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INTRODUCTION 


I.—Tue Avutuor anp His Book. 


Noruine is positively known, and little can be 
conjectured with any degree of probability, con- 
cerning the author of the Library. Writing in the 
ninth century of our era the patriarch Photius calls 
him Apollodorus the Grammarian,! and in the manu- 
scripts of his book he is described as Apollodorus 
the Athenian, Grammarian. Hence we may con- 
clude that Photius and the copyists identified our 
author with the eminent Athenian grammarian of 
that name, who flourished about 1408.c. and wrote 
a number of learned works, now lost, including an 
elaborate treatise On the Gods in twenty-four books, 
and a poetical, or at all events versified, Chronicle in 
four books.? But in modern times good reasons 
have been given for rejecting this identification,? 

1 Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 142a, 37 sqg., ed. Bekker. 

2 W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Intteratur (N6rd- 
lingen, 1889), pp. 455 sqg.; Schwartz, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopddie der classichen Altertumswissenschaft, 
i, 2855 sqq. The fragments of Apollodorus are collected 
in C. Miiller’s Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, i. 428 sqq. 

$ This was first fully done by Professor C. Robert in his 
learned and able dissertation De Apollodori Bibliotheca 


(Berlin, 1873). In what follows I accept in the main his 
arguments and conclusions. 
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and the attribution of the Library to the Athenian 
grammarian is now generally abandoned. For the 
treatise On the Gods appears, from the surviving 
fragments and references, to have differed entirely 
in scopé and method from the existing Lzbrary. 
The aim of the author of the book On the Gods seems 
to have been to explain the nature of the deities on 
rationalistic principles, resolving them either into 
personified powers of nature! or into dead men and 
women,” and in his dissections of the divine nature 
he appears to have operated freely with the very 
flexible instrument of etymology. Nothing could 
well be further from the spirit and method of the 
mythographer, who in the Library has given us a 
convenient summary of the traditional Greek myth- 
ology without making the smallest attempt either to 
explain or to criticize it. And apart from this 
general dissimilarity between the works of the 
grammarian and of the mythographer, it is possible 
from the surviving fragments of Apollodorus the 
Grammarian to point to many discrepancies and 
contradictions in detail.? 

Another argument against the identification of 
the mythographer with the grammarian is that the 
author of the Library quotes the chronicler Castor ; * 

1 Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 27; Fragmenta 
Histortcorum Graecorum, iv. 649. 

* Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christianis, 28, p. 150, ed. 
Otto; Fragmenta Htstoricorum Graecorum, i. 431, frag. 12. 


3 See C. Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 12 sqq. 
4 Apollodorus, Bibltotheca, ii. 1. 3. 
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for this Castor is supposed to be a contemporary of 
Cicero and the author of a history which he brought 
down to the year 61 3.c.!_ If the chronicler’s date is 
thus correctly fixed, and our author really quoted 
him, it follows that the Library is not a work of the 
Athenian grammarian Apollodorus, since it cannot 
have been composed earlier than about the middle 
of the first century B.c. But there seems to be no 
good ground for disputing either the date of the 
chronicler or the genuineness of our author’s re- 
ference to him; hence we may take it as fairly 
certain that the middle of the first century B.c. is 
the earliest possible date that can be assigned to the 
composition of the Lzbrary. 

Further than this we cannot go with any 
reasonable certainty in attempting to date the work. 
The author gives no account of himself and never 
refers to contemporary events: indeed the latest oc- 
currences recorded by him are the death of Ulysses 
and the return of the Heraclids. Even Rome and 
the Romans are not once mentioned or alluded to 
by him. For all he says about them, he might have 
lived before Romulus and Remus had built the future 
capital of the world on the Seven Hills. 


1 Suidas, s.v. Kaorwp ; Strabo, xii. 5. 3, p. 568; W. Christ, 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, p. 430. He married 
the daughter of King-Deiotarus, whom Cicero defended in 
his speech Pro rege Detotaro, but he was murdered, together 
with his wife, by his royal father-in-law. Among his 
writings, enumerated by Suidas, was a work Xpovind ayvoh- 
Mara. 
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And his silence on this head is all the more 
remarkable because the course of his work would 
naturally have led him more than once to touch 
on Roman legends. Thus he describes how Her- 
cules traversed Italy with the cattle of Geryon 
from Liguria in the north to Rhegium in the 
south, and how from Rhegium he crossed the 
straits to Sicily.1 Yet in this narrative he does not 
so much as mention Rome and Latium, far less tell 
the story of the hero’s famous adventures in the 
eternal city. Again, after relating the capture and 
sack of Troy he devotes some space to describing 
the dispersal of the heroes and their settlement in 
many widely separated countries, including Italy 
and Sicily. But while he mentions the coming of 
Philoctetes to Campania,? and apparently recounted 
in some detail his wars and settlement in Southern 
Italy,? he does not refer to the arrival of Aeneas in 
Latium, though he had told the familiar stories, so 
dear to Roman antiquaries, of that hero’s birth from 
Aphrodite ‘4 and his escape from Troy with his father 
Anchises on his back. From this remarkable silence 
we can hardly draw any other inference than that 
the writer was either unaware of the existence of 
Rome or deliberately resolved to ignore it. He 

1 The Library, ii. 5. 10. 2 Epitome, vi. 15. 

3 Epitome, vi. 15b. It is to be noted, however, that this 
passage is not found in our manuscripts of Apollodorus but 
has been conjecturally restored to his text from the Scholia 


on Lycophron of Tzetzes. 
1 The Library, iii. 12. 2. 5 Epitome, iii. 2). 
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cannot have been unaware of it if he wrote, as is 
now generally believed, under the Roman Empire. 
It remains to suppose that, living with the evidence 
of Roman power all around him, and familiar as he 
must have been with the claims which the Romans 
set up to Trojan descent,! he carefully abstained from. 
noticing these claims, though the mention of them 
was naturally invited by the scope and tenor of his 
work. It must be confessed that such an obstinate 
refusal to recognize the masters of the world is 
somewhat puzzling, and that it presents a serious 
difficulty to the now prevalent view that the author 
was a citizen of the Roman empire. On the other 
hand it would be intelligible enough if he wrote in 
some quiet corner of the Greek world at a time 
when Rome was still a purely Italian power, when 
rumours of her wars had hardly begun to trickle 
across the Adriatic, and when Roman sails had not 
yet shown themselves in the Aegean. 

As Apollodorus ignored his contemporaries, so 
apparently was he ignored by them and by posterity 
for many generations. The first known writer to 
quote him is Photius in the ninth century a.p., and 
the next are John and Isaac Tzetzes, the learned 
Byzantine grammarians of the twelfth century, who 
made much use of his book and often cite him by 


1 Juvenal repeatedly speaks ot the old Roman nobility 
as Troiugenae (i. 100, viii. 181, xi. 95); and the same term 
is used by Silius Italicus (Punic. xiv. 117, xvi. 658) as 
equivalent to Romans. 
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name.’ Our author is named and quoted by scholiasts 
on Homer,? Sophocles,? and Euripides. Further, 
many passages of his work have been interpolated, 
though without the mention of their author’s name, in 
the collection of proverbs which Zenobius composed 
in the time of Hadrian. But as we do not know 
when the scholiasts and the interpolator lived, their 
quotations furnish us with no clue for dating the 
Library. : 

Thus, so far as the external evidence goes, our 
author may have written at any time between the 
middle of the first century B.c. and the beginning of 
the ninth century a.p. When we turn to the in- 
ternal evidence furnished by his language, which is 
the only remaining test open to us, we shall be 
disposed to place his book much nearer to the earlier 
than to the later of these dates. For his Greek 
style, apart from a few inaccuracies or solecisms, is 
fairly correct and such as might not discredit a 
writer of the first or second century of our era. 
Even turns or phrases, which at first sight strike 
the reader as undoubted symptoms of a late or 
degenerate Greek, may occasionally be defended by 
the example of earlier writers. For example, he 


1 See e.g. Tzetzes, Scholia on Lycophron, 178, 355, 440, 
1327 ; id., Chiliades, i. 557. 

2 Scholiast on Homer, JU. i. 42, 126, 195; ii. 103, 494. 

8 Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 981, radra 3 iorope? 
"AToAASSwpos ev TH BiBAtoOHKn. 

* Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1. 

5 As to the date of Zenobius, see Suidas, s.v. ZnvdBios. 
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once uses the phrase rats aA7Oeiats in the sense of 
“in very truth.”1 Unquestionably this use of the 
plural is common enough in late writers,? but it is 
not unknown in earlier writers, such as Polybius,’ 
Alcidamas,‘ and even Isocrates.5 It occurs in some 
verses on the unity of God, which are attributed to 
Sophocles, but which appear to be undoubtedly 
spurious. More conclusive evidence of a late date 
is furnished by our author's use of the subjunc- 
tive with fva, where more correct writers would 
have.employed the infinitive;’ and by his occasional 
employment of rare words or words used in an 
unusual sense.8 But such blemishes are comparatively 
rare. On the whole we may say that the style of 
Apollodorus is generally pure and always clear, 


Belted =. 7 

2 For examples see Babrius, lxxv. 19, with Rutherford’s 
note; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 522; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. ix. 557 ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 178, 
iv. 815. 3 Polybius, x. 40. 5, ed. Dindorf. 

4 Alcidamas, Odysseus, 13, p. 179 in Blass’s edition of 
Antiphon. However the genuineness of the Odysseus is 
much disputed. See Panly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der 
classichen Altertumswissenscha ft, i. 1536. 

5 Isocrates, xv. 283, vol. ii. p. 168, ed. Benseler. 

6 The Fragments of Sophocles, edited by A. C. Pearson 
(Cambridge, 1917), vol. iii. p. 172, frag. 1126, with Jebb’s 
note, p. 174, 

7 1. 4. 2, cuvbenévwr 5¢ abrav iva... 51007: 1. 9. 15, Hrqoaro 
mapa poipay iva... amodv0j: iil. 12. 6, womoauévou edxas 
‘HpaxAéous tva aitg mats yévnrar: Epitome, v. 17, ddtav 8é 
Tots woAAvis iva avToy édowat. 

8 For example éxrpoxa ew, “to run out” (ii. 7. 3), mpooc- 
avéxe, “‘to favour” (ii. 8. 4). For more instances see 


C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 42 sqq. 
PA ’ xv 
303 
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simple, and unaffected, except in the very rare 
instances where he spangles his plain prose with a 
tag from one of his poetical sources. But with all 
his simplicity and directness he is not an elegant 
writer. In particular the accumulation of participles, 
to which he is partial, loads and clogs the march of 
his sentences. . 

From a consideration of his style, and of all 
the other evidence, Professor C. Robert inclines 
to conclude that the author of the Library was a 
contemporary of Hadrian and lived in the earlier 
part of the first century a.p.2 Another modern 
scholar, W. Christ, even suggested so late a date 
for the composition of the work as the reign of 
Alexander Severus in the third century a.p.2 To 
me it seems that we cannot safely say more than 
that the Library was probably written at some time 
in either the first or the second century of our era. 
Whether the author’s name was really Apollodorus, 
or whether. that name was foisted on him by the 
error or fraud of scribes, who mistook him or desired 
to palm him off on the public for the famous 
Athenian grammarian, we have no means of de- 
ciding. Nor, apart from the description of him by 
the copyists as “ Apollodorus the Athenian,” have 

1 See for example his description of the Cretan labyrinth 
as ol«nua Kaumais mwoAuTAdKots TAavay Thy e€odoy (ill. 1. 3, 
compare iii. 15. 8); and his description of Typhon breathing 
fire, woAAhy 3& x Tov oTduaros mupds ekéBpaoce CaAny (i. 6. 3). 


* C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 40 sq. 
8 W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, p. 571. 
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we any clue to the land of his birth. He himself is 
silent on that as on every other topic concerning 
himself. But from some exceedingly slight indi- 
cations Professor C. Robert conjectures that he was 
indeed an Athenian.! 

Turning now from the author to his book, we may 
describe the Library as a plain unvarnished summary 
of Greek myths and heroic legends, as these were 
recorded in literature; for the writer makes no 
claim to draw on oral tradition, nor is there the least 
evidence or probability that he did so: it may be 
taken as certain that he derived all his information 
from books alone. But he used excellent authorities 
and followed them faithfully, reporting, but seldom 
or never attempting to explain or reconcile, their 
discrepancies and contradictions.2. Hence his book 
possesses documentary value as an accurate record 
of what the Greeks in general believed about the 
origin and early history of the world and of their 
race. The very defects of the writer are in a sense 
advantages which he possessed for the execution 
of the work he had taken in hand. He was neither ~ 
a philosopher nor a rhetorician, and therefore lay 
under no temptation either to recast his materials 
under the influence of theory or to embellish them 

1 C. Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 34sq. Amongst 
these indications is the author’s acquaintance with the ‘‘ sea 


of Erechtheus ” and the sacred olive-tree on the Acropolis of 
Athens. See Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1. 


2 This is recognized by Professor ©. Robert, De Apollodori 
Bibliotheca, p. 54. 
Xvil 
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for the sake of literary effect. He was a common 
man, who accepted the traditions of his country in 
their plain literal sense, apparently without any 
doubt or misgiving. Only twice, among the many 
discrepant or contradictory views which he reports 
without wincing, does he venture to express a pre- 
ference for one over the other. The apples of the Hes- 
perides, he says, were not, as some people supposed, 
in Libya but in the far north, in the land of the 
Hyperboreans ; but of the existence of the wondrous 
fruit, and of the hundred-headed dragon which 
guarded them, he seemingly entertained no manner 
of doubt.t Again, he tells us that in the famous 
dispute between Poseidon and Athena for the 
possession of Attica, the judges whom Zeus appointed 
to adjudicate on the case were not, as some people 
said, Cecrops and Cranaus, nor yet Erysichthon, but 
the twelve gods in person.? 

How closely Apollodorus followed his authorities 
may be seen by a comparison of his narratives with 
the extant originals from which he drew them, such 
as the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles,? the Alcestis * 
and Medea® of. Euripides, the Odyssey,® and above 
all the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius.’ The 


1 Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11. 2 Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1. 

3 Apollodorus, ili. 3. 5. 7 sqq. 4 Apollodorus, i. 9. 15. 

5 Apollodorus, i. 9. 28. 6 Apollodorus, Epitome, vii. 

7 Apollodorus, ii. 9. 16-26. However, Apollodorus allowed 
himself occasionally to depart from the authority of Apollonius, 
for example, in regard to the death of Apsyrtus. See i. 
19, 24 with the note ; and for other variations, see C. Robert, 
De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 80 sqq. 
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fidelity with which he reproduced or summarized the 
accounts of writers whose works are accessible to 
us inspires us with confidence in accepting his 
statements concerning others whose writings are 
lost. Among these, perhaps, the most important 
was Pherecydes of Leros, who lived at Athens in the 
first half of the fifth century s.c. and. composed a 
long prose work on Greek myth and legend, which 
more than any other would seem to have served as 
the model and foundation for the Library of 
Apollodorus. It is unfortunate that the writings of 
Pherecydes have perished, for, if we may judge 
of them by the few fragments which survive, 
they appear to have been a treasure-house of Greek 
mythical and legendary lore, set forth with that 
air of simplicity and sincerity which charm us in 
Herodotus. The ground which he covered, and the 
method which he pursued in cultivating it, coincided 
to a large extent with those of our author. Thus 
he treated of the theogony, of the war of the gods 
and the. giants, of Prometheus, of Hercules, of the 
Argive and the Cretan sagas, of the voyage of the 
Argo, and of the tribal or family legends gf Arcadia, 
Laconia, and Attica; and like Apollodorus he 
seems to have paid great attention to genealogies.! 
Apollodorus often cites his opinion, and we cannot 
doubt that he owed much to the writings of his 

1 See W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Intteratur 


p. 249; Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, 
1. 70 sqq. 
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learned predecessor.! Other lost writers whom our 
author cites, and. from whose works he derived 
materials for his book, are the early Boeotian 
genealogist Acusilaus, who seems to have lived 
about 500 8.c., and Asclepiades of Tragilus, a pupil 
of Isocrates, in the fourth century B.c., who com- 
posed a treatise on the themes of Greek tragedies.? 

Compiled faithfully, if uncritically, from the best 
literary sources open to him, the Library of Apollo- 
dorus presents us with a history of the world, as 
it was conceived by the Greeks, from the dark 
beginning down to a time when the mists of 
fable began to lift and to disclose the real actors 
on the scene. In other words, Apollodorus conducts 
us from the purely mythical ages, which lie far 
beyond the reach of human memory, down to the 
borderland of history. For I see no reason to doubt 
that many, perhaps most, of the legendary persons 
recorded by him were not fabulous beings, but 
men of flesh and blood, the memory of whose 
fortunes and family relationships survived in oral 


1 As to the obligations of Apollodorus to Pherecydes, see 
C. Robert, De Apollodorit Bibliotheca, pp. 66 sqq. 

2 For the fragments of Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, i. 
101 sqq., iii. 301 sqgg. Another passage of Acusilaus, with 
which Apollodorus would seem to have been acquainted, has 
lately been discovered in an Kgyptian papyrus. See The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XIII, edited by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. 8. Hunt (London, 1919), p. 133; and my note on Apollo- 
dorus, Epitome, i. 22, vol. ii. p. 151. As to the obligations 
of Apollodorus to Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see C. Robert, 
De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 68 sqq., 72 sqq. 
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tradition until they were embalmed in Greek liter- 
ature. It is true that in his book, as in legend 
generally, the real and the fabulous elements blend 
so intimately with each other that it is often difficult 
or impossible to distinguish them. For example, 
while it seems tolerably certain that the tradition 
of the return of the Heraclids to Peloponnese is 
substantially correct, their ancestor Hercules a few 
generations earlier looms still so dim through the 
fog of fable and romance that we can hardly say 
whether any part of his gigantic figure is solid, in 
other words, whether the stories told of him refer to 
a real man at all or only to a creature of fairyland.} 


1 In favour of the view that Hercules was a man of flesh 
and blood, a native of Thebes, might be cited the annual 
sacrifice and funeral games celebrated by the Thebans at one 
of the gates of the city in honour of the children of Hercules 
(Pindar, Isthm. iv. 61 (104) sqg., with the Scholiast) ; the 
statement of Herodotus (v. 59) that he had seen in the 
sanctuary of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes a tripod bearing 
an inscription in ‘‘Cadmean letters” which set forth that 
the tripod had been dedicated by Amphitryon, the human 
father of Hercules; and again the statement of Plutarch 
(De genio Socratis,5; compare id. Lysander, 28) that the 
grave of Alcmena, mother of Hercules, at Haliartus had been 
opened by the Spartans and found to contain a small bronze 
armlet, two jars with petrified earth, and an inscription in 
strange and very ancient characters on a bronze tablet, which 
Agesilaus sent to the king of Egypt to be read by the 
priests, because the form of the inscription was supposed to 
be Egyptian. The kernel round which the Theban saga of 
Hercules gathered may perhaps have been the delivery of 
Thebes from the yoke of the Minyans of Orchomenus; for 
according to tradition Thebes formerly paid tribute to that 
ancient and once powerful people, and it was Hercules who 
not only freed his people from that badge of servitude, but 
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Again, though the record of the old wars of Thebes 
and Troy is embellished or defaced by many mythical 
episodes and incidents, we need not scruple to be- 
lieve that its broad outlines are true, and that the 
principal heroes and heroines of the Theban and 
‘Trojan legends were real and not mythical beings. 
Of late years it has been supposed that the heroes 
and heroines of Greek legend are “faded gods,” that 
is, purely imaginary beings, who have been first ex- 
alted to the dignity of deities, and then degraded toa 
rank not much above that of common humanity. So 
far as I can judge, this theory is actually an inversion 


gained so decisive a victory over the enemy that he reversed 
the relations between the two cities by imposing a heavy 
tribute on Orchomenus. There is nothing impossible or even 
improbable in the tradition as recorded by Apollodorns 
(ii. 4. 11). Viewed in this light, the delivery of the Thebans 
fromthe Orchomenians resembles the delivery of the Israelites 
from the Philistines, and Hercules inay well have been the 
Greek counterpart of Samson, whose historical existence has 
been similarly dimmed by fable. Again, the story that after 
the battle Hercules committed a murder and went to serve 
Kurystheus as an exile at Tiryns (Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12) 
tallies perfectly with the usage of what is called the heroic 
age of Greece. The work of Apollodorus contains many 
instances of banishment and servitude imposed as a penalty 
on homicides. The most famous example is the period of 
servitude which the great god Apollo himself had to undergo 
as an expiation for his slaughter of the Cyclopes. (See 
Apollodorus, iii. 10. 4.) A homicide had regularly to submit 
to a ceremony of purification before he was free to associate 
with his fellows, and apparently the ceremony was always 
performed by a foreigner in a country other than that in 
which the cfime had been committed. This of itself entailed 
at least temporary banishment on the homicide. (See Index, 
s.vv. ‘ Exile” and “ Purification.”) 
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of the truth. Instead of the heroes being gods on the 
downward road to humanity, they are men on the up- 
ward road to divinity; in other words, they are men 
of flesh and blood, about whom after their death fancy 
spun her glittering cobwebs till their real humanity 
was hardly recognizable, and they partook more and 
more of the character of deities. When we consider 
the divine or semi-divine honours paid in historical 
times to men like Miltiades,! Brasidas,? Sophocles,? 
Dion, Aratus,> and Philopoemen,® whose real exis- 
tence is incontestable, it seems impossible to deny 
that the tendency to deify ordinary mortals was an 


1 Herodotus, vi. 38. 2 Thucydides, v. 11. 

3 Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. Actlwy, p. 256. 6; Istrus, 
quoted in a life of Sophocles, Vitarum Scriptores Graeci 
Minores, ed. A. Westermann (Brunswick, 1845), p. 131; 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, i. 425. 
The poet was worshipped under the title of Dexion, and “‘ the 
sanctuary of Dexion” is mentioned inan Athenian inscription 
of the fourth century n.c. See Ch: Michel, Recuedl d’In- 
scriptions Grecques (Brussels, 1920), No. 966, pp. 761 sq.; 
G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum*, No. 1096 
(vol. ili. pp. 247 sq.). Compare P. Foucart, Le culte des Héros 
chez les Grecs (Paris, 1918), pp. 121 sgq. (from the Mémoires 
del’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome xlii.). 
In this valuable memoir the veteran French scholar has 
treated of the worship of heroes among the Greeks with 
equal judgment and learning. With his treatment of the 
subject and his general conclusions I am happy to find myself 
in agreement. 4 Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 20. 

§ Polybius, viii. 14; Plutarch, Avatus, 53; Pausanias, 
ii. 8. 1, ii. 9. 4 and 6. 

§ Diodorus Siculus, xxix. 18, ed. L. Dindorf; Livy, xxxix. 
50. Heroic or divine honours are not mentioned by Plutarch 
in his impressive description of the funeral of Philopoemen 
(Philopoemen, 21); but he says that the Messenian prisoners 
were stoned to death at the tomb. 
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operative principle in ancient Greek religion, and 
that the seeds of divinity which it sowed were pro- 
bably still more prolific in earlier and less enlightened 
ages ; for it appears to be a law of theological evolu- 
tion that the number of deities in existence at any 
moment varies inversely with the state of knowledge 
of the period, multiplying or dwindling as the 
boundaries of ignorance advance or recede. Even in 
the historical age of Greece the ranks of the celestial 
hierarchy were sometimes recruited, not by the slow 
process of individual canonization, as we may call it, 
but by a levy in mass; as when all the gallant men 
who died for the freedom of Greece at Marathon and 
Plataea received the first step of promotion on the 
heavenly ladder by being accorded heroic honours, 
which they enjoyed down to the second century of 
our era.! 

Yet it would be an error to suppose that all Greek 
heroes and heroines had once been live men and 
women. Many of them were doubtless purely 


1 As to the heroic honours accorded to the dead at Mara- 
thon, see Pausanias, i. 32. 4; Corpus Inscriptionum Atit- 
carum, ii. No. 471. Remains of the sacrifices offered to the 
dead soldiers have come to light at Marathon in modern times. 
See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. 433 sg. As to the 
heroic honours enjoyed by the dead at Plataea, see Thucy- 
dides, iii. 58; Plutarch, Artstedes, 21; G. Kaibel, Epigram- 
mata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), No. 461, p. 
183 ; Inscriptiones Graecae Megaridis Oropiae Boeottae, ed. 
G. Dittenberger (Berlin, 1892), No. 53, pp. 31 sg. In the 
inscription the dead are definitely styled ‘‘ heroes,” and it 
is mentioned that the bull was still sacrificed to them by the 
city ‘‘down to our time” (nexpis ep’ nuar). 
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fictitious beings, created on the model of the others 
to satisfy the popular craving for supernatural 
patronage. Such in particular were many of the so- 
called eponymous heroes, who figured as the ancestors 
of families and of tribes, as the founders of cities, 
and as the patrons of corporations and trade guilds. 
The receipt for making a hero of this pattern was 
simple. You took the name of the family, tribe, 
city, corporation, or guild, as the case might be, 
clapped on a masculine termination, and the thing 
was done. If you were scrupulous or a stickler for 
form, you might apply to the fount of wisdom at 
Delphi, which would send you a brevet on payment, 
doubtless, of the usual fee. Thus when Clisthenes 
had created the ten Attic tribes, and the indispens- 
able heroes were wanted to serve as figure-heads, 
the Athenians submitted a “long leet” of a hundred 
candidates to the god at Delphi, and he pricked the 
names of ten, who entered on their office accordingly. 
Sometimes the fictitious hero might even receive 
offerings of real blood, as happened to Phocus, the 
nominal ancestor of the Phocians, who got a libation 
of blood poured into his grave every day,? being 
much luckier than another hero, real or fictitious, at 
Phaselis in Lycia, who was kept on a low diet of fish 


1 Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 21; Etymologicum 
Magnum, s.v.’Erdévupot; Scholiast on Aristides, Panathen., 
vol. ili. p. 331, ed. G. Dindorf (where for KadAicévns we 
must read KaAeiwéévyns). As to the fictitious heroes, see 
P. Foucart, Le culte des Héros chez les Grecs, pp. 47 sqq. 

2 Pausanias, x. 4. 10. As to Phocns in his character of 
eponymous hero of Phocis, see Pausanias, x. 1. 1. 
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and had his rations served out to him only once a 
year.!_ It is difficult to conceive how on such a scale 
of remuneration the poor hero contrived to subsist 
from one year’s end to the other. 

The system of Euhemerus, which resolves the gods 
into dead men, unquestionably suffers from the vice 
inherent in all systems which would explain the in- 
finite multiplicity and diversity of phenomena by a 
single simple principle, as if a single clue, like 
Ariadne’s thread, could guide us to the heart of this 
labyrinthine universe; nevertheless the theory of 
the old Greek thinker contains a substantial element 
of truth, for deep down in human nature is the 
tendency, powerful for good as well as for evil, to 
glorify and worship our fellow-men, crowning their 
mortal brows with the aureole as well as the bay. 
While many of the Greek gods, as Ouranos and Ge, 
Helios and Selene, the Naiads, the Dryads, and so 
on, are direct and transparent personifications of 
natural powers; and while others, such as Nike, 
Hygieia, and Tyche, are equally direct and trans- 
parent personifications of abstract ideas,? it is possible 


1 Athenaeus, vii. 51, pp. 297E-298a. 

2 The personification and deification of abstract ideas in 
Greek and Roman religion are illustrated, with a great 
wealth of learning, by L. Deubner in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, 111. 
2068 sqgqg. What Juvenal says (x. 365 sq.) of the goddess of 
Fortune, one of the most popular of these deified abstractions, 
might be said with equal truth of many other gods and 
goddesses : 

Nos te, 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 
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and even probable that some members of the 
pantheon set out on their career of glory as plain 
men and women, though we can no longer trace 
their pedigree back through the mists of fable to 
their humble origin. In the heroes and heroines 
of Greek legend and history we see these gorgeous 
beings in the chrysalis or incubatory stage, before 
they have learned to burst the integuments of earth 
and to flaunt their gaudy wings in the sunshine of 
heaven. The cerements still cling to their wasted 
frames, but will soon be exchanged for a gayer garb 
in their passage from the tomb to the temple. 

But besides the mythical and legendary narratives 
which compose the bulk of the Lzbrary, we may 
detect another element in the work of our author 
which ought not to be overlooked, and that is the 
element of folk-tale. As the distinction between 
myth, legend, and folk-tale is not always clearly 
apprehended or uniformly observed, it may be well 
to define the sense in which I employ these terms. 

By myths I understand mistaken explanations of 
phenomena, whether of human life or of external 
nature. Such explanations originate in that in- 
stinctive curiosity concerning the causes of things 
which at a more advanced stage of knowledge seeks 
satisfaction in philosophy and science, but being 
founded on ignorance and misapprehension they are 
always false, for were they true they would cease to 
be myths. The subjects of myths are as numerous 
as the objects which present themselves to the mind 
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of man; for everything excites his curiosity, and of 
everfthing he desires to learn the cause. Among 
the larger questions which many peoples have 
attempted to answer by myths are those which 
concern the origin of the world and of man, the 
apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, the regular 
recurrence of the seasons, the growth and decay 
of vegetation, the fall of rain, the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning, of eclipses and earthquakes, 
the discovery of fire, the invention of the useful arts, 
the beginnings of society, and the mystery of death. 
In short, the range of myths is as wide as the world, 
being coextensive with the curiosity and the igno- 
rance of man. 

By legends I understand traditions, whether oral 
or written, which relate the fortunes of real people 
in the past, or which describe events, not necessarily 


1 By a curious limitation of view some modern writers 
would restrict the scope of myths to ritual, as if nothing but 
ritual were fitted to set men wondering and meditating on the 
causes of things. As a recent writer has put it concisely, 
‘*Tes mythes sont les explications des rites” (F¥. Sartiaux, 
‘* La philosophie de Vhistoire des religions et les origines du 
Christianisme dans le dernier ouvrage de M. Loisy,” Revue 
du Mois, Septembre-Octobre, 1920, p. 15 of the separate 
reprint). It might have been thought that merely to open 


such familiar collections of myths as the Zheogony of 
Hesiod ibrary_of odorus, or the Metamorphoses 


of Ovid, would have sufficed to dissipate so erroneous a con- 
ception ; for how small is the attention paid to ritual in 
these works! No doubt some myths have been devised to 
explain rites of which the true origin was forgotten; but 
the number of such myths is small, probably almost infini- 
tesimally small, by comparison with myths which deal with 
other subjects and have had another origin. 
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human, that are said to have occurred at real places. 
Such legends contain a mixture of truth and false- 
hood, for were they wholly true, they would not be 
legends but histories. The proportion of truth and 
falsehood naturally varies in different legends; gene-. 
rally, perhaps, falsehood predominates, at least in 
the details, and the element of the marvellous or 
the miraculous often, though not always, enters 
largely into them. 

By folk-tales I understand narratives invented by 
persons unknown and handed down at first by word 
of mouth from generation to generation, narratives 
which, though they profess to describe actual occur- 
rences, are in fact purely imaginary, having no other 
aim than the entertainment of the hearer and making 
no real claim on his credulity. In short, they are 
fictions pure and simple, devised not to instruct or 
edify the listener, but only to amuse him; they 
belong to the region of pure romance. The zealous 
student of myth and ritual, more intent on explain- 
ing than on enjoying the lore of the people, is too 
apt to invade the garden of romance and with a 
sweep of his scythe to lay the flowers of fancy in 
the dust. He needs to be reminded occasionally 
that we must not look for a myth or a rite behind 
every tale, like a bull behind every hedge or a canker 
in every rose. The mind delights in a train of 
imagery for its own sake apart from any utility to 
be derived from the visionary scenes that pass before 
her, just as she is charmed by the contemplation of 
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a fair landscape, adorned with green woods, shining 
rivers, and far blue hills, without thinking of the 
timber which the woodman’s axe will fell in these 
green glades, of the fish which the angler’s line will 
draw from these shining pools, or of the ore which 
the miner’s pick may one day hew from the bowels 
of these far blue hills. And just as it is a mistake 
to search for a mythical or magical significance in 
every story which our rude forefathers have be- 
queathed to us by word of mouth, so it is an error to 
interpret in the same sad and serious sense every 
carving and picture with which they decorated the 
walls of their caverns. From early times, while 
some men have told stories for the sheer joy of 
telling them, others have drawn and carved and 
painted for the pure pleasure which the mind takes 
in mimicry, the hand in deft manipulation, and the 
eye in beautiful forms and colours.1 The utilitarian 
creed is good and true only on condition that we 
interpret utility in a large and liberal sense, and do 


1M. Marcellin Boule has lately made some judicious 
observations on the tendency to push too far the magical 
interpretation of prehistoric cave paintings. Without denying 
that magic had its place in these early works of art, he con- 
cludes, with great verisimilitude, that in the beginning ‘‘7 art 
nest probablement quune manifestation paritculiéere dun 
esprit général @imitation déja si développé chez les singes.” 
See his book, Les Hommes Fossiles (Paris, 1921), p. 260 note. 
A similar view of the origin of art in emotional impulses 
rather than in the deliberate and pupeey action of magic 
and religion, is expressed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy in his 
able work, Principles and Methods of Physical Anthro- 
pology (Patna, 1920), pp. 87 sq. 
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not restrict it to the bare satisfaction of those bodily 
instincts on which ultimately depends the continu- 
ance both of the individual and of the species. 

If these definitions be accepted, we may say that 
myth has its source in reason, legend in memory, 
and folk-tale in imagination; and that the three 
riper products of the human mind which correspond 
to these its crude creations are science, history, and 
romance, 

But while educated and reflective men can clearly 
distinguish between myths, legends, and folk-tales, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the people, 
among whom these various narratives commonly cir- 
culate, and whose intellectual cravings they satisfy, 
can always or habitually discriminate between them. 
For the most part, perhaps, the three sorts of narra- 
tives are accepted by the folk as all equally true or 
at-least equally probable. To take Apollodorus, for 
example, as a type of the common man, there is not 
the least indication that he drew any distinction in 
respect of truth or probability between the very 
different kinds of narrative which he included in 
the Library. Yo him they seem to have been all 
equally credible; or if he entertained any doubts as 
to their credibility, he carefully suppressed them. 

Among the specimens, or rather morsels, of popu- 
lar fiction which meet us in his pages we may instance 
the tales of Meleager, Melampus, Medea, Glaucus, 
Perseus, Peleus, and Thetis, which all bear traces 
of the story-teller’s art, as appears plainly enough 
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when we compare them with similar incidents in 
undoubted folk-tales. To some of these stories, 
with the comparisons which they invite, I have 
called attention in the notes and Appendix, but 
their number might no doubt easily be enlarged. 
It seems not improbable that the element of folk- 
tale bulks larger in Greek tradition than has com- 
monly been suspected. When the study of folk-lore 
is more complete and exact than at present, it may 
be possible to trace to their sources many rivulets of 
popular fiction which contributed to swell the broad 
and stately tide of ancient literature.! 
In some respects the Library of Apollodorus re- 
sembles the book of Genesis. Both works profess 
to record the history of the world from the creation, 
or at all events from the ordering of the material 
universe, down to the time when the ancestors of 
the author’s people emerged in the land which was 
to be the home of their race and’ the scene of their 
1 Among recent works which mark a distinct advance 
in the study of folk-tales I would particularly mention 
the modestly named Anmerkungen .2zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm by Johannes Bolte and 
Georg Polivka, published in three octavo volumes, Leipsic, 
1913-1918. A fourth volume, containing an index and a 
survey of the folk-tales of other peoples, is promised and 
will add greatly to the utility of this very learned work, 
which does honour to German scholarship. Even as 
it is, thongh it deals only with the German stories 
collected by the two Grimms, the book contains the fullest 
bibliography of folk-tales with which I am acquainted. I 
regret that it did not reach me until all my notes were 


passed for the press, but I have been able to make some use 
of it in the Appendix. 
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glory. In both works the mutations of nature and 
the vicissitudes of man are seen through the glamour, 
and distorted or magnified by the haze, of myth and 
legend. Both works are composite, being pieced 
together by a comparatively late redactor, who 
combined materials drawn from a variety of docu- 
ments, without always taking pains to explain their 
differences or to harmonize their discrepancies. But 
there the resemblance between them ends. For 
whereas the book of Genesis is a masterpiece of 
literary genius, the Library of Apollodorus is the dull 
compilation of a commonplace man, who relates 
without one touch of imagination or one spark of 
enthusiasm the long series of fables and legends 
which inspired the immortal productions of Greek 
poetry and the splendid creations of Greek art. 
Yet we may be grateful to him for saving for us 
from the wreck of ancient literature some waifs 
and strays which, but for his humble labours, might 
have sunk irretrievably with so many golden argosies 
in the fathomless ocean of the past. 


II.—Manuscripts anb Epirions. 


1. Manuscripts! A fair number of manuscripts of 
the Library are known to exist, but they are all late 
and of little value. All are incomplete, ending 

' This account of the manuscripts is derived from Mr. R. 


Wagner’s preface to his critical edition of the text (Teubner, 
Leipsic, 1894). 
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abruptly in the middle of Theseus’s adventures on 
his first journey to Athens. This of itself raises a 
presumption that all are copies of one defective 
original. The latest editor, Mr. Richard Wagner, 
enumerates fourteen manuscripts, of which he has 
employed ten for his recension of the text. Among 
them he singles out one as the archetype from which 
all the other extant manuscripts are derived. It is 
a fourteenth century manuscript in the National 
Library at Paris and bears the number 2722. Mr. 
Wagner designates it by the symbol R. The other 
nine manuscripts employed by him he arranges in 
three classes, as follows :— 

The first class comprises two manuscripts, namely 
one of the fifteenth century in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford (Laudianus 55), and one of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century at Paris (numbered 2967). 
Mr. Wagner designates the Oxford manuscript by 
the symbol O and the Paris manuscript by the 
symbol R*. 

The second class, designated by the symbol B, 
comprises three manuscripts, namely a_ Palatine- 
Vatican manuscript of the sixteenth century, num- 
bered 52 (symbol P); a Paris manuscript of the 
sixteenth century, numbered 1653 (symbol R°), and 
another Paris manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
numbered 1658 (symbol R°). 

The third class, designated by the symbol C, com- 
prises four manuscripts, namely a Vatican manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, numbered 1017 (symbol V) ; 
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a manuscript of the fifteenth century in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, numbered LX. 29 (symbol 
L); a manuscript of the fifteenth century at Naples, 
numbered III. A 1 (symbol N); and a manuscript of 
the fifteenth century at Turin numbered C II. 11 
(symbol T). 

Besides these, Mr. Wagner mentions four manu- 
scripts which appear not to have been accurately 
collated. They are: a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (d’Orvil- 
lianus X. I. 1, 1); a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the British Museum (Harleianus 5732) ; 
a manuscript of the sixteenth century at Turin 
(B IV. 5); and a manuscript of the sixteenth century 
in the Barberini palace at Rome (T 122). Of these 
the British Museum manuscript is reported to be 
well written, and the two Italian manuscripts to be 
very bad. 

Such were the materials which existed for estab- 
lishing the text of the Library down to 1885, when 
Mr. R. Wagner, examining some mythological works 
in the Vatican Library at Rome, was so fortunate as 
to discover a Greek manuscript (No. 950), of the end 
of the fourteenth century, which contains an epitome 
of the Library, including the greater part of the 
portion at the end which had long been lost. Two 
years later Mr. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus discovered 
fragments of a similar epitome in a Greek manuscript 
at Jerusalem. The manuscript formerly belonged to 
the monastery (laura) of St. Sabbas and hence is 
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known as the Codex Sabbaiticus. It is now preserved 
in the library of the patriarch at Jerusalem and bears 
the number 366. By a curious coincidence the 
discoverers published the two epitomes almost simul- 
taneously, but without any knowledge of each other.? 
The text of the two epitomes, though in general 
agreement, does not always coincide exactly. Where 
the text of the Vatican epitome differs from the 
Sabbaitic, it sometimes agrees with the text of 
Apollodorus as quoted by Tzetzes, and this agree- 
ment has led Mr. Wagner to conclude that Tzetzes 
is the author of the Vatican epitome. Certainly 
Tzetzes was well acquainted with the Library of 
Apollodorus and drew upon it largely in his learned 
commentary on Lycophron. It would not, therefore, 
be surprising if he had made an abridgment of it for 
his own use or that of his pupils. The hypothesis 
of his authorship is confirmed by the observation that 
the same manuscript, which contains the Vatican 
epitome, contains also part of Tzetzes’s commentary 
on Lycophron. 


1 The Vatican epitome was published by Mr. R. Wagner 
in a separate volume, with Latin notes and dissertations, at 
Leipsic in 1891, under the title Epitoma Vaticana ex Apol- 
lodert Bibliotheca, edidit Richardus Wagner, Accedunt Curae 
. Mythographae de Apollodori fontibus. The Sabbaitic frag- 
ments of the epitome were published by Mr. A. Papado- 
pulos-Kerameus in Rheintsches Museum, N.F. xlvi. (1891), 
pp- 161-192 under the title Apollodort Bibliothecae fragmenta 
Sabbaitica. The Sabbaitic manuscript was examined again 
by Mr. H. Achelis, and some corrected readings which he 
reported were published by Professor Hermann Diels in the 
same volume of the Rheinisches Musewm, pp. 617 sq. 
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2. Editions. The first edition of the Library was 
published by Benedictus Aegius at Rome in 1555. 
In it the Greek text is accompanied by a Latin 
translation and followed by some notes. The second 
edition was prepared by the scholar and printer 
Hieronymus Commelinus and published posthumously 
at his press in Heidelberg in 1599. It contains the 
Latin version of Aegius as well as the Greek text, 
and prefixed to it are a few critical notes by Com- 
melinus, chiefly recording the readings of the Palatine 
manuscript. The next edition was brought out by 
Tanaquil Faber (Salmurii, 1661). I have not seen it, 
but according to Heyne it contains some slight and 
hasty notes not unworthy of a scholar. The next 
editor was the learned English scholar Thomas Gale, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University. He edited 
Apollodorus along with the mythological treatises of 
Conon, Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, Parthenius, and 
Antoninus Liberalis, in a volume entitled Historiae 
Poeticae Scriptores Antiquit, which was published, or at 
all events printed, at Paris in 1675. For his recen- 
sion of Apollodorus he used the readings of at least 
one Oxford manuscript, but according to Heyne he 
was not very diligent in consulting it. His text of 
Apollodorus and the other mythographers is accom- 
panied by a Latin translation and followed by critical 
and exegetical notes. 

All previous editions of Apollodorus were super- 
seded by the one which the illustrious German 
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scholar C. G. Heyne published with a copious critical 
and exegetical commentary. It appeared in two 
volumes, first in 1782 and 1783, and afterwards, 
revised and improved, at Gottingen in 1803.1 Though 
he did not himself consult any manuscripts, he used 
the collations of several manuscripts, including the 
Palatine, Vatican, Medicean, and two in the Royal 
Library at Paris, which had been made many years 
before by a young scholar, Gerard Jacob van 
Swinden, for an edition of Apollodorus which he 
had planned. Heyne also made use of some extracts 
from a third manuscript in the Royal Library at 
Paris, which were procured for him by J. Schweig- 
hiuser. With the help of these collations and his 
own admirable critical sagacity, Heyne was able to 
restore the text of Apollodorus in many places, and 
to purge it of many alien words or sentences which 
had been interpolated from scholia or other sources 
by the first editor, Aegius, and retained by later 
editors. His commentary bears ample witness to 
his learning, acumen, and good sense, and fully 
sustains his high reputation as a scholar. 

A new edition of Apollodorus was published in 
two volumes, with a French translation and notes by 
E. Clavier, at Paris in 1805, and another with notes, 


1 This second edition was issued in two forms, one in 
octavo, the other in smaller volumes. I have used the 
octavo edition. The first volume contains the Greek text 
with introduction and critical notes, but no translation. 
The second volume contains the exegetical commentary. 
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apparently in Latin, by Chr. L. Sommer at Rudol- 
stadt in 1822. These two editions, like the early 
one of Faber, I have not seen and know them only 
by report. In the first volume of his great edition 
of the fragments of the Greek historians,! C. Miiller 
included the text of Apollodorus with a Latin trans- 
lation. He had the advantage of using for the first 
time a collation of the Paris manuscript 2722, which, 
as we have seen, is now believed to be the archetype 
of all the extant manuscripts of Apollodorus. The 
text of Apollodorus was edited, with critical notes, 
by A. Westermann in his collection of ancient Greek 
mythologists (Scriptores Poeticae Historiae Graeci, 
Brunswick, 1843), but he collated no manuscripts 
for the purpose. And contrary to his usual practice 
the great scholar Immanuel Bekker also collated no 
manuscripts for the edition of Apollodorus which he 
published (Teubner, Leipsic, 1854). Nevertheless, 
relying on his own excellent judgment, profound 
knowledge of Greek, and long experience of the 
ways of copyists, he produced a sound text, cor- 
rected in places by his conjectures. The edition of 
R. Hercher which followed (Weidmann, Berlin, 
1874) is characterized by the introduction of many 
conjectural readings, a few of them plausible or 
probable, and by such copious excisions that this 


1 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, five volumes, Paris. 
The preface to the first volume is dated February, 1841 ; 
the preface to the fifth volume is dated November, 1869. 
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slashing critic may almost be said to have mangled 
rather than emended his author. 

Lastly, the text of Apollodorus, supplemented for 
the first time by the Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, 
was edited with a concise critical apparatus and 
indices by Mr. Richard Wagner (Teubner, Leipsic, 
1894). By means of his extensive collation of 
manuscripts, and particularly by a comparison of the 
Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, which are clearly 
independent of our other manuscripts and often 
contain better readings, Mr. Wagner succeeded in 
restoring the true text in many places, He has 
earned the gratitude of all students, not only of 
Apollodorus but of Greek mythology, by his fortunate 
discovery of the Vatican epitome and by his careful 
and judicious recension of the text. 

In the present edition the text is based on that of 
Mr. Wagner, but in doubtful passages I have com- 
pared the editions of Heyne, Miiller, Westermann, 
Bekker, and Hercher, and occasionally the older 
editions of Aegius, Commelinus, and Gale; and | 
have exercised my own judgment in the selection of 
the readings. All variations from Mr. Wagner's 
text are recorded in the footnotes. I have collated 
no manuscripts, and my references to their readings 
are, without exception, derived from my predecessors, 
almost all from the critical apparatus of Mr. Wagner, 
whose symbols I have used to designate the manu- 
scripts. Conjectural emendations of my own have 
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allowed myself a somewhat greater latitude in 
dealing with the text of the Epitome, which rests on 
the authority of only two manuscripts and has not, 
like the rest of the Library, been subjected to the 
scrutiny of many generations of scholars. 

In printing the Epztome, or rather that portion of 
it only which begins where the manuscripts of the 
unabridged work break off, I have departed from 
Mr. Wagner’s arrangement. He has printed the 
Vatican and the Sabbaitic versions in full, arranging 
the two in parallel columns. This arrangement has 
the advantage of presenting the whole of the manu- 
script evidence at a glance to the eye of the reader, 
but it has the disadvantage of frequently compelling 
him, for the sake of the comparison, to read the same 
story twice over in words which differ little or not 
at all from each other. To avoid this repetition 
wherever the two versions present us with duplicate 
accounts of the same story, I have printed only one 
of them in the text, correcting it, where necessary, 
by the other and indicating in the footnotes the 
variations between the two versions. In this way 
the text of the Epitome, like that of the rest of the 
Library, flows in a single stream instead of being 
diverted in many places into two parallel channels. 
I venture to believe that this arrangement will 
prove more convenient to the ordinary reader, 
while at the same time it will sufficiently meet the 
requirements of the critical scholar. The differ- 
ences between the Vatican and the Sabbaitic 
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versions are often so slight that it was not always 
easy to decide which to print in the text and which 
to relegate to the footnotes. I have endeavoured to 
give the preference in every case to the fuller and 
better version, and where the considerations on each 
side were very evenly balanced, I have generally, | 
believe, selected the Vatican version, because on 
the whole its Greek style seems somewhat purer 
and therefore more likely to correspond with the 
original. 

As the Library is no doubt chiefly used as a work 
of reference by scholars who desire to refresh their 
memory with the details of a myth or legend or to 
trace some tale to its source, I have sought to consult 
their convenience by referring in the notes to the 
principal passages of other ancient writers where 
each particular story is told, and have often, though 
not always, briefly indicated how far Apollodorus 
agrees with or differs from them. Further, in 
commenting on my author I have illustrated some 
points of folk-lore by parallels drawn from other 
peoples, but I have abstained from discussing at 
length their origin and significance, because such 
discussions would be foreign to the scope of the 
series to which this edition of Apollodorus belongs. 
For the same reason | have barely alluded to the 
monumental evidence, which would form an indis- 
pensable part of a regular commentary on Apollo- 
dorus. Many of the monuments have already been 
described and discussed by me in my commentary 
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on Pausanias, and in order to avoid repetition, and 
to save space, I have allowed myself not infrequently 
to refer my readers to that work. Even so, I fear I 
have considerably transgressed the limits usually set 
to annotation in this series; and I desire to thank 
the General Editors for the kind indulgence which 
has permitted and pardoned the transgression. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


1, Brick Court, TEMPLE, 
LoNnpDOoN. 
5th April, 1921. 
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SUMMARY’ 


I.—THEOGONY. 


Book I., Chaps. 1.-v1. 


OFFspRING of Sky and Earth: the Hundred-handed, 
Cyclopes, Titans, i. 1-3. The Titans attack and mutilate 
Sky, origin of the Furies, i.4. The children of Cronus 
and Rhea, the birth of Zeus, 1. 5-7. Zeus conquers the 
Titans and divides the kingdom with his brothers, ii. 1. 
Offspring of the Titans, ii. 2-5. Offspring of Sea and 
Earth, ii. 6-7. 

Children of Zeus by Hera, Themis, Dione, Eurynome, 
Styx and Memory (the Muses), ii.1. Children of the 
Muses: Calliope’s children Linus and Orpheus, iii. 2, 
Clio’s child Hyacinth (Thamyris), iii. 3, Euterpe’s child 
Rhesus, Thalia’s children the Corybantes, Melpomene’s 
children the Sirens, iii. 4. Hephaestus, ii. 5. The 
birth of Athena, ii. 6. Asteria, Latona, the birth of 
Artemis and Apollo. Apollo slays the Python, iv. 1, 
Tityus, iv. 1, and Marsyas, iv. 2. Artemis slays Orion, 
iv. 3-5. 

Children of Poseidon and Amphitrite, iv. 6. 

Pluto carries off Persephone. Demeter comes to 
Eleusis (Triptolemus). Persephone remains with Pluto 
(Ascalaphus), v. 

Battle of the gods and giants, vi. 1-2. Typhon, vi. 3. 


1 Translated, with some modifications, from the Aryu- 
mentum prefixed to R. Wagner’s edition of Apollodorus. 
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Il.—TuHe Famity or DEUCALION. 
Book: 1., Chaps. vi1.-1x. 


Prometheus creates men, and for the theft of fire is 
nailed to the Caucasus, vii. 1. Deucalion and Pyrrha 
saved from the flood, vii. 1-2. Deucalion’s children. 
Hellen’s sons Dorus, Xuthus, Aeolus and their children, 
vil, 2-3, 

Aeolus’s daughters and their offspring: Perimede, 
Pisidice, Alcyone, vii. 3-4. Canace (the Aloads), vii. 4. 
Calyce, Endymion, Aetolus, Pleuron and Calydon and 
their children (Marpessa), vii. 5-10. Oeneus, grandson 
of Pleuron, father of Deianira and Meleager, viii. 1-2. 
The hunting of the Calydonian boar (list of the hunters, 
vill. 2), death of Meleager, viii. 2-3. Tydeus, son of 
Oeneus. Death of Oeneus, viii. 4-6. 

Aeolus’s sons and their offspring : Athamas, father of 
Phrixus and Helle (the Golden Fleece), ix. 1. The 
deaths of Athamas and Ino, ix. 2. Sisyphus and his 
stone, ix. 3, Deion, ix. 4. Perieres, ix. 5. Magnes, 
ix. 6. Salmoneus and his mock thunder, ix.7. Tyro, 
daughter of Salmoneus, mother of Neleus and Pelias, 
ix. 8-10. Cretheus, husband of Tyro. His grandsons 
Bias and the seer Melampus (the kine of Phylacus). 
ix. 11-13. Admetus, son of Pheres (son of Cretheus), 
and husband of Alcestis, ix. 14-15. Jason, son of Aeson 
(son of Cretheus), sent by Pelias to fetch the Golden 
Fleece, ix. 16. 

The Argonauts.—The building of the ship Argo. List 
of the Argonauts, ix. 16. The Argonauts put in at the 
island of Lemnos, ix. 17, they kill Cyzicus, king of the 
Doliones, by mistake, ix. 18, they leave Hercules and 
Polyphemus in Mysia (Hylas), ix. 19, Pollux conquers 
Amycus, king of the Bebryces, ix. 20, at Salmydessus 
they rid Phineus of the Harpies, ix. 21, they pass 
through the Symplegades, ix. 22, they are received by 
Lycus, king of the Mariandynians, ix. 23, they arrive in 
Colchis. Jason, with the help of Medea, tames the bulls, 
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conquers the carth-born men, and carries off the Golden 
Fleece. The Argonauts set out with Medea (the murder 
of Apsyrtus), ix. 23-24. As they sail past the Eridanus, 
Zeus causes them to wander ; they are purified for the 
murder of Apsyrtus by Circe, ix. 24, sailing past the 
Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, they come to the Phaea- 
cians, ix. 25, they dedicate an altar to Radiant Apollo, 
they destroy Talus, the bronze. guardian of the island 
of Crete, ix. 26. Return of the Argonauts. Death 
of Pelias, ix. 26-27. Jason and Medea fly to Corinth. 
Medea murders Glauce, the bride of Jason, and her 
own children, takes refuge with Aegeus at Athens, has 
by him a son, Medus, and finally returns to her own 
country, ix. 28. 


I1I.—Tue Famiry or Inacuus (BELvs). 
Book II., Chaps. 1.-vitt. 


TInachus’s sons Aegialeus and Phoroneus, and 
Phoroneus’s children. Argus and Pelasgus. Argus 
of the many eyes, i. 1. Io’s wanderings, i. 2-4.- Her 
great-grandsons Agenor (compare iii. 1-7) and Belus, i. 4. 

Belus’s offspring : Danaus and Egyptus, i. 4. Marriage 
of the sons of Egyptus with the daughters of Danaus (list, 
i. 5), i. 4-6. Nauplius the wrecker, son of Amymone, 
i, 5. 
Acrisius and Proetus, grandsons of Lynceus and 
Hypermnestra, ii. 1. The daughters of Proetus are 
cured of their madness by Melampus, ii. 2, Bellerophon 
kills the Chimaera, iii. 1-2. Danae, daughter of Acrisius, 
with her infant son Perseus, floats to Seriphos, iv. 1. 
Perseus, sent by Polydectes, comes to the Phorcides 
and the nymphs, slays Medusa (birth of Pegasus), 
iv. 2, frees Andromeda, punishes Polydectes, iv. 3, 
and returning to his country kills Acrisius accidentally, 
iv. 4. The family of Perseus. Birth of Eurystheus, 
grandson of Perseus, iv. 5. War of Electryon, son of 
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Perseus, against the Teleboans. Amphitryon, grandson 
of Perseus, accidentally kills Electryon, iv. 6. Amphitryon 
goes with Alemena to Thebes, kills the Cadmean vixen, 
and wages war on the Taphians: Pterelaus of the golden 
hair killed by his daughter, iv. 6-7. 

Hercules, son of Zeus and Alemena, kills the serpents 
sent by Hera, iv. 8. The education of Hercules (Linus), 
iv. 9. Hercules kills the lion of Cithaeron (the daughters 
of Thespius), iv. 9-10, conquers the Minyans, marries 
Megara, receives arms from the gods, iv. 11, goes 
mad, murders his children, and is sent by Apollo to 
EKurystheus, iv. 12. 

The twelve (ten, see iv. 12 and v. 11) labours of 
Hercules, v. 


1. He strangles the Nemean lion and is entertained by 
Molorchus, v. l. 

2. With Jolaus he destroys the Lernaean hydra and 
kills the crab, v. 2. 

3. He wounds and captures the Cerynitian hind, v. 3. 

4. He captures the Erymanthian boar, he kills the 
Centaurs (Pholus, Chiron), v. 4. 

5. He cleanses the stable of Augeas (the testimony of 
Phyleus), v. 5. ; 

6. He shoots the Stymphalian birds, v. 6. 

7. He brings the Cretan bull to Eurystheus, v. 7. 

8. He carries off the mares of Diomedes the Thracian 
(death of Abderus and foundation of Abdera), v. 8. 

® He wins the belt of Hippolyta (the sons of Andro- 
geus in Paros ; Mygdon; rescue of Hesione ; Sarpedon ; 
Thasos ; the sons of Proteus), v. 9. 

10. He drives away the kine of Geryon from Erythia 
(the pillars of Hercules; the golden goblet of the Sun: 
Talebion and Dercynus, Eryx, Strymon), v. 10. 

11. He brings the apples of the Hesperides from the 
Hyperboreans to Mycenae (Cyenus, Nereus, Antaeus, 
Busiris, Emathion, Prometheus, Atlas), v. 11. 

12. He carries off Cerberus from the nether world 
(the Eleusinian mysteries, the Gorgon’s ghost, Theseus 
and Pirithous, Ascalaphus, Menoetes), v. 12. 
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Hercules woos in vain Jole, daughter of Kurytus, and 
in a fit of madness kills Iphitus, vi. 1-2, fights with 
Apollo for the Delphic tripod, and serves Omphale for 
three years (Cecropes, Syleus; the burial of Icarus), 
vi. 2-3. Along with Telamon he captures Troy (Hesione, 
Priam), vi. 4. He ravages the island of Cos, vil. 1. He 
conquers Augeas (Eurytus and Cteatus ; foundations at 
Olympia), vii. 2, captures Pylus, makes war on the 
Lacedaemonians (Cepheus, Sterope, and the Gorgon’s 
tress), vii. 3, and forces Auge (exposure of Telephus), 
vii. 4. He marries Deianira (the wrestling with Ache- 
lous, the horn of Amalthea), vil. 5, fights for the Caly- 
donians against the Thesprotians (Astyoche, Tlepoleimus), 
sends his sons to Sardinia, kills Eunomus at a feast, 
sets out with Deianira for Trachis, kills Nessus at the 
ford, vii. 6, slaughters an ox of Thiodamas, fights for 
Aegimius against the Lapiths (Coronus, Laogoras), slays 
Cycnus and Amyntor. He captures Oechalia and carries 
off Iole ; infected by the poisoned robe which he received 
from Deianira, he burns himself on a pyre on Mount 
Oeta (Poeas), and ascending to heaven he marries Hebe, 
Wal. 7. 

List of the children of Hercules, vii. 8. 

The Heraclids fly to Ceyx, and then to the Athenians, 
with whose help they vanquish Eurystheus, viii.1. They 
occupy and then abandon Peloponnese. Tlepolemus 
goes to Rhodes. Through misunderstanding an oracle 
the Heraclids make a second fruitless attempt to conquer 
Peloponnese, vill. 2. In the third generation afterwards 
Temenus, . Cresphontes, and Aristodemus build ships. 
and again prepare to attack Peloponnese, but having 
slain a soothsayer they fail in the enterprise, vill. 2-3. 
Ten years afterwards the Heraclids under the leadership 
of Oxylus conquer Peloponnese and divide it among 
themselves by lot, vin. 3-5. The deaths of Temenus 
and Cresphontes, vili. 5. 
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TV.—TuHe Famity oF AGENOR (Europa). 
Book III., Chaps. 1. 1-111. 2. 


Agenor’s children. Europa is carried off by Zeus; 
and Phoenix, Cilix, Cadmus, and Thasus, being sent to 
fetch her back, settle in Phoenicia, Cilicia, Thrace, and 
Thasos, i. 1. Europa’s children: Minos, Sarpedon, 
Rhadamanthys (Miletus), i. 2. On the death of Asterius, 
husband of Europa, Minos succeeds to the kingdom of 
Crete. Inflamed with love for a bull, which Poseidon 
had sent from the sea, Pasiphae gives birth to the 
Minotaur, i. 3. Althaemenes, grandson of Minos, settles 
with his sister Apemosyne in Rhodes, and involuntarily 
kills his father Catreus, ii. Glaucus, son of Minos, his 
death and resurrection (the seer Polyidus), iii. 1-2. 


V.—Tue Famity oF AGENOR (CapMUs). 
Book III., Chaps. 1v. 1-vit. 7. 


Cadmus, following a cow, founds Thebes, slays the 
dragon of Ares, and overcomes the earthborn brothers, 
iv. 1-2. Children of Cadmus and Harmonia: Autonoe, 
Ino, Semele, Agave, Polydorus. Semeleand Zeus. Birth 
and upbringing of Dionysus (Athamas, Ino, and Meli- 
certes), iv. 2-3. Actaeon, son of Autonoe, and his dogs, 
iv. 4. The travels of Dionysus (deaths of Lycurgus and 
Pentheus, adventure with the pirates), v. 1-3. The erid 
of Cadmus and Harmonia in Illyria, v. 4. The offspring 
of Polydorus: Labdacus, Laius. Lycus and Dirce are 
slain by Zethus and Amphion, the sons of Antiope by 
Zeus, v. 5. Niobe and her children, the weeping stone, 
v. 6. Oedipus, his birth and exposure, his parricide, 
the riddle of the Sphinx, his incest, his exile and death 
in Attica, v. 7-9. 

Expedition of the Seven against Thebes, vi. 1-vu. 1. 
Polynices, expelled by Eteocles, marries the daughter of 
Adyrastus (Tydeus), vi. 1. Eriphyle, bribed by Polynices 
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with the golden necklace, induces Amphiaraus to join in 
-the war, vi. 2. List of the leaders, vi. 3. On the death 
of Opheltes they institute the Nemean games, vi. 4, they 
send Tydeus on an embassy to Thebes, vi. 5, attack the 
city (account of the seer Tiresias, vi. 7), and are defeated 
by the Thebans (Capaneus, Eteocles and Polynices, 
Tydeus, Amphiaraus), vi. 6-8. Heroism and death of 
Antigone. The bodies of the leaders are buried by 
Theseus, death of Evadne on the pyre, vii. 1. 

The Epigoni (list, vii. 2) capture Thebes ; death of 
Tiresias, vii. 2-4. Alcmaeon, his matricide, madness, 
wanderings and death; his wife Callirrhoe, and his 
children Amphilochus and ‘Visiphone, vii. 5-7. 


VI.—TuHe Fairy or PELASGUS. 
Book TIL, Chaps. v11.-1x. 


Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, and his sons (list viii. 1), 
except the youngest, Nyctimus, are killed for their 
impiety by Zeus with thunderbolts, viii. 1-2. Callisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, mother of Arcas, transformed into 
a bear, vill. 2. The offspring of Arcas, Auge, mother 
of Telephus, ix. 1. Atalanta and her suitors, Milanion 
and the golden apples, ix. 2. 


VIJ.—Tue Famity or ATLAs. 
Book III., Chaps. x. 1-x11. 6. 


The Pleiades, x. 1. Hermes, son of Maia, his youth- 
ful exploits, x. 2. The offspring of Taygete : Lace- 
daemon, Hyacinth, Lynceus, and Idas. Leucippus’s 
daughters, of whom Arsinoe becomes the mother of 
‘Aesculapius (Coronis). Aesculapius is educated by 
Chiron and thunderstruck by Zeus for his leechcraft. 
Apollo kills the Cyclopes and serves Admetus for a year, 
x. 3-4, Children of Hippocoon, of Icarius, and of 
Tyndareus. Birth of Helen, x. 4-7. Helen is carried 
off by Theseus, but rescued by Castor and Pollux, x. 7. 
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Helen’s suitors and marriage with Menelaus, x. 8-9. 
Menelaus’s children, xi. 1. Castor and Pollux, their 
combat with Idas and Lynceus, their elevation to the 
gods, and their alternations between the upper and lower 
worlds, x1. 2. 

Electra, daughter of Atlas, her offspring, xii. 1-6. 
Tasion and Dardanus and his sons Ilus and Erichthonius. 
Tros, son of Erichthonius, and father of Ilus, Assaracus, 
and Ganymede, xii, 1-2. TIlus, following a cow, founds 
Troy and receives the Palladium. Origin of the Pal- 
ladium. Laomedon, son of Ilus, father of Tithonus 
and of Priam, xii. 3. Tithonus and the Dawn. Priam’s 
children: Aesacus, Hectorg Paris, Cassandra, and the 
rest, xl. 4-5. Hector and Andromache. Paris and 
Oenone, xii. 6. 


VIII.—Tue Famity or Asopus. 
Book IIL, Chaps. x11. 6-x1u. 8. 


Asopus’s children, Ismenus, Pelagon, and twenty 
daughters, of whom Aegina is carried off by Zeus, xii. 6. 
Aeacus, son of Aegina, his righteousness, his prayer for 
rain ; father of Peleus and ‘l'elamon, who are banished 
for the murder of thei brother Phocus. Telamon 
becomes king of Salamis; father of Ajax and Teucer, 
xii. 6-7. Peleus comes to Phthia; joining in the hunt 
of the Calydonian boar he accidentally kills Eurytion ; is 
purified by Acastus and maligned by Astydamia, wife of 
Acastus ; hunts on Mount Pelion and is saved from the 
centaurs by Chiron, xiii. 1-3. Marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, xiii. 4-5. The nurture of Achilles (Thetis, Chiron, 
Lycomedes), xill. 6-8. Phoenix, Patroclus, xiii. 8. 


IXN.—Tne Kincs or ATHENS. 
Book III., Chaps. xrv. 1-xv. 9. 


1. Cecrops, earth-born. Contest between Athena and 
Poseidon forthe guardiauship of Athens, xiv. 1. Cecrops’s 
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children Erysichthon, Agraulus, Herse, Pandrosus (Hali- 
rhothius ; trial and acquittal of Ares at the Areopagus), 
xiv. 2. Cephalus, son of Herse, and ancestor of Cinyras, 
xiv. 3. Adonis, son of Cinyras, loved by Aphrodite, 
killed by a boar, xiv. 3-4. 

2. Cranaus, earth- born, father of Cranae, Cranaechme, 
and Atthis, xiv. 5. 

3. Amphictyon, earth-born or son of Deucalion, xiv. 6. 

4. EHrichthonius, son of Hephaestus by Atthis or Athena, 
dedicates an image of Athena on the Acropolis and 
institutes the Panathenaic festival, xiv. 6. 

5. Pandion, son of Erichthonius : in his reign Demeter 
comes to Celeus at Eleusis, and Dionysus comes to Icarius 
(death of Erigone), xiv. 7. Pandion’s daughters Procne 
and Philomela (Tereus), xiv. 8. 

6. Erechtheus, son of Pandion: his priestly brother 
Butes, his children, xv. 1. Chthonia. Procris and 
Cephalus (Minos), xv. 1. Orithyia and Boreas, xv. 2. 
Cleopatra and Phineus, xv. 3. Eumolpus, son of Chione, 
xv. 4. Erechtheus, in the war with Eleusis, sacrifices one 
of his daughters, and slays Eumolpus, xv. 4-5. 

7. Cecrops, son of Erechtheus, xv. 5. 

8. Pandion, son of Cecrops, is expelled by the sons of 
Metion and flies to Megara, xv. 5. 

9. Aegeus, son of Pandion, returns to Athens with his 
brothers, xy. 5-6, and begets Theseus by Aethra at 
Troezen, xv. 6-7. He sends Androgeus, son of Minos, 
against the Marathonian bull, xv. 7. Minos makes war 
on Megara (Nisus and Scylla) and on Athens, xv. 7-8. 
Hyacinth’s daughters are sacrificed at Athens, xv. 8. 
Minos imposes on the Athenians a tribute of boys and 
girls to be sent annually to the Minotaur (the labyrinth 
built by Daedalus), xv. 8—9. 

10. Theseus. 


X.—THEseEus. 
Book III., Chap. xv1., Epitome, 1. 1-24. 


On growing up Theseus tae Troezen for Athens, kills 
Periphetes, Sinis, mi. xvi, the ‘“Crommyonian sow, 
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Sciron, Cercyon, and Damastes, Epitome, i. 1-4. Aegeus, 
instigated by Medea, sends Theseus against the Mara- 
thonian bull and offers him a cup of poison, 5-6. Theseus, 
with the help of Ariadne, conquers the Minotaur, and 
flying with Ariadne resigns her to Dionysus in Naxos, 
7-9,.and on the death of Aegeus succeeds to the kingdom 
of Athens, 10-11. Daedalus and his son Icarus escape 
from the labyrinth : Icarus falls into the sea, but Daedalus 
reaches the court of Cocalus, whose daughters kill Minos, 
12-15. Theseus marries an Amazon, and afterwards 
Phaedra. Death of Hippolytus, 16-19. Ixion and his 
whecl, 20. Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths, 21 (Zeno- 
bius). Caeneus, 22. Theseus goes down to hell with 
Pirithous, but is freed by Hercules, and being expelled 
from Athens is murdered by Lycomedes,-23—24. 


XNXL—TuHeE Famity or PE.Lops. 
Epitome, 11. 1-16. 


Tantalus in hell, 1.  Broteas, 2. Pelops, with the 
help of Myrtilus, vanquishes Oenomaus, marries Hippo- 
damia, kills Myrtilus, and takes possession of Peloponnese, 
3-9. Sons of Pelops: Atreus and Thyestes (the golden 
lamb, Aerope, backward journey of the sun, the cannibal 
feast, Aegisthus), 10-14. Agamemnon and Menelaus are 
brought up by Polyphides and Oencus, 15 (Tzetzes). 
Agamemnon marries Clytaemnestra, and Menelaus marries 
Helen, 16. 


XII.—-ANTEHOMERICA. 
Epitome, 111. 1-35, 


Zeus resolves to stir up war, 1. The Apple of Discord 
awarded by Paris to Aphrodite. Paris carries off Helen, 
and, after tarrying in Phoenicia and Cyprus, returns to 
Troy, 2-4. Helen left with Proteus in Egypt, 5. Mene- 
laus and Agamemnon summon the kings of Greece to war. 
Ulysses feigns madness (death of Palamedes), Cinyras 
sends toy ships. The Wine-growers, 6-10., 
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Catalogue of the ships, 11-14. The portent at Aulis, 
15. Agamemnon and Achilles chosen leaders, 16. The 
Mysian war. Telephus wounded by Achilles. Return of 
the Greeks, 17-18. 

In the tenth year after the rape of Helen the Greeks 
again assemble. Telephus, being healed by Achilles, 
shows them the way, 19-20. Iphigenia sacrificed to 
Artemis at Aulis and transported by the goddess to 
Tauris, 21-22. The Greeks arrive at Tenedos 23. Tenes 
and his stepmother, 24-25. Tenes killed by Achilles, 26. 
Philoctetes, stung by a serpent, is marooned in Leninos, 
27. Ulysses and Menelaus demand the restoration of 
Helen, 28. The Greeks land at Troy and put the Trojans 
to flight. Death of Protesilaus (Laodamia), Cycnus. 
The Trojans besieged, 29-31. Achilles slays Troilus, 
captures Lycaon, and having slain Mestor drives off the 
herds of Aeneas, 32. List of the towns taken by Achilles, 
33. In the tenth year the Trojans receive the help of 
allies (list), 34-35. 


XITI.—Tue ‘ Tnrap.” 
Epitome, iv. 1-8. 


The wrath of Achilles. The combat of Menelaus and. 
Paris, 1. Diomedes wounds Aphrodite and meets Glaucus 
in battle. The combat of Ajax and Hector, 2. The 
Greeks, put to flight, send ambassadors to Achilles, 3. 
Ulysses and Diomedes slay Dolon, 4, Hector attacks the 
ships, 5. The death of Patroclus, 6. Achilles receives 
arms from Thetis, puts the Trojans to flight, and slays 
Hector. The burial of Patroclus. Priam ransoms the 
body of Hector, 7-8. 


XIV.—-PosTHOMERICA. 
ipitome, v. 1-25. 
Penthesilea slain by Achilles. Thersites (death of 
Hippolyte), 1-2. Achilles slays Memnon, but is shot by 
lv 


SUMMARY 


Apollo and Paris, 3. His body and his arms are rescued 
by Ajax and Ulysses, 4. The burial of Achilles, 5. 
Competition of Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles. 
Death and burial of Ajax, 6-7. 

In accordance with a prophecy of Calchas, Ulysses and 
Diomedes fetch Philoctetes, who shoots Paris, 8. Quarrel 
between Deiphobus and Helenus for the hand of Helen. 
By the advice of Calchas, Ulysses captures Helenus on 
Mount Ida, and Helenus prophesies to the Greeks con- 
cerning the fall of Troy, 9-10. By the advice of Helenus, 
the Greeks fetch the bones of Pelops, and Ulysses and 
Phoenix bring Neoptolemus from Scyros. Neoptolemus 
kills Eurypylus, son of Telephus. Ulysses and Diomedes 
steal the Trojan Palladium, 11-15. 

By the advice of Ulysses, Epeus fashions the Wooden 
Horse, in which the leaders ensconce themselves. The 
Greeks leave Sinon behind and depart to Tenedos, 14-15. 
The Trojans drag the Horse into the city, and despite the 
counsels of Laocoon and Cassandra resolve to dedicate it 
to Athena, 16-17. The sons of Laocoon killed by ser- 
pents, 18. Ona signal given by Sinon the Greeks return. 
Helen comes to the Horse and calls to the Greek leaders 
(Anticlus), 19. The leaders descend from the Horse and 
open the gates to the Greeks, 20. The sack of Troy : 
Priam, Glaucus, Aeneas, Helena, Aethra, Cassandra, 
21-22. Division of the spoil: the slaughter of Astyanax 
and Polyxena, the fortunes of Cassandra, Andromache, 
and Hecuba (changed into a dog), Laodice swallowed in 
an earthquake. Trial of Ajax for impiety, 23-25. 


XV.—THE RETURNS. 
Epitome, v1. 1-30. 


Quarrel between Agamemnon and Menelaus concerning 
the return. Diomedes, Nestor, and Menelaus set out, 1. 
Amphilochus, Calchas, Leonteus, Polypoetes, and Poda- 
lirius go by land to Colophon, where Calchas is vanquished 
by Mopsus in a contest of skill and is buried by his 
companions, 2-4. 


lvi 


SUMMARY 


The fleet of Agamemnon is dispersed by a storm oft 
Tenos. Shipwreck, death, and burial of Ajax, 5-6. 
Many are shipwrecked and perish through the false lights 
displayed by Nauplius at Cape Caphereus, 7. Nauplius, 
the revenge he takes for the death of his son, 8-11. 
Neoptolemus goes by land to Molossia, and by the way 
he buries Phoenix. Helenus remains with Deiadamia in 
Molossia. Neoptolemus, on the death of Peleus, succeeds 
to the kingdom of Phthia, wrests Hermione from Orestes, 
and is killed at Delphi, 12-14. Wariderings of the 
leaders who escaped shipwreck at Cape Caphereus, 15, 
15 abe (Tzetzes). 

The loves of Demophon and Phyllis, 16-17 Podalirius 
and the oracle, 18. Amphilochus, 19. Virgins sent by 
the Locrians for a thousand years to Athena at Troy, 
20-22. 

Agamemnon on his return home is murdered by 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, 23. Orestes is brought up 
by Strophius, and with the help of Pylades murders 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. He is tormented by the 
Furies, but acquitted at the Areopagus, 24-25. Orestes 
with the help of Pylades brings back Iphigenia and the 
image of Artemis from Tauris to Greece, 26-27. The 
children of Orestes and his death, 28. 

After many wanderings Menelaus arrives in Egypt, 
where he recovers Helen from Proteus, and after eight 
years returns to Sparta. Dying he is received with 
Helen into the Elysian fields, 29-30. 


XVI.—THE WaNpERINGS or ULyYssEs. 
Epitome, vit. 1-40. 


Ulysses variously said to have roamed over Libya, or 
Sicily, or the Ocean, or the Tyrrhenian Sea, 1. 

Ulysses, after setting sail from Troy, fights with the 
Cicones, 2. The Lotus-eaters, 3. Adventures with the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, 4-9. The isle of Aeolus, King of 
the Winds, 10-11. The cannibal Laestrygones, 12-13. 


lvii 


SUMMARY 


The enchantress Circe, 14-16. The descent to the nether 
world, 1”. The Sirens, 18-19. Scylla and Charybdis, 
20-21. The oxenof the Sun. The shipwreck. Charybdis, 
22-23. The island of Calypso. The raft. Alcinous and 
the Phaeacians. The return home, 24-25. ‘The suitors 
of Penelope (list 27-30), 26-31. _Eumaeus. Melanthius. 
Irus, 32. The slaughter of the suitors, 33. 

Ulysses in Thesprotia performs the rites enjoined by 
Tiresias and marries the queen Callidice (Poliporthes), 
34-35. Ulysses is killed unwittingly by his son Tele- 
gonus. Telegonus takes his father's body and Penelope 
with him to Ciree, who transports them to the Islands of 
the Blest, 36-37. 

Other stories told of Penelope and Ulysses: Penelope 
Said to have been debauched by Antinous and therefore 
sent back to her father Iearius ; at Mantinea she gives 
birth to Pan, whom she had by Hermes, 38. Amphi- 
nomus slain by Ulysses, because he was said to have 
seduced Penelope, 39. Ulysses, senteneed by Neoptole- 
mus to banishment for the murder of the suitors, 
emigrates to Aetolia, and having there begotten a son 
Leontophonus by the daughter of Thoas he dies in old 
age, 40. 
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SYMBOLS EMPLOYED IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 
(Adopted from R. Wagner’s edition, Leipsic, 1894) 


A = Readings of all or most of the MSS. of The Library. 
EK = Epitoma Vaticana: Vaticanus 950. 
S = Sabbaitic fragments: Sabbaiticus-Hierosolymitanus 366. 
R = Parisinus 2722 (the archetype). 
R@ = Parisinus 2967. 
O = Oxford MS.: Laudianus 55. 
B = Readings of the MSS. PR>R¢. 
P = Palatinus-Vaticanus 52. 
Rb = Parisinus 1653. 
R¢ = Parisinus 1658. 
C = Readings of the MSS. VLTN. 
V = Vaticanus 1017. 
L = Laurentianus plut. LX. 29. 
N = Neapolitanus 204 (III. A 1). 
T = Taurinensis CII. 11. 
[ ] Passages enclosed in ‘these brackets are probably 
spurious. 


< > Passages enclosed in these brackets are not in the 
existing manuscripts of Apollodorus, but were 
probably written by him. 
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bo 


AITIOAAOAQPOY 
BIBAIOOHKH 


A 


iT. Ovpavos T P@TOS TOD (TavTos eduvaa revoe 
KOT HOV. ynuas d€ [hv éréxvwce mpwtous Tovds 
ExaTOYXELpAs mpoaayopevdevtas, Bovdpewv Tvnv? 
OTTOV, OF peyeber TE avuTépBrnTot Kat Suvdpet 
KadevaTnKecav, yelpas pev ava éxatov Kedharas 
dé ava mevtyKovra &xovtes. peta TovTous be 


1 yuynv C, schol. Plato, Laws, vii. p. 795 c. 


! According to Hesiod (Theog. 126 sqg.), Sky (Uranus) 
was a son of Karth (Gaia), but afterwards lay with his own 
mother and had by her Cronus, the giants, the Cyclopes, and 
so forth. As to the marriage of Sky and Earth, see the 
fragment of the Chrysippus of Euripides, quoted by Sextus 
Empiricus, p. 751, ed. Bekker (7'ragicoruwm Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck,? Leipsic, 1889, p. 633) ; Lucretius i. 
250 sq., li. 991 sqgg.; Virgil, Georg. ii, 325 sqqg. The myth 
of such a marriage is widespread among the lower races. 
See E. B. Tylor, “Primitive Culture? (London, 1873), i. 321 
sqq., li. 270 sqq. For example, the Ewe people of 'Togo- land, 
in West Africa, think that the Earth is the wife of the Sky, 
and that their marriage takes place in the rainy season, 
when the rain causes the seeds to sprout and bear fruit. 
These fruits they regard as the children of Mother Earth, 
who in their opinion is the mother also of men and of gods, 
see J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stdmme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 464, "BAS. 
In the regions of the Senegal and the Niger it is believed 
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BOOK I 


I. Sky was the first who ruled over the whole 
world.!. And having wedded Earth, he begat first 
the Hundred-handed, as they are named: Briareus, 
Gyes, Cottus, who were unsurpassed in size and 
might, each of them having a hundred hands and fifty 
heads.2. After these, Earth bore him the Cyclopes, 


that the Sky-god and the Earth-goddess are the parents of 
the principal spirits who dispense life and death, weal and 
woe, among mankind. See Maurice Delafosse, Huut-Sénégal- 
Niger (Paris, 1912), iii. 173 sqq. Similarly the Manggerai, a 
people of West Flores, in the Indian Archipelago, personify 
Sky and Earth as husband and wife; the consummation of 
their marriage is manifested in the rain, which fertilizes 
Mother Earth, so that she gives birth to her children, the 
produce of the fields and the fruits of the trees. The sky is 
called langit ; it is the male power: the earth is called alang ; 
it is the female power. Together they form a divine couple, 
called Moeri Kraény. See H. B. Stapel, ‘‘Het Manggér- 
aische Volk (West Flores),” Z%jdschrift voor Indische Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde, lvi. (Batavia and the Hague, 1914), 
. 163. 

Pa Compare Hesiod, Theog. 147 sqq. Instead of Gyes, some 
MSS. of Hesiod read Gyges, and this form of the name is 
supported by the Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 795. 
Compare Ovid, Fasti, iv. 593; Horace, Odes, ii. 17. 14, iii, 
4. 69, with the commentators. 
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auT@ TEkvot PA Kukdoras, “Apyny * 2repomny 
Bpovryy, & cov Exag Tos elyev éva opbarpor ¢ ert TOU 
eT@ToU. GdAAA TOUTOUS pe Ovpavos dijoas els 
Tdptapov Eppirre (romos dé ovT0s épeBwons éativ 
év “Acdov, TOTOUTOY ATO Yyhs EXov OidoTnpua 6 doov 
Gi’ ovpavod yh), Texvot d€ avOss éx I'ijs matoas 
pev tovs Titdvas mpocayopevOévtas, ‘OKxeavov 
Kotov “Yrrepiova Kpetov “laterov cai vewratov” 
e / / ° 4 \ \ ih 
atavtwv Kpovov, duyatépas 6€ tas KAnGeiaas 
Tetavidas, Tnévv ‘Péav Qéuev Munpoodvynv Poi- 
Bqv A:a@vny Oectav. 

"Ayavaxtodoa 6€ TH ért tH amonhelg T@V els 
Taprapov pipevrany * malScov Treiber Tos Titavas 
émiléc0at TO Tratpi, Kal Stdwarv adapavtivny 
a / e \ 3 nw \ > / 
apmrnv Kpove. ot dé Oxeavod yopis émitievtat, 
kat Kpdvos arotepmv Ta aidola tod marpos eis 
Thv Odraccav adinoev. éx b€ TOV oTAXAypLOY 
ToD péovtos aipatos épuwies éyévovto, “AdXnKT@ 
Tisipovn Méyatpa. ris d€ apyis éxBaXovtes 

1 “Apyav Heyne: a&prny KA. 

2 veararoy HOR®: yervewtaroy BT: yevvaidrarov VLN. 

3 pipévtwy E: bepBevreoy Xe 


1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 139 sqq. 

2 Compare Hesiod, 7'heog. 617 sqq. and for the description 
of Tartarus, 717 sqgq. According to Hesiod, a brazen anvil 
would take nine days and nights to fall from heaven to earth, 
and nine days and nights to fall from earth to Tartarus. 

% Compare Hesiod, Theog. 132 sqq. who agrees in describ- 
ing Cronus as the youngest of the brood. As Zeus, who 
succeeded his father Cronus on the heavenly throne, was 
likewise the youngest of his family (Hesiod, 7'heog. 453 sqq.), 
we may conjecture that among the ancient Greeks or their 
ancestors inheritance was at one time regulated by the 
custom of ultimogeniture or the succession of the youngest, 
as to which see Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 429 sqq. 
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to wit, Arges, Steropes, Brontes,! of whom each had 
one eye on his forehead. But them Sky bound and 
cast into Tartarus, a gloomy place in Hades as far 
distant from earth as earth is distant from the sky.? 
And again he begat children by Earth, to wit, the 
Titans as they are named: Ocean, Coeus, Hyperion, 
Crius, Iapetus, and, youngest of all, Cronus; also 
daughters, the Titanides as they are called: Tethys, 
Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Dione, Thia.* 
But Earth, grieved at the destruction of her chil- 
dren, who had been cast into Tartarus, persuaded 
the Titans to attack their father and gave Cronus 
an adamantine sickle. And they, all but Ocean, 
attacked him, and Cronus cut off his father’s 
genitals and threw them into the sea; and from 
the drops of the flowing blood were born Furies, 
to wit, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera.* And, 
having dethroned their father, they brought up their 


In the secluded highlands of Arcadia, where ancient customs 
and traditions lingered long, King Lycaon is said to have 
been succeeded by his youngest son. See Apollodorus, iii. 8. 1. 

4 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 156-190. Here Apollodorus 
follows Hesiod, according to whom the Furies sprang, 
not from the genitals of Sky which were thrown into the 
sea, but from the drops of his blood which fell on Earth 
and impregnated her. The sickle with which Cronus did 
the deed is said to have been flung by him into the 
sea at Cape Drepanum in Achaia (Pausanias, vii. 23. 4). 
The barbarous story of the mutilation of the divine father by 
his divine son shocked the moral sense of later ages. See 
Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 377 u-878 a, Huthyphro, pp. 55-64 ; 
Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 24. 63 sqqg. Andrew Lang 
interpreted the story with some probability as one of a 
world-wide class of myths intended to explain the separation 
of Earth and Sky. See his Custom and Myth (London, 1884), 
pp. 45 sgq.; and as to myths of the forcible separation of 
Sky and Earth, see E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture?, i. 
322 sqq. 
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TOUS Te Katataprapadertas avnyayou adeddovs 
Kab THY apxiy Kpove mapédooay. 

‘O 6&€ TovToUs pev <év> TO Taprapy Tay 
djoas Kabeip£e, THY S$ aderdiy ‘Péav YnMAS, 
émrevo7) DA Te kat Ovpavos eGeomu@dovy avT@ 
NévyovTes vo maudos idtov THY apyny ahatpeO- 
cecOat, KaTéTive TA yevydpeva., Kal TpwTHnV wey 
yevunbetcav “Eotiav xatémev, eita Anuntpav 
cat “Hpav, pel” as Wdovtava rai Toceddva. 
opytabeioa Sé ert toutow “Péa mapayivetat pév 
es Kpyrqy, omnviKa tov Aia eyxupovodaa éTUY- 
xave, yevvd dé ev dvtpm ths Aixtns Ata. Kat 
TodTov pev SiSwat tpéper Oar Kovpnat Te Kal tals 
Medtacéws* mato vuppass, ‘Aspacreia TE Kal 
‘Tdy. auras pev ovv TOV Tata érpepov TO THs 
"ApuarOelas yadaxt, of 88 Kovpnres evordou év 


1 MeAtooéws Zenobius, Cent. ii. 48: wedatooéwy EA. 


1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 453-467. 

* According to Hesiod, Rhea gave birth to Zeus in Crete, 
and the infant god was hidden in a cave of Mount Aegeum 
(Theog. 468-480). Diodorus Siculus (v. 70) mentions the 
legend that Zeus was born at Dicte in Crete, and that the 
god afterwards founded a city on the site. But according to 
Diodorus, or his authorities, the child was brought up in a 
cave on Mount Ida. The ancients were not agreed as to 
whether the infant god had been reared on Mount Ida or Mount 
Dicte. Apollodorus declares for Dicte, and he is supported 
by Virgil (Georg. iv. 153), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iti. 104), 
and the Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerwm mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, Cellis, 1834, vol. i. pp. 34, 79, 
First Vatican Mythographer, 104, Second Vatican My ‘tho. 
grapher, 16). On the other hand the claim of Mount Ida is 
favoured by Callimachus (Hymn, i. 51), Ovid (Fastt, iv. 207), 
and Lactantins Placidus (on Statius, Zeb. iv. 784). The 
wavering of tradition on this point is indicated by Apollo- 
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brethren who had been hurled down to Tartarus, 
and committed the sovereignty to Cronus. 

But he again bound and shut them up in Tartarus, 
and wedded his sister Rhea; and since both Earth and 
Sky foretold him that he would be dethroned by his 
own son, he used to swallow his offspring at birth. 
His first-born Hestia he swallowed, then Demeter and 
Hera, and after them Pluto and Poseidon.!’ Enraged 
at this, Rhea repaired to Crete, when she was big 
with Zeus, and brought him forth in a cave of Dicte.? 
She gave him to the Curetes and to the nymphs 
Adrastia and Ida, daughters of Melisseus, to nurse. 
So these nymphs fed the child on the milk of 
Amalthea;* and the Curetes in arms guarded the 


dorus, who while he calls the mountain Dicte, names one of 
the god’s nurses Ida. 

3 As to the nurture of Zeus by the nymphs, see Calli- 
machus, Hymn i. 46 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70. 2 sq. ; 
Ovid, Fast, v. 111 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 139; id. Astronom. 
li. 13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statius, Z'heb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latim, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 104; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). 
According to Callimachus, Amalthea was a goat. Aratus 
also reported, if he did not believe, the story that the 
supreme god had been suckled by a goat (Strabo, viti. 7. 5, 
p. 387), and this would seem to have been the common 
opinion (Diodorus Siculus, v. 70. 3; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 
13; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). According to one 
account, his nurse Amalthea hung him in his cradle on a tree 
‘‘in order that he might be found neither in heaven nor on 
earth nor in the sea” (Hyginus, Fab. 139). Melisseus, the 
father of his nurses Adrastia and Ida, is said to have been a 
Cretan king (Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 13); but his name is 
probably due to an attempt to rationalize the story that the 
infant Zeus was fed by bees. See Virgil, Georg. i. 149 sqq. 
with the note of Servius on v. 153; First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16. 


APOLLODORUS 


a Jt \ / a 
T@ avtpw TO Bpépos durdoaorvtes Tois Sopact 
Tas aomidas cuvéxpovoy, iva pn THS TOD TwaLddos 
A ¢ / > 4 € / \ J 
dwviis o Kpovos axovon. ‘Péa 6 AiOov aap- 
4 an 
yavacaca Sédwxe Kpovw xatamiciy ws tov 
yeyevynuévov Tatoa.  . 
II. ’Eecdn 6€ Zeus éyevnOn! rérXeros, Nap Baver 
n “ ‘ 
Mite tHv “Oxeavod cvvepyov, 7) didwat Kpove 
a / ? @ wn 
KaTaTiey dappakov, Up ov éxeivos avayxaa Beis 
Tpa@Tov pev e€euel Tov ALOov, érerta TOS Tatas 
A / > @ \ XN \ / \ 
ovs KaTéeTle ped wv Leds tov mpos Kpovov xat 
Tutavas éEnveyxe TOAcHOV. paxouévov 6 avTa@V 


1 éyerhén EB: éyevyndn Rac. 


1 As to the Curetes in their capacity of guardians of the 
infant Zens, see Callimachus, Hymn, i. 52 sqq.; Strabo, x. 
3. 11, p. 468; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70, 2-4; Lucretius, ii. 
633-639 ; Virgil, Georg. iii. 150 sq.; Ovid, Fastt, iv. 207 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 139; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. in. 104; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, on Statius, 7‘heb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
16). The story of the way in which they protected the divine 
infant from his inhuman parent by clashing their weapons 
may reflect a real custom, by the observance of which human 
parents endeavoured to guard their infants against the 
assaults of demons. See Yolk-lore tn the Olid Testament, iii. 
472 sqq. 

* As to the trick by which Rhea saved Zeus from the maw 
of his father Cronus, see Hesiod, Z'heog. 485 sqq.; Pausanias, 
viii. 36. 3, ix. 2.7, ix. 41.6, x. 24.6; Ovid, Fast, iv. 199- 
206 ; Hyginus, “ab. 139; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 111. 104 ; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statins, 7heb. iv. 784; Seriptores 
rerum mythwarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 104; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 16). The very stone which Cronus swallowed and 
afterwards spewed out was shown at Delphi down to the 
second century of our era; oil was daily poured on it, and on 
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babe in the cave, clashing their spears on their 
shields in order that Cronus might not hear the 
child’s voice.! But Rhea wrapped a stone in swaddling 
clothes and gave it to Cronus to swallow, as if it 
were the new-born child.” 

II. But when Zeus was full-grown, he took Metis, 
daughter of Ocean, to help him, and she gave Cronus 
a drug to swallow, which forced him to disgorge first 
the stone and then the children whom he had swal- 
lowed,? and with their aid Zeus waged the war 
against Cronus and the Titans.t They fought for 


festival days unspun wool was laid on it (Pausanias, x. 24. 6). 
We read that, on the birth of Zeus’s elder brother Poseidon, 
his mother Rhea saved the baby in like manner by giving his 
father Cronus a foal to swallow, which the deity seems to 
have found more digestible than the stone, for he is not said 
to have spat it ont again (Pausanias, vill. 8. 2). Phalaris, the 
notorious tyrant of Agrigentum, dedicated in the sanctuary 
of Lindian Athena in Rhodes a bowl which was enriched with 
a relief representing Cronus in the act of receiving his children 
at the hand of Rhea and swallowing them. An inscription 
on the bowl set forth that it was a present from the famous 
artist Daedalus to the Sicilian king Cocalus. These things 
we learn from a long inscription which was found in recent 
years at Lindus: it contains an inventory of the treasures 
preserved in the temple of Athena, together with historical 
notes upon them. See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique 
du temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 332 (Académie 
Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemarkh, Extrait du 
Bulletin de Vannée 1912, No. 5-6). 

* As to the disgorging of his offspring by Cronus, see 
Hesiod, T'heog. 493 sqg., who, however, says nothing about 
the agency of Metis in administering an emetic, but attributes 
the stratagem to Harth (Gaia). 

+ As to the war of Zeus on the Titans, see Hesiod, Theog. 
617 sqq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 42 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 118. 
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évavTovs déxa 7 TH TO Aui eXpNTE THY viKny, 
TOUS xataraprapwbévtas av &yn Tuppaxous: O 
dé rn ppovpotcay avray Ta Seopa Kaprny 
atroxTeivas éduce. eal Kindores TOTE Au pev 
d:ddace Bpovtnv Kat daotpatiHny Kal Kepauvor, 
TlAovtTwv Sé xvvénv,) Tlocedau dé tpiavar: 
ot 6€ TovTOLs oTTALCOévTEs KpaTodaL TuTavar, Kal 
cabeipEavtes avtovs év T Taptdpw tovs éxaToy- 
XElpas KaTéoTno ay” pidaxas. avtot Oé Ovaxhn- 
pobyrar mepl THs apxijs, Kat Nayyavet Zevs pev 
Thv év ovpav@ dvvacteiayv, locedav bé tHv év 
Oardoon, Urovtwv 68 thy év “Ardov. 

zB / de vy / v 2a a \ \ 

yevovto b€ Titdvwv Exyovot Oxeavovd pév ral 

TnOvos ’Oneavides,® "Agia Srd& Hréxtpa Awpis 

2 Kuveny E: xvavénv A. 

2 xatéotnoay EK: xadloracay A, xadiorao: Bekker. See 
R. Wagner, Epitoma Vaticana, p. 84. 

3 The MSS. add tpioxidtar (A) or rpioxfAro (BE). The 


word seems to have been interpolated from Hesiod, Theog. 
364. 


1 The most ancient oracle at Delphi was said to be that of 
Karth ; in her office of prophetess the goddess was there 
succeeded by Themis, who was afterwards displaced by 
Apollo. See Aeschylus, Humenides, 1 sqq. ; Pansanias, x. 5. 
5 sq. It is said that of old there was an oracle of Earth at 
Olympia, but it no longer existed in the second century of our 
era. See Pausanias, v. 14. 10. At Aegira in Achaia the 
oracles of Earth were delivered in a subterranean cave by 
a priestess, who had previously drunk bull’s blood as a means 
of inspiration. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 147 ; compare 
Pausanias, vii. 25. 13. In the later days of antiquity the 
oracle of Earth at Delphi was explained by some philosophers 
on rationalistic principles: they supposed that the priestess 
was thrown into the prophetic trance by natural exhalations 
from the ground, and they explained the decadence of the 
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ten years, and Earth prophesied victory! to Zeus if 
he should have as allies those who had been hurled 
down to Tartarus. So he slew their gaoleress Campe, 
and loosed their bonds. And the Cyclopes then gave 
Zeus thunder and lightning and a thunderbolt,” and 
on Pluto they bestowed a helmet and on Poseidon 
a trident. Armed with these weapons the gods 
overcame the Titans, shut them up in Tartarus, and 
appointed the Hundred-handers their guards ;? but 
they themselves cast lots for the sovereignty, and 
to Zeus was allotted the dominion of the sky, to 
Poseidon the dominion of the sea, and to Pluto the 
dominion in Hades.4 

Now to the Titans were born offspring: to Ocean 
and Tethys were born Oceanids, to wit, Asia, Styx, 


oracle in their own time by the gradual cessation of the 
exhalations. The theory is scouted by Cicero. See Plutarch, 
De defectu oraculorum, 40 sqq.; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 19. 
38, i. 36. 79, 11. 57. 117. A similar theory is still held by 
wizards in Loango, on the west coast of Africa; hence in 
order to receive the inspiration they descend into an artificial 
pit or natural hollow and remain there for some time, absorb- 
ing the blessed influence, just as the Greek priestesses for a 
similar purpose descended into the oracular caverns at Aegira 
and Delphi. See Die Loango Expedition, iii. 2, von Dr. E. 
Pechuél-Loesche (Stuttgart, 1907), p.441. As to the oracular 
cavern at Delphi and the inspiring exhalations which were 
supposed to emanate from it, see Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 26; 
Strabo, ix. 3. 5, p. 419; Pausanias, x. 5. 7; Justin, xxiv. 6. 
6-9. That the Pythian priestess descended into the cavern 
to give the oracles appears from an expression of Plutarch 
(De defectu oraculorum, 51, nraréBn pév cis 7d wavtetov). As to 
the oracles of Earth in antiquity, see A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire de la Divination dans I’ Antiquité, ii. 251 sqq.; L. R. 
Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, iii. 8 sqq. 

2 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 501-506. 

3 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 717 sqq. 

* Compare Homer, IJ. xv. 187 sqq.; Plato, Gorgias, p. 523A. 


Il 


APOLLODORUS 


Evpovoun [Apuditpitn] Maris, Kotov Sé «al 
PoiBns ’Actepia Kat Anro, ‘Trrepiovos b€ Kal 
Oectas “Has “Hrtos Sernvn, Kpelov 8é «ah Evpv- 
Bias rijs Ilovrov ’Actpaios Idaras Tépons, 
3 ‘lametov 8€ nal ’Acias! “AtXas, ds évet Tois 
@pous TOV ovpavev, Kal Ilpounbe’s nab *Em- 
pnGevs wat Mevoitios, bv Kepavvecas ev th 
4 TiTavopayia Levs Katetaptapwaer. éyévero dé Kat 
Kpovov cai Pirvpas Xelpwv dupvis Kévtaupos, 
‘Hobs 6é Kai ’Aotpaiov dvepor xal dotpa, Mépcou 
dé kai ’Aatepias ‘Exdry, MddXavtos 88 Ka} 
5 Stuyds! Nikn Kpdtos Zhros Bia. 7d 88 THS 
Ltuyds vdwp é« métpas év “Atdov péov ZLevs 
érroinoev BpKov, TAvT HD aura TULNY d60vs ave 
@Vv avT@ kata Titdvev peta tev Téxvwv ouve- 
paynoe. 
6 Ilovrov bé cal DAs Bopxos ? Oatvpyas Nypevs 


1 The MSS. add rév ’Oxeavod, which Heyne, Westermann 
Miller, and Bekker alter into ris ’Qreavos. 

? &épxos Heyne, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, (compare ii. 
4. 2): dédpxus A. 








* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 346-366, who mentions all the 
Oceanids named by Apollodorus except Amphitrite, who was 
a Nereid. See Apollodorns, i. 2.7; Hesiod, Theog. 243. 

* As to the offspring of Coeus and Phoebe, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 404 sqq. 

* As to the offspring of Hyperion and Thia, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 371 sqq. 

* As to the offspring of Crius and Eurybia, sec Hesiod, 
Theog. 375 sqq. 

° As to the offspring of Iapetus and Asia, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 507-520. 

° It is said that Cronus assumed the shape of a horse when 
he consorted with Philyra, and that, we are told, was why 
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Electra, Doris, Eurynome, Amphitrite, and Metis; + 
to Coeus and Phoebe were born Asteria and La- 
tona ;? to Hyperion and Thia were born Dawn, Sun, 
and Moon; to Crius and Eurybia, daughter of Sea 
(Pontus), were born Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses ; 4 
to lapetus and Asia was born Atlas, who has the sky 
on his shoulders, and Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 
and Menoetius, he whom Zeus in the battle with the 
Titans smote with a thunderbolt and hurled down to 
Tartarus.© And to Cronus and Philyra was born 
Chiron, a centaur of double form;® and to Dawn 
and Astraeus were born winds and stars;? to Perses 
and Asteria was born Hecate ;® and to Pallas and 
Styx were born Victory, Dominion, Emulation, and 
Violence. But Zeus caused oaths to be sworn by 
the water of Styx, which flows from a rock in Hades, 
bestowing this honour on her because she and 
her children had fought on his side against the 
Titans.1° 

And to Sea (Pontus) and Earth were born Phorcus, 
Chiron was born a centaur, half-man, half-horse. See 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 554. 

? As to the offspring of Dawn and Astraeus, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 378 sqq. 

8 As to this parentage of Hecate, see Hesiod, Theog. 
409 sqq. But the ancients were not agreed on the subject. 
See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 467. He 
tells us that according to the Orphic hymns, Hecate was a 
daughter of Deo; according to Bacchylides, a daughter of 
Night ; according to Musaeus, a daughter of Zeus and Asteria ; 
and according to Pherecydes, a daughter of Aristaeus. 

® For this brood of abstractions, the offspring of Styx and 
me os see Hesiod, Theog. 383 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. 

unte. 

10 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 389-403. As to the oath by the 
water of Styx, see further Hesiod, Theog. 775 sqq.; compare 


Homer, Jl. xv. 37 sq., Od. v. 186 sq.; Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, 86 sq. 
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APOLLODORUS 


EvpuBia. Kyte. Oavpavtos pev ovv Kal ‘Hyext past 
*Tpes Kal dptrutat, Aedrw <Kkal>'Oxnvrérn, Popxov 
be Kal Kyrovs Popxidses <xal> Topyoves, Tepl wv 
€potijuev OTAaV Ta KaTa Ilepoéa Aeyopen, Napéws dé 
kat Awpiéos } Nnprnides, a Ov Ta ovopara Kupodon 
Xrerw Traveovoun Navorbon ‘Arin, Epato Law 
‘Amer pity Evvinn Oétes, Evrenevn "Ayaun Ev- 
dapn Awte® Pépovoa, Taddteta ‘Atain Tovrope- 
dovea ‘Immofon Avotdvacoa, Kupo ’Hiovn “Ardu- 
undn IIdnEavpn Ev«pavrn, Mpa Kahuypo 
Ilavorn Kpavto Neounprs, ‘Immovon ‘Tdverpa 
TloAvvoun Avtovon Medirn,” Atovn Nnoain Anpe 
Evayopy WVapadn, Evorrn ‘lovn Avvapyévn Knto 
Ayvepera. 
III. Zevs de yaped pev “Hpav, cai texvot 
H Byv EideiOvav "A pny,® piryvurau dé moras 
Ovntats te kal aOavatos yuvackiv. éx pev ouv 
Oé€usdos THs * Ovpavod yevv"e Ouyatépas @pas, 
Ecépnvnv Evvopiay Aixny, woipas, KrwOa Adyeow 
Atporrov, éx Atavns 6é Adpoditny, é& Etpuvouns 


1 The MSS. add ray ’Qxeavod, which Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, and Bekker alter into ris "Qreavod. 

2 MeAirn Heyne, comparing Hesiod, Theog. 246, Homer, 
Il. xviii. 42, etc.: Medlin A. 

3 “Apnv Gale: &pynvy R: apyhy E: dpynv B. 

1 is E: rou A. 





1 As to the offspring of Sea (Pontus, conceived as mascu- 
line) and Earth (conceived as feminine), see Hesiod, Theog. 
233 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 28, ed. Bunte. 

2 As to the offspring of Thaumas and Electra, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 265 sqq. 

® As to the parentage of the Phorcids and Gorgons, see 
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Thaumas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto.1 Now to 
Thaumas and Electra were born Iris and the Harpies, 
Aello and Ocypete ;? and to Phorcus and Ceto were 
born the Phorcids and Gorgons,* of whom we shall 
speak when we treat of Perseus. To Nereus and 
Doris were born the Nereids,# whose names are 
Cymothoe, Spio, Glauconome, Nausithoe, Halie, 
Erato, Sao, Amphitrite, Eunice, Thetis, Eulimene, 
Agave, Eudore, Doto, Pherusa, Galatea, Actaea, 
Pontomedusa, Hippothoe, Lysianassa, Cymo, Kione, 
Halimede,. Plexaure, Eucrante, Proto, Calypso, 
Panope, Cranto, Neomeris, Hipponoe, Ianira, Poly- 
nome, Autonoe, Melite, Dione, Nesaea, Dero, 
Evagore, Psamathe, Eumolpe, Ione, Dynamene, Ceto, 
and Limnoria. 

III. Now Zeus wedded Hera and begat Hebe, 
Ilithyia, and Ares,° but he had intercourse with many 
women, both mortals and immortals. By Themis, 
daughter of Sky, he had daughters, the Seasons, to 
wit, Peace, Order, and Justice; alsothe Fates, to wit, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropus;® by Dione he had 


Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 29, ed. Bunte. 
As to the monsters themselves, see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 2 sq. 

4 For lists of Nereids, see Homer, Jl. xviii. 38-49 ; Hesiod, 
Theog. 240-264 ; Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 417-423 ; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 334-344 ; Hyginus, Fab. pp. 28 sq., ed. Bunte. 

5 As to the offspring of Zeus and Hera, see Homer JI. v. 
889 sqq. (Ares), xi 27) sq. (Ilithyia), Od. xi. 603 sq. (Hebe) ; 
Hesiod, Theog. 921 sqqg. According to Hesiod, Hera was the 
last consort whom Zeus took to himself; his first wife was 
Metis, and his second Themis (Theog. 886, 901, 921). 

6 For the daughters of Zeus and Themis, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 901 sqq. 
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dé THs “Oxeavod yapitas, “Ayhatyy Kvgpoovyny 
Odrevav, eK be 2ruyos ITepoepovny, éx O€ Myn- 
poourns povoas, mpwTNnY jéev Kannorny, eita 
Krew MeArropévny Evrépirny ‘Epatw Tepyre- 
vopny Ovpaviay Odrevay TloAvpviay. 

KadXomns pév ovv cal Oidypov, Kat éri- 
KAnow dé “AmroAXwvos, Atvos, ov ‘Hpakris 
amex Tele, Kal Opdevs 0 aoKnoas cBappdiar, os 
adwv éxivet NiOous TE Kal dév0pa. an oBavovens be 
Edpuddens THS yuvareos QauToD, nx Geions vo 
dpews, KaTHAOEv eis” Atdou Oérowv avayev’ adrny, 


1 avayew Heyne: ayayerv A. 


1 As to Dione, mother of Aphrodite, see Homer, J2. v. 370 
sqq.; Euripides, Helena, 1098; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. 
Bunte. Hesiod represents Aphrodite as born of the sea-foam 
which gathered round the severed genitals of Sky (Uranus). 
See Hesiod, Theog. 188 sqq. 

2 As to the parentage of the Graces, see Hesiod, Theog. 
907 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 35.5 ; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. Bunte. 

3 According to the usual account, the mother of Persephone 
was not Styx but Demeter. See Hesiod, Theog. 912 sq.; 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 1 sqq.; Pausanias, viii. 37. 9 
Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. Bunte. 

4 As to the names and parentage of the Muses, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 75 sqq., 915 sqq. 

5 Accounts differ as to the parentage of Linus. According 
to one, he was a son of Apollo by the Muse Urania (Hyginus, 
Fab. 161); according to another, he was a son of Apollo 
by Psamathe, daughter of Crotopus (Pausanias, 11. 19. 8); 
according to another, he was a son of Apollo by Aethusa, 
daughter of Poseidon (Contest of Homer and Hesiod, p. 570, 
ed. Evelyn-White, Loeb Classical Library) ; according to 
another, he was a son of Magnes by the Muse Clio (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 831). 

6 That Orpheus was a son of Oeagrus by the Muse Calliope 
is affirmed also by Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 23 sqq. ; 
Conon, Narrat. 45; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, $31 
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Aphrodite ;1 by Eurynome, daughter of Ocean, he 
had the Graces, to wit, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and 
Thalia ;? by Styx he had Persephone;* and by 
Memory (Mnemosyne) he had the Muses, first Calliope, 
then Clio, Melpomene, Euterpe, Erato, Terpsichore, 
Urania, Thalia, and Polymnia.* 

Now Calliope bore to Oeagrus or, nominally, to 
Apollo, a son Linus,> whom Hercules slew; and 
another son, Orpheus,® who practised minstrelsy and 
by his songs moved stones and trees. And when 
his wife Eurydice died, bitten by a snake, he went 
down to Hades, being fain to bring her up,’ and he 


the author of The Contest o Homer and Hesiod, p. 570, ed. 
Evelyn-White ; Hyginus, Fab. 14; and the First and Second 
Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythicarum La- 
tint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 26, 90). The same view was 
held by Asclepiades, but some said that his mother was the 
Muse Polymnia (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
23). Pausanias roundly denied that the musician’s mother 
was the Muse Calliope (ix. 30. 4). That his father was 
Oeagrus is mentioned also by Plato (Sympos. p. 179 bp), Dio- 
dorus Siculus (iv. 25. 2), and Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. 
7, p. 63, ed. Potter). As to the power of Orpheus to move 
stones and trees by his singing, see Euripides, Bacchae, 561 
sqq.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 26 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 25. ee Eratosthenes, Cataster. 24; Conon, Narrat. 45; 
Horace, Odes, i. 12. 7 sqq.; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1036 
sqq.; 1d., H ercules Furens, 572 Sq. 

? As to the descent of Orpheus to hell to fetch up Eurydice, 
compare Pausanias, ix. 30. 6; Conon, Narrat. 45; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 454 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 8 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 164; Seneca, Hercules Furens, 569 sqq.; 1d. Hercules 
Oetaeus, 1061 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. 
vill. 59 and 60; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol.i. pp. 26 sg., 90 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
76; Second Vatican Mythographer, 44), ‘That Kurydice was 
killed by the bite of a snake on which she had accidentally 
trodden is mentioned by Virgil Ovid, Hyginus, and the 
Vatican Mythographers. 
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kal [Ikovtava éreccev avarréuat. o 5é bre- 
TYXETO TOUTO Troijcey, Av pt) Topevduevos “Op- 
deus émiatpadpy piv es THY olKiav avTodD Tapa- 
yevécOar o O€ amictav émiotpadpels eOedcato 
THVv yuvaica, 7) Sé Taduv UTéctpeWev. edpe Oé 

Opdevs kai Ta Atovicov pvotypia, kal réBarrTat 
mept thy Lliepiay diacrracbels UTd TOV paLvadwv. 
Krew 6€ Uvépov tod Madyvntos npacOn Kata 
envy “Adpoditns (@veidice yap avTn Tov Tod 
“Adwvidos Epwta), avveOovaa Sé eyévynoev é& 
avtov taida ‘TaxwOov, ob Oduvpes 0 Pirdp- 
pemvos Kal ‘Apystomrns voydns éoxev! Epwrta, 
Tp@Tos apEduevos Epav appévav. arr “Taxiw8ov 
pev Batepov “AmoANWY ep@uevov dvTa dioKxw 

1 Zoyey HA: foxes Hercher, Wagner. But évew Epwra is 
good Greek. See Herodotus, v. 32; Apollodorus, Epit. ii. 6. 
On the other hand Apollodorus has toxew Epwra elsewhere 
(i. 9. 8, i. 9. 23, ii. 3. 1, iii, 14. 4). 

1 On Orphens as a founder of mysteries, compare Euri- 
pides, Rhesus, 943 sq.; Aristophanes, Frogs, 1032; Plato, 
Protagoras, p. 369p; id. Republic, ii. 7, pp. 365 E-3664 ; 
Demosthenes, Or. xxv. 11, p. 772; Diodorus Siculus, i. 23, 
i. 96. 2-6, iii. 65. 6, iv. 25. 3, v. 77. 3; Pausanias, ii. 30. 2, 
ix. 30. 4, x. 7. 2; Plutarch, Frag. 84 (Plutarch, Didot ed. 
vol. v. p. 55). According to Diodorus Siculus (i. 23), the 
mysteries of Dionysus which Orpheus instituted in Greece 
were copied by him from the Egyptian mysteries of Osiris. 
The view that the mysteries of Dionysus were based on those 
of Osiris has been maintained in recent years by the very able 
and learned French scholar, Monsieur Paul Foucart. See his 
treatise, Le culte de Dionysos en Attique (Paris, 1904), pp. 8 
sqq.; id. Les mystéres d’Eleusis (Paris, 1914), pp. 1 sqq., 
445 sqq. 

2 As to the death of Orpheus at the hands of the Maenads 
or the Thracian women, see Pausanias, ix. 30. 5; Conon, 
Narrat. 45; Evatosthenes, Cataster. 24; Virgil, Georg. iv. 
520 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 1 sqq. Usually the women are 
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persuaded Pluto to send her up. The god promised 
to do so,if on the way Orpheus would not turn round 
until he should be come to his own house. But he 
disobeyed and turning round beheld his wife; so 
she turned back. Orpheus also invented the 
mysteries of Dionysus,! and having been torn in 
pieces by the Maenads? he is buried in Pieria. Clio 
fell in love with Pierus, son of Magnes, in consequence 
of the wrath of Aphrodite, whom she had twitted 
with her love of Adonis; and having met him she 
bore him a son Hyacinth, for whom Thamyris, the 
son of Philammon and a nymph Argiope, conceived 
a passion, he being the first to become enamoured of 
males. But afterwards Apollo loved Hyacinth and 
killed him involuntarily by the cast of a quoit.? And 


said to have been offended by the widower’s constancy to 
the memory of his late wife, and by his indifference to their 
charms and endearments. But Eratosthenes, or rather the 
writer who took that name, puts a different complexion on 
the story. He says that Orpheus did not honour Dionysus, 
but esteemed the sun the greatest of the gods, and used to 
rise very early every day in order to see the sunrise from the 
top of Mount Pangaecum. This angered Dionysus, and he 
stirred up the Bassarids or Bacchanals to rend the bard limb 
from limb. Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on the subject called 
the Bassarids or Bassarae. See Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck? (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 9 sq. 

3 As to the death of Hyacinth, killed by the cast of Apollo’s 
quoit, see Nicander, Ther. 901 sqq.; Pausanias, iii. 19. 4 sq.; 
Lucian, Dial. deorum, xiv.; Philostratus, Imag. i. 23 (24) ; 
Palaephatus, De incredib. 47; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 162 sqq.; 
Servius, on Virgil, cl. iii. 63; Wactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. iv. 223 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 135 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 117; Second Vatican Mythographer, 181). The 
usual story ran that Apollo and the West Wind, or, according 
to others, the North Wind, were rivals for the affection of 
Hyacinth; that Hyacinth preferred Apollo, and that the 
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Barov deo GTrEKTELVE, Odpuprs € Kadnee 
OveveyKa@v Kab KBappoia Tept pmovotkhns Hpice 
povoats, ovvbepevos, dv pév Kpeittay etpebn, 
WANT LO EW Taucars, €av 5€ Hr TnON, orepnOnaer Oat 
od dv éxeivar O6dwort. xaduréprepat Sé ai povaat 
yevouevat Kal TOV oupatwv adTov Kal THS KOA- 
pwoias éatépnoayv. Ldtépmns d€ kat motapod 
2 Tpupovos ‘Pijcos, ov ev Tpoia Atoundns amr é- 
KTEWEV"? @S 6€ & evtot Néyouct, Kadnuomns 0 UTTHPVEV. 
@anretas d€ cal ‘Arrodevos € eyevorTo KopuBavres, 
Mearopevns dé Kal ‘Axed gov Lewphves, wept wv 
év Tots rept ‘Odvecéws € épodpev. 

"“Hpa 6é Xeopts evvips eyevynoen “Hdatorow @S 
dé “Opnpos réyer, Kat TodTov éx Ards éyévvnce. 


jealous West Wind took his revenge by blowing a blast which 
diverted the quoit thrown by Apollo, so that it struck 
Hyacinth on the head and killed him. From the blood of the 
slain youth sprang the hyacinth, inscribed with letters which 
commemorated his tragic death ; though the ancients were not 
at one in the reading of them. Some, like Ovid, read in them 
the exclamation AI AI, that is, ‘‘ Alas, alas!” Others, like 
the Sccond Vatican Mythographer, fancied that they could 
detect in the dark lines of the flower the first Greek letter (YT) 
of Hyacinth’s name. 

1 This account of Thamyris and his contest with the Muses 
is repeated almost verbally by Zenobius, Cent. iv. 27, and by 
a Scholiast on Homer, JJ. ii. 595. As to the bard’s rivalry 
with the Muses, and the blindness they inflicted on him, see 
Homer, J. 11. 594-600 ; compare Euripides, Rhesus, 915 sqq.; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 60 (First Vatican Mythographer, 197). The story of the 
punishment of Thamyris in hell was told in the epic poem The 
Minyad, attributed to Prodicus the Phocaean (Pausanias, iv. 
33. 7). In the great picture of the underworld painted by 
Polygnotus at Delphi, the blind musician was _ portrayed 
sitting with long flowing locks and a broken lyre at his feet 
(Pausanias, Xx: 30. 8). 
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Thamyris, who excelled in beauty and in minstrelsy 
engaged in a musical contest with the Muses, the 
agreement being that, if he won, he should enjoy 
them all, but that if he should be vanquished he 
should be bereft of what they would. So the 
Muses got the better of him and bereft him both ot 
his eyes and of his minstrelsy.!_ Euterpe had by the 
river Strymon a son Rhesus, whom Diomedes slew at 
Troy;2 but some say his mother was Calliope. 
Thalia had by Apollo the Corybantes ;* and Melpo- 
mene had by Achelous the Sirens, of whom we shall 
speak in treating of Ulysses.* 

Hera gave birth to Hephaestus without intercourse 
with the other sex,> but according to Homer he was 


2 As to the death of Rhesus, see Homer, Jl. x. 474 sqq.; 
compare Conon, Narrat.4. It is the subject of Euripides’s 
tragedy Rhesus; see particularly verses 756 sqqg. Euripides 
represents Rhesus as a son of the river Strymon by one of the 
Muses (vv. 279, 915 sqq.), but he does not name the particular 
Muse who bore him. 

3 Very discrepant accounts were given of the parentage of 
the Corybantes. Some said that they were sons of the Sun 
by Athena; others that their parents were Zeus and the 
Muse Calliope ; others that their father was Cronus. See 
Strabo, x. 3. 19, p. 472. According to another account, their 
mother was the Mother of the Gods, who settled them in 
Samothrace, or the Holy Isle, as the name Samothrace was 
believed to signify. The name of the father of the Corybantes 
was kept a secret from the profane vulgar, but was revealed 
to the initiated at the Samothracian mysteries. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iii. 55. 8 sq. 

* As to the Sirens, see Apollodorus, Epitome, vii. 18 sq. 
Elsewhere (i. 7. 10) Apollodorus mentions the view that the 
mother of the Sirens was Sterope. 

° Compare Hesiod, Theog. 927 sq.; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. 
So Juno is said to have conceived Mars by the help of the 
goddess Flora and without intercourse with Jupiter (Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 229 sq.). The belief in the possible impregnation 
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1 éexpéuace HK: exxpeudcocaca RB, éekexpéuace C. 
2 Myrid: K, Scholiast on Plato, 7imaeus, p. 28D: @érids A. 


of women without sexual intercourse appears to have been 
common, if not universal, among men at a certain stage of 
social evolution, and it is still held by many savages. See 
Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 92 sqq.; Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, 1i. 204, notes; A. et G. Grandidier, Ethnographie 
de Madagascar, ii. (Paris, 1914), pp. 245 sq. The subject is 
fully discussed by Mr. E. 8. Hartland in his Primitive 
Paternity (London, 1909-1910). 

1 Compare Homer, Jl. 1. 571 sq., 577 sq. In these lines 
Hephaestus plainly recognizes Hera as his mother, but it is 
not equally clear that he recognizes Zeus as his father ; the 
epithet ‘‘ father” which he applies to him may refer to the 
god’s general paternity in relation to gods and men. 

* See Homer, Jl. i. 590 sq. 

3 See Homer, Jl. xv. 18 sqq., where Zeus is said to have 
tied two anvils to the feet of Hera when he hung her out of 
heaven. Compare Apollodorus, ii. 7. 1; Nonnus, in Wester- 
mann’s Mythographi Graeci (Brunswick, 1843), Appendix 
Narrationum, xxix. 1, pp. 371 sq. 

+ The significance of lameness in myth and ritual is obscure. 
The Yorubas of West Africa say that Shankpanna, the god of 
small-pox, is lame and limps along with the aid of a stick, one 
of his legs being withered. See (Sir) A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa (London, 
1894), p. 73. The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria relate how the 
first fire on earth was stolen from heaven by a boy, whom the 
Creator (Obassi Osaw) punished with lameness for the theft. 
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one of her children by Zeus.!_| Him Zeus cast out ot 
heaven, because he came to the rescue of Hera in 
her bonds.? For when Hercules had taken Troy 
and was at sea, Hera sent a storm after him; so Zeus 
hung her from Olympus.? Hephaestus fell on Lem- 
nos and was lamed of his legs,* but Thetis saved 
him. 

Zeus had intercourse with Metis, who turned into 
many shapes in order to avoid his embraces. When 
she was with child, Zeus, taking time by the forelock 


See P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush (London, 
1912), pp. 370 sg. This lame boy seems to play the part of a 
good fairy in Ekoi tales, and he is oceasionally represented in 
a ‘stilt play” by an actor who has a short stilt bound round 
his right leg and limps likeacripple. See P. Amaury Talbot, 
op. cit. pp. 58, 285. Among the Edo of Benin ‘‘custom 
enjoined that once a year a lame man should be dragged around 
the city, and then as far as a place on the Enyai road, called 
Adaneha. This was probably a ceremony of purification.” 
See W.N. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-speak- 
ang peoples of Nigeria, Part I. (London, 1916), p. 35. Ina race 
ealled ‘‘the King’s Race,” which used to be run by lads on 
Good Friday or Kaster Saturday in some parts of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, the winner was called “the King,” and the last 
to come in was called ‘‘the Lame Carpenter.” One of the 
Carpenter’s legs was bandaged with splints as if it were 
broken, and he had to hobble along on a crutch. Thus he 
was led from house to house by his comrades, who collected 
eggs to bake a eake. See A. Kuhn, Mdrkische Sagen und 
Marchen (Berlin, 1843), pp. 323 sq. 

5 As to the fall of Hephaestus on Lemnos, see Homer, J0. 
i. 590 sqq.; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. The association of the 
fire-god with Lemnos is supposed to have been suggested by 
a voleano called Moschylus, which has disappeared— perhaps 
submerged in the sea. See H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the 
Aegean, pp. 269 sqq.; R. C. Jebb on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 
800, with the Appendix, pp. 248-245. According to another 
aceount, Hephaestus fell, not on Lemnos, but into the sea, 
where he was saved by Thetis. See Homer, Jl. xviil. 394 «qq. 
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1 reve <I> yevvnoeww Heyne, comparing Hesiod, Theoy. 
S90 sq.: eAeye yevynoewy A, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 

2 yevvac@a KE, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 D: 
yéeverOa A. 

5 yevynoews A, Scholiast on Plato, TJimaeus, p. 23 D: 
yevéoews KH, Wagner. 


1 See Hesiod, Theog. 886-900, 9298-929P, ed. Evelyn- 
White; Schohast on Plato, Timaeus, p.23p. Hesiod says 
that Zeus acted on the advice or warning of Earth and Sky. 
The Scholiast on Hesiod, quoted by Goettling and Paley in 
their commentaries, says that Metis had the power of turning 
herself into any shape she pleased. 

2 Compare the Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 195, who cites 
the first book of Apollodorus as his authority. According to 
the usual account, followed by the vase-painters, it was 
Hephaestus who cleft the head of Zeus with an axe and so 
delivered Athena. Sce Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65) sqq. ; 
Scholiast on Plato, Zvmaeus, p. 23 pd. According to Euripides 
(Ion, 454 sqq.), the delivery was effected by Pr ometheus ; ; but 
according to others it was Palamaon or Hermes who split the 
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swallowed her, because Earth said that, after 
giving birth to the maiden who was then in her 
womb, Metis would bear a son who should be the lord 
of heaven. From fear of that Zeus swallowed her.} 
And when the time came for the birth to take place, 
Prometheus or, as others say, Hephaestus, smote the 
head of Zeus with an axe, and Athena, fully armed, 
leaped up from the top of his head at the river Triton.” 

IV. Of the daughters of Coeus, Asteria in the 
likeness of a quail flung herself into the sea in order 
to escape the amorous advances of Zeus, and a city 
was formerly called after her Asteria, but afterwards 
it was named Delos. But Latona for her intrigue 
with Zeus was hunted by Hera over the whole earth, 
till she came to Delos and brought forth first Artemis, 
by the help of whose midwifery she afterwards gave 
birth to Apollo.4 


head of the supreme god and so allowed Athena to leap forth. 
See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65). 

% Compare Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 36 sqq.; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 401; Hyginus, Fab.53; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 73; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 
795; Scriptores’rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 13, 79 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 37; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 17). 

4 As to the birth of Apollo and Artemis, see the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, 14 sqqg.; Pindar, On Delos, p. 560, ed. 
Sandys; Hyginus, Fab. 140; and the writers cited in 
the preceding note. The usual tradition was that Latona 
gave birth both to Artemis and to Apollo in Delos, which 
formerly had been called Asteria or Ortygia. But the 
author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo distinguishes 
Ortygia from Delos, and says that, while Apollo was born in 
Delos, Artemis was born in Ortygia. Thus distinguished 
from Delos, the island of Ortygia is probably to be identified, 
as Strabo thought, with Rhenia, an uninhabited island a 
little way from Delos, where were the graves of the Delians ; 
for no dead body might be buried or burnt in Delos (Strabo, 
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1’rBopews HA, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 772 (all 
MSS.), Westermann : @vu8pews Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth., 
Argum. (p. 297, ed. Boeckh), Aegius, Heyne, Miller, 
Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

2 °EAdpns Aegius: éAdyns A: éAevns E. 


x. 5. 5, p. 486). Not only so, but it was not even lawful 
either to be born or to die in Delos; expectant mothers and 
dying folk were ferried across to Rhenia, there to give birth 
or to die. However, Rhenia is so near the sacred isle that 
when Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, dedicated it to the 
Delian Apollo, he connected the two islands by a chain. 
See Thucydides, iii. 104; Diodorus Siculus, xii. 58. 1; 
Pausanias, ii. 27. 1. The notion that either a birth or 
a death would defile the holy island is illustrated by 
an inscription found on the acropolis of Athens, which 
declares it to be the custom that no one should be 
born or die within any sacred precinct. See ’Epnpepls 
&pxatoroyinn, Athens, 1884, pp. 167 sq. The desolate and 
ruinous remains of the ancient necropolis, overgrown hy 
asphodel, may still be seen on the bare treeless slopes of 
Rhenia, which looks across the strait to Delos. See H. F. 
Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 14 sq. 
The quaint legend, recorded by Apollodorus, that immediately 
after her birth Artemis helped her younger twin brother 
Apollo to be born into the world, is mentioned also by 
Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 73) and the Vatican Mytho- 
graphers (see the reference in the last note). The legend, 
these writers inform us, was told to explain why the maiden 
goddess Artemis was invoked by women in childbed. 
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Now Artemis devoted herself to the chase and 
remained a maid; but Apollo learned the art of 
prophecy from Pan, theson of Zeus and Hybris,} 
and came to Delphi, where Themis at that time used 
to deliver oracles; and when the snake Python, 
which guarded the oracle, would have hindered him 
from approaching the chasm,? he killed it and took 
over the oracle.4. Not long afterwards he slew also 
Tityus, who was a son of Zeus and Elare, daughter of 
Orchomenus; for her, after he had debauched her, 


1 Pan, son of Zeus and Thymbreus (Thymbris? Hybris 2), 
is mentioned by a Scholiast on Pindar, who distinguishes 
him from Pan, the son of Hermes and Penelope. See the 
Argument to the Pythians, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. 

2 As to the oracle of Themis at Delphi, see Aeschylus, 
Eumenides, 1 sqq.; Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 1259 sqq.; 
Pausanias, x. 5. 6; Scholiast on Pindar, Argument to the 
Pythians, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. According to Ovid (Meta- 
morph. i. 367 sqq-), it was Themis, and not Apollo, whom 
Deucalion consulted at Delphi about the best means of 
repeopling the earth after the great flood. 

> The reference is to the oracular chasm at which the 
priestess, under the supposed influence of its divine exhala- 
tions, delivered her prophecies. See Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 
26; Strabo, ix. 3.5, p. 419; Justin, xxiv. 6. 9. 

4 As to Apollo’s slaughter of the Python, the dragon that 
guarded the oracle at Delphi, see Plutarch, Quaest. Graec. 12 ; 
id. De defectu oraculorum, 15; Aelian, Var. Hist, iii. 1 ; 
Pausanias, ii. 7. 7, ii. 30. 3, x. 6.5 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 
437 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 140. From Plutarch and Aelian we 
learn that Apollo had to go to Tempe to be purified for the 
slaughter of the dragon, and that both the slaughter of the 
dragon and the purification of the god were represented 
every eighth year in a solemn festival at Delphi. See my 
note on Pausanias, ii. 7. 7 (vol. iii. pp. 53sqq.). The Pythian 
games at Delphi were instituted in honour of the dead 
dragon (Ovid and Hyginns, l/.cc.; compare Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept. 2, p. 29,ed. Potter), probably to soothe 
his natural anger at being slain. 
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1 épxouévny ER, compare Homer, Od. xi. 581: épyduevos A. 


1 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. vii. 324 ; Eustathius 
on Homer, Od. vii. 324, p. 1581; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 761 sq., with the Scholiast on v. 761. The curious story 
how Zeus hid his hght o’ love under the earth to save her 
from the jealous rage of Hera was told by the early mytho- 
logist and antiquarian Pherecydes of Athens, as we learn from 
the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (/.c.). Pherecydes was a 
contemporary of Herodotus and Hellanicus, and wrote in the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. Apollodorus often refers 
to him, and appears to have made much use of his writings, 
as I shall have occasion to observe in the course of these 
notes. With regard to Elare or Elara, the mother of Tityus, 
some people thought that she was a daughter of Minyas, not 
of Orchomenus (Scholiast on Homer, and Eustathius, dl.cc.). 
Because Tityus was brought up under the earth, he was said 
to be earth-born (ynyerns, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 761). Homer calls him simply a son of Earth 
(Od. xi. 576), and in this he is followed by Virgil (Aen. vi. 
595). 

2 As to the crime and punishment of Tityus, see Homer, 
Od. xi. 576-581; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 90 (160) sqgq., with the 
Scholiast on v. 90 (160); Lucretius, iii. 984 sqq.; Virgil, den. 
vi. 595 eqg.; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 8 sq., iti. 4. 77 sgq., iii. 11. 
21 sq., iv. 6 2 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 55; Scriptores rerwm 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 110 
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Zeus hid under the earth for fear of Hera, and brought 
forth to the light the son Tityus, of monstrous size, 
whom she had borne in her womb.!| When Latona 
came to Delphi, Tityus beheld her, and overpowered 
by lust drew her to him. But she called her children 
to her aid, and they shot him down with their arrows. 
And he is punished even after death ; for vultures eat 
his heart in Hades.? 

Apollo also slew Marsyas, the son of Olympus. 
For Marsyas, having found the pipes which Athena 
had thrown away because they disfigured her face,? 


(First Vatican Mythographer, 13; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 104). The tomb of Tityus was shown at Panopeus 
in Phocis; it was a mound or barrow about a third of a 
furlong in circumference. See Pausanias, x. 4. 5. In Euboea 
there was shown a cave called Elarium after the mother of 
Tityus, and Tityus himself had a shrine where he was 
worshipped as a hero (Strabo, ix. 3. 14, p. 423). The death 
of Tityus at the hands of Apollo and Artemis was represented 
on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Pausanias, ii). 18. 15), 
and it was the subject of a group of statuary dedicated by 
the Cnidians at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 11.1). His sufferings 
in hell were painted by Polygnotus in his famous picture of 
the underworld at Delphi. The great artist represented the 
sinner worn to a shadow, but no longer racked by the vultures 
gnawing at his liver (Pausanias, x. 29. 3). 

3 As she played on the pipes, she is said to have seen her 
puffed and swollen cheeks reflected in water. See Plutarch, 
De cohibenda ira, 6; Athenaeus, xiv.7, p. 616 EF; Propert- 
lus, lil. 22 (29). 16 sqg.; Ovid, Pasti, vi. 697 sqq.; td. Ars 
Amat. iii. 505 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 165; Fulgentius, Mytholoy. 
ni. 9; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125 ; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 115). On the acropolis at Athens 
there was a group of statuary representing Athena smiting 
Marsyas because he had picked up the flutes which she had 
thrown away (Pausanias, 1. 24.1). The subject was a favourite 
theme in ancient art. See my note on Pausanias, l.c. (vol. ii. 
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1 éxéAevoe A: €xéAeve KH, Wagner. 
2 <mperny> conjecturally inserted by MHercher and 
Wagner. 
3 “Hpa Wagner (apparently a misprint.) 

1 As to the musical contest between Marsyas and Apollo, 
and the punishment of the vanquished Marsyas, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iii. 59; Pausanias, Ui. 22. 9; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 
382 sqq.; id. Fasti, vi. 703 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 165 ; Serip- 
tores rerum m ythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp- 
40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 115). There has been some doubt as to the 
interpretation of the words tiv Ki@apav orpewas 5 but that 
they mean simply ‘‘ turned the lyre upside down,” as Heyne 
correctly explained them, is shown by a comparison with 
the parallel passages in Hy ginus (“« citharam versabat”) and 
the Second Vatican Mythographer (“‘anvertit citharam, et 
canere coepit. Inversis autem tibtis, quum se Marsya 
Apollini aequiparare nequiret” ete.). That the tree on 
which Marsyas was hanged was a pine is atirmed by many 
ancient writers besides ‘Apollodorus. See Nicander, Aleav- 
pharmaca, 301 sq., with the Scholiast’s note ; Lucian, 7’rago- 
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engaged in a musical contest with Apollo. They 
agreed that the victor should work his will on the 
vanquished, and when the trial took place Apollo 
turned his lyre upside down in the competition and 
bade Marsyas do the same. But Marsyas could not, 
So Apollo was judged the victor and despatched 
Marsyas by hanging him on a tall pine tree and 
stripping off his skin.+ 

And Artemis slew Orion in Delos.?- They say that 
he was of gigantic stature and born of the earth ; 
but Pherecydes says that he was a son of Poseidon 
and Euryale.? Poseidon bestowed on him the power 
of striding across the sea. He first married Side,° 
whom Hera cast into Hades because she rivalled 
herself in beauty. Afterwards he went to Chios and 


dopodagra, 314 sq.; Archias Mitylenaeus, in Anthologia 
Palatina, vii. 696; Philostratus Junior, Imagines, i. 3; 
Longus, Pastor. iv. 8; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 81; J. ‘Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, i. 353 sqq. Pliny alone describes the tree as a 
plane, which in his time was still shown at Aulocrene on the 
way from Apamea to Phrygia (Nat. Hist. xvi. 240). The 
skin of the flayed Marsyas was exhibited at Celaenae within 
historical times. See Herodotus, vii. 26; Xenophon, Ana- 
basis, i. 2.8; Livy, xxxviii. 13. 6; Quintus Curtius, iii. 1. 
1-5; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 106. 

2 See Homer, Od. v. 121-124 ; Horace, Odes, ili. 4. 70 sqq. 

* The same account of Orion’s parentage was given by 
Hesiod, whom Pherecydes probably followed. See Erato- 
sthenes, Catasterism. 32; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34. 

4+ Some thought that Orion waded through the sea (so 
Virgil, Aen. x. 763 sqq.), others that he walked on the top 
of it (so Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Ther. 15; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34). 

® As Side means ‘‘ pomegranate” in Greek, it has been 
supposed that the marriage of Orion to Side is a mythical 
expression for the ripening of the pomegranate at the season 
when the constellation Orion is visible in the nightly sky. 
See W. Pape, Worterbuch der griechischen Higennamen® 
(Brunswick, 1884), ii. 1383. 
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N 3 / 9 / A \ 
Tnv Otvotiwmvos éeuvnotevcato.  pebvcas 4é 
/ \ 
OtvoTiwy avTov Kotmwopevov eTUpAWCE Kal Tapa 
~ A ¢ \ \ € 
Tots atrytanrois Eppiev. o d€ rl 76 <Hdaiotou>} 
~ \ a A 
yarKeioy €Ma@v Kal apracas traiba &va, émi TOV 
@uov émiléuevos exéXevoe Todynyelvy mpos TAs 
3 / 3 ~ \ f 3 / 
avatonrds. éxel dS€ Trapayevopevos avéBrever 
éEaxeaQeis? vio THS NAtaxhns axtivos, Kal bia 
/ > \ \ > , ” > ye a 
taxéwy eri tov Otvorriwva éotreviev. GAA TO 
aA , A 
pev Llocedav aharototevxtov bd yhv Kate- 
/ Ss ’ / ? ’ \ > aA 
oxevacev oixov, ‘Opiwvos & “Has épacbeica 
‘ a ? 
Hpwace Kat éxoutoev eis AfjNov* érroter yap avTny 
> / n bia v4 ” if 
Agpoditn cuveyas épav, dtt "Apes cuvevvadac On. 
/ 
0 8 “Opiav, ws pév Eviot A€youatv, ayynpéOn 
? 
dtaxeverv "Apteuty mpoxadovpevos, @s Oé TLVES, 
f 3 / A 3 ¢ / i 
Bialopuevos “Orriv piav tov €& TrepBopéwv trapa- 
/ / Cad , y / 
yevonevoy tapGévwyv om’ Aptéus6os éro&evOn. 
1 <‘Hoalorov> a conjecture of Heyne, who proposed to 
read <els Afjuvov> él 7d xadxeiov <‘Hoalorov>, comparing 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 32. 


2 gtaxeoOels Hercher: éxxaels MSS. and editors, including 
Wagner. 


1 This quaint story of Orion and Oenopion is told also by 
Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; the old Scholiast on Aratus, 
Phaenomena, 322, quoted in Epicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 89; the Scholiast on Nicander, 
Ther. 15; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. x. 763; and the First Vatican Mythographer, 33 
(Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 12), except that this last writer substitutes Minos, king of 
Crete, for Oenopion. The name of the guide whom Orion 
took on his back to guide him to the sumrise was Cedalion 
(Lucian, De domo, 28; Eratosthenes, Scholiast on Aratus, 
and Hyginus, li.cc.). Sophocles made the story the theme 
of a satyric drama called Cedalion, of which a few fragments 
have come down to us. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
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wooed Merope, daughter of Oenopion. But Oeno- 
pion made him drunk, put out his eyes as he 
slept, and cast him on the beach. But he went to 
the smithy of Hephaestus, and snatching up a lad 
set him on his shoulders and bade him lead him to 
the sunrise. Being come thither he was healed by 
the sun’s rays, and having recovered his sight he 
hastened with all speed against Oenopion. But for 
him Poseidon had made ready a house under the 
earth constructed by Hephaestus And Dawn 
fell in love with Orion and carried him off and 
brought him to Delos; for Aphrodite caused 
Dawn to be perpetually in love, because she had 
bedded with Ares. But Orion was killed, as some 
say, for challenging Artemis to a match at quoits, 
but some say he was shot by Artemis for offering 
violence to Opis, one of the maidens who had come 
from the Hyperboreans.? 


menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 202 sq.; The Fragments of Sopho- 
cles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 8 sqq. Euripides repre- 
sents the blinded Polymestor praying to the Sun to restore 
his sight (Hecuba, 1067 sqq.). 

2 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121, who calls the 
maiden Upis. According to another, and more generally 
received, account, Orion died of the bite of a scorpion, which 
Artemis sent against him because he had attempted her 
chastity. For this service the scorpion was raised to the 
rank of a constellation in the sky, and Orion attained to a 
like dignity. That is why the constellation Orion flies for 
ever from the constellation Scorpion round the sky. See 
Aratus, Phaenomena, 634 sqq.; Nicander, Ther. 13 sqq.; 
Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Scholiast on Homer, JU. xviii. 
486; Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statius, Theb. iii. 27; Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, 
Aratea, p. 386, ed. Eyssenhardt, in his edition of Martianus 
Capella. The Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xviii. 486, cites as his 
authority Euphorion, a graimarian and poet of the fourth 
century B.C. 
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Hocedév oe “Apderpirgy [ry Oceavod) yapet, 
Kat avtT@ yivetat Tpitov cal ‘Pod, iv “Hdsos 


cynpe. : 
V. UWdovtTwv 5é Tlepcepovns épacbeis Atos 


TuvEpYyOUY TOS prac ev aur HY Kpopa. Anentnp 
dé pera Aapradey VUKTOS TE Kat Huépas Kata 
Tacav TV yh ntovea Tepunee” pabodoa dé 
map “Epputovéwy 6te TldovtTov avdtiy ipracev, 


1 Compare Hesiod, T'heog. 930 sqq. 

2 Rhode, more commonly in the form Rhodos, is a personi- 
fication of the island of Rhodes, which Pindar calls the 
Bride of the Sun (Olymp. vii. 14), because it was the great 
seat of the worship of the Sun in ancient Greece. A Rhodian 
inscription of about 220 B.c. records public prayers offered 
by the priests ‘‘to the Sun and Rhodos and all the other 
gods and goddesses and founders and heroes who have the 
city and the land of the Rhodians in their keeping.” See 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum?, p. 123, No. 181; 
Ch. Michel, Recueil d@’ Inscriptions Grecques, p. 24, No. 21; 
H. Collitz and F. Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften, vol. iii. p. 412, No. 3749. Every year the 
Rhodians threw into the sea a chariot and four horses for 
the use of the Sun, apparently supposing that after riding a 
whole year across the sky his old chariot and horses must be 
quite worn out. See Festus, s.v. ‘‘ October equus,” p. 181, 
ed. C. O. Miiller. 

% This account of the rape of Persephone and Demeter’s 
quest of her is based on the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. The 
opening passage, including the explanation of the Laughless 
Stone, is quoted verbally by Zenobius (Cent. i. 7) and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Anights, 785), but without mention 
of their authority. For other accounts of the rape of Persephone 
and eas quest of her, see Diodorus Siculus, v. 4. 1-3, 
v. 68. 2; Cicero, In Verrem, Act. IL. lib. 4, cap. 48 ; Ovid, 
Fastt, es 419 sqq.; id. Metamorph. v. 346 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 146; Lactantins Placidus, on Statius, v. 347 ; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 106-108 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 93-100). All these writers 
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Poseidon wedded Amphitrite, daughter of Ocean, 
and there were born to him Triton! and Rhode, who 
was married to the Sun.? 

V. Pluto fell in love with Persephone and with the 
help of Zeus carried her off secretly.2 But Demeter 
went about seeking her all over the earth with 
torches by night and day, and learning from the 
people of Hermion that Pluto had carried her off,+ 


agree in mentioning Sicily as the scene of the rape of Perse- 
phone ; Cicero and Ovid identify the place with Enna (Henna), 
of which Cicero gives a vivid description. The author of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter says (vv. 16 sq.) that the earth 
yawned ‘‘in the Nysian plain,” but whether this was a real 
or a mythical place is doubtful. See T. W. Allen and E. E. 
Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, p. 4 (on Hymni. 8). It was 
probably the luxuriant fertility of Sicily, and particularly the 
abundance of its corn, which led later writers to place the 
scene of the rape in that island. In Ovid’s version of the 
visit of Demeter to Eleusis (fasti, iv. 507 sqq.), Celeus is not 
the king of the place but a poor old peasant, who receives 
the disguised goddess in his humble cottage. 

4 This visit paid by the mourning Demeter to Hermion, 
when she was searching for the lost Persephone, is not 
mentioned by the author of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
nor, so far as I know, by any other ancient writer except 
Zenobius (Cent. i. 7) and the Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Knights, 785), both of whom, however, merely copied 
Apollodorus without naming him. But compare Pausanias, 
li. 35. 4-8, who mentions the sanctuary of Subterranean 
Demeter at Hermion, and describes the curious sacrificial 
ritual observed at it. At Hermion there was a chasm which 
was supposed to communicate with the infernal regions, 
and through which Hercules was said to have dragged up 
Cerberus (Pausanias, ii. 35. 10). The statement of Apollo- 
dorus in the present passage suggests that according to local 
tradition Pluto dragged down his bride to hell through the 
same chasm. So convinced were the good people of Hermion 
that they possessed a private entrance to the nether regions 
that they very thriftily abstained from the usual Greek 
practice of placing money in the mouths of their dead 
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d:a tovto év tots Oecpodoptows Tas yvvaixas 
CKOT TEV Aeyouow. 

"Ovtos 6€ TH TOU Keneod yuvatxt Meraveipa 
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Bovropévy 66 avTo aGBavatov Tolnoal, TAS VUKTAS 
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1 garéAurev Zenobius, Cent. i. 7, Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 785 : améAumev A. 


(Strabo, ix. 6. 12, p. 373). Apparently they thought that 
it would be a waste of money to pay Charon for ferrying 
them across to hell when they could get there for nothing 
from their own backdoor. 

1 Compare Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 98 sqq., who says 
that Demeter, sad at heart, sat down by the wayside at the 
Maiden’s Well, under the shadow of an olive-tree. Later in 
the poem (vv. 270 sqgq.) Demeter directs the people of Elensis 
to build her a temple and altar ‘above Callichornm ”—that 
is, the Well of the Fair Dances. Apollodorus identifies the 
well beside which Demeter sat down with the Well of the 
Fair Dances. But from Pausanias (i. 38. 6, 1. 39. 1) we learn 
that the two wells were different and situated at some 
distance from each other, the Well of the Fair Dances being 
close to the Sanctuary of Demeter, and the Maiden’s Well, 
or the Flowery Well, as Pausanias calls it, being outside 
Eleusis, on the road to Megara. In the course of the modern 
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she was wroth with the gods and quitted heaven, 
and came in the likeness of a woman to Eleusis. 
And first she sat down on the rock which has been 
named Laughless after her, beside what is called the 
Well of the Fair Dances! ; thereupon she made her 
way to Celeus, who at that time reigned over the 
Eleusinians. Some women were in the house, and 
when they bid her sit down beside them, a certain 
old crone, Iambe, joked the goddess and made her 
smile.2. For that reason they say that the women 
break jests at the Thesmophoria.? 

But Metanira, wife of Celeus, had a child and 
Demeter received it to nurse, and wishing to make 
it immortal she set the babe of nights on the fire and 
stripped off its mortal flesh. But as Demophon—for 


excavation of the sanctuary at Eleusis, the Well of the Fair 
Dances was discovered just outside the portal of the sacred 
precinct. Iv is carefully built of polygonal stones, and the 
mouth is surrounded by concentric circles, round which the 
women of Eleusis probably tripped in the dance. See 
Tpantixad THs “Apxaoroyinys ‘Eraplas, Athens, 1892, pp. 33 sq. 
In antiquity solemn oaths were sworn by the water of the 
well (Alciphron, iii. 69). 

2 As to the jesting of the old woman with Demeter, see 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 194-266 ; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Alexipharmaca, 130, who calls Demeter’s host Hippothoon, 
son of Poseidon. 

3 The jests seem to have been obscene in form (Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 4. 6), but they were probably serious in intention ; 
for at the Thesmophoria rites were performed to ensure the 
fertility of the fields, and the lewd words of the women may 
have been thought to quicken the seed by sympathetic 
magic. See Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe (Leipsic, 
1906), pp. 275 sq.; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 
62 sq., 116, ii. 17 sqq. 
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Auos d¢ TlAXovtTau thy Kopny avaréuwat xereu- 
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1 4 MpatiOéa A, Bekker: Merdve:pa, ti mpate: dea Heyne, 
Westermann: Meraverpa, ti mpacoet » Ged Miiller: 7 Mera- 
vetpa Hercher, Wagner. 

2 Meraveipas Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- 
cher, Wagner: Tpagi@éas A. 


1 See Appendix, ‘‘ Putting Children on the Fire.”’ 

* Compare Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 28, 
pp. 53 sq. ed. C. Lang ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 559 sqq.; id. Tristia, 
iii, 8. (9) 1 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 147; id. Astronom. ii. 
14; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 19 and 163; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 882; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 3, 107 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 97). The dragon-car of 'Triptolemus was mentioned 
by Sophocles in his lost tragedy Z'r iptolemus. See Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, p. 262, frag. 
539; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. 
p. 243, frag. 596. In Greck vase-paintings Triptolemus is 
often represented in his dragon-car. As to the representa- 
tions of the car in ancient art, see Stephani, in Compéte 
Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1859, pp. 82 sqq.; my note on 
Pausanias, vil. 18. 3 (vol. iv. pp. 142 sq.); and especially 
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that was the child’s name—grew marvellously by 
day, Praxithea watched, and discovering him buried 
in the fire she cried out; wherefore the babe was 
consumed by the fire and the goddess revealed her- 
self.1 But for Triptolemus, the elder of Metanira’s 
children, she made a chariot of winged dragons, and 
gave him wheat, with which, wafted through the sky, 
he sowed the whole inhabited earth.? But Panyasis 
affirms that Triptolemus was a son of Eleusis, for he 
says that Demeter came to him. Pherecydes, how- 
ever, says that he was a son of Ocean and Earth.? 
But when Zeus ordered Pluto to send up the Maid, 
Pluto gave her a seed of a pomegranate to eat, in 
order that she might not tarry long with her mother.* 


A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 211 sqq., who 
shows that on the earlier monuments Triptolemus is repre- 
sented sitting on a simple wheel, which probably represents 
the sun. Apparently he was a mythical embodiment of the 
first sower. See Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 72.sq. 

3 The accounts given of the parentage of Triptolemus were 
very various (Pausanias, i. 14. 2 sq.), which we need not 
wonder at when we remember that he was probably a purely 
mythical personage. As to Eleusis, the equally mythical hero 
who is said to have given his name to Eleusis, see Pausanias, 
viii. 88. 7. He is called Eleusinus by Hyginus (Fab. 147) 
and Servius (on Virgil, Georg. i. 19). 

4 The Maid (Kore) is Persephone. As to her eating a seed 
or seeds of a pomegranate, see Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
371 sqq., 411 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 333 sqq.; id. Fasti, 
iv. 601 sqg.; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 39 and Aen. iv. 462; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 511; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 3, 108 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 7; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 100). There is a widespread belief that if a hving 
person visits the world of the dead and there partakes of 
food, he cannot return to the land of the living. Thus, the 
ancient Egyptians believed that, on his way to the spirit 
land, the soul of a dead person was met by a goddess (Hathor, 
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Nouit, or Nit), who offered him fruits, bread, and water, and 
that, if he aceepted them, he could return to earth no more. 
See G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de lOrient 
Classiques, les Origines (Paris, 1895), p. 184. Similarly, the 
natives of New Caledonia, in the South Pacific, say that when 
a man dies, messengers come from the other world to guide 
his soul through the air and over the sea to the spirit land. 
Arrived there, he is welcomed by the other souls and bidden 
to a banquet, where he is offered food, especially bananas. 
If he tastes them, his doom is fixed for ever: he cannot 
return to earth. See the missionary Gagniére, in Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi, xxxii. (Lyons, 1860), pp. 439 sq. 
The Eastern Melanesians believe that living people can go 
down to the land of the dead and return alive to the upper 
world. Persons who have done so relate how in the nether 
world they were warned by friendly ghosts to eat nothing 
there. See R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians (Oxford, 
1891), pp. 277, 286. Similar beliefs prevail and similar tales 
are told among the Maoris of New Zealand. For example, a 
woman who believed that she had died and passed to the 
spirit land, related on her return how there she met with her 
dead father, who said to her, ‘‘ You must go back to the earth, 
for there is no one now left to take care of my grandchild. 
But remember, if you once eat food in this place, you can 
never more return to life; so beware not to taste anything 
offered to vou.” See EK. Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders (London, 1856), pp. 150-152. 
Again, they tell of a great chief named Hutu, who performed 
the same perilous journey. On reaching the place of departed 
spirits he encountered a certain being called Hine nui te po, 
that is, Great Mother Night, of whom he inquired the way 
down to the nether world. She pointed it out to him and 
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Not foreseeing the consequence, she swallowed it ; 
and because Ascalaphus, son of Acheron and Gorgyra, 
bore witness against her, Demeter laid a heavy rock 
on him in Hades.! But Persephone was compelled 
to remain a third of every year with Pluto and the 
rest of the time with the gods.? 


gave him a basket of cooked food, saying, ‘‘ When you reach 
the lower regions, eat sparingly of your provisions that they 
may last, and you may not be compelled to partake of their 
food, for if you do, you cannot return upwards again.” See 
R. Taylor, Te Ika A Maw, or New Zealand and its Inhabi- 
tants, 2nd ed. (London, 1870), p. 271. And the same rule 
holds good of fairyland, into which living people sometimes 
stray or are enticed to their sorrow. ‘‘ Wise people recom- 
mend that, in the circumstances, a man should not utter a 
word till he comes out again, nor, on any account, taste fairy 
food or drink. If he abstains he is very likely before long 
dismissed, but if he indulges he straightway loses the will 
and the power ever to return to the society of men.” See 
J.G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), p. 17. See further E. 8. Hart- 
land, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), pp. 40 sad. 

1 As to the talebearer Ascalaphus, below, ii. 5. 12. Ac- 
cording to another account, Persephone or Demeter punished 
him by turning him into a screech-owl. See Ovid, Meta- 
morph. v. 538 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 39 and on 
Aen. iv. 462 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 511 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 

. 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100). 

2 Apollodorus agrees with the author of the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter (vv. 398 sqq., 445 sqq.) that Persephone was to 
spend one-third of each year with her husband Pluto in the 
nether world and two-thirds of the year with her mother and 
the other gods in the upper world. But, according to another 
account, Persephone was to divide her time equally between 
the two regions, passing six months below the earth and six 
months above it. See Ovid, Fasti, iv. 613 sq.; 7d. Metamorph. 
v. 564 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 146; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 
39; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latim, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100). 
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1 odpavdy FE: obpavovs A. 


1 According to Hesiod (Yheog. 183 sqq.), Earth was im- 
pregnated by the blood which dropped from heaven when 
Cronus mutilated his father Sky (Uranus), and in due time 
she gave birth to the giants. As to the battle of the gods 
and giants, see J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 63; Horace, 
Odes, iii. 4. 49 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 150 sqq.; Claudian, 
Gigantomachia ; Sidonins Apollinaris, Carm. xii. 15 sqq., ed. 
Baret; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 92 (First Vatican Mythographer, 11 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 53). The account which 
Apollodorus here gives of it is supplemented by the evidence 
of the monuments, especially temple-sculptures and yvase- 
paintings. See Preller- Robert, Griechische Mythologie, i. 
67 sqq. ee M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, 
(Berlin, 1887). The battle of the gods and the giants was 
sculptured on the outside of the temple of Apollo % at Delphi, 
as we learn from the description of Enripides (Jon, 208 
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VI. Such is the legend of Demeter. But Earth, 
vexed on account of the Titans, brought forth the 
giants, whom she had by Sky.!. These were match- 
less in the bulk of their bodies and invincible in 
their might; terrible of aspect did they appear, with 
long locks drooping from their head and chin, and 
with the scales of dragons for feet.2 They were 
born, as some say, in Phlegrae, but according to others 
in Pallene.? And they darted rocks and burning 
oaks at the sky. Surpassing all the rest were 
Porphyrion and Alcyoneus, who was even immor- 
tal so long as he fought in the land of his birth. 
He also drove away the cows of the Sun from 
Erythia. Now the gods had an oracle that none of 
the giants could perish at the hand of gods, but that 
with the help of a mortal they would be made an 
end of. Learning of this, Earth sought for a simple 
to prevent the giants from being destroyed even by 


sqq.). On similar stories see Appendix, ‘‘ War of Earth on 
Heaven.” 

2 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. i. 184, Tristia, iv. 7. 17; 
Macrobius, Sat. i. 20. 9; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 578 ; 
Claudian, Gigant. 80sq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latin, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 92 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
53). Pausanias denied that the giants were serpent-footed 
(Pausanias, vill. 29. 3), but they are often so represented on 
the later monuments of antiquity. See Kuhnert, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologie, i. 1664 
sqq.; M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, pp. 274 sqq. 

3 Phliegra is said to have been the old name of Pallene 
(Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Aéypa). The scene of the battle 
of the gods and giants was laid in various places. See 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 71; Strabo, v. 4. 4 and 6, pp. 248, 245, 
vi. 3, 5, p. 281, vil. p. 330, frag. 25 and 27, x. 5. 16, p. 489, 
xi. 2. 10, p. 495; Pausanias, vill. 29. 1, with my note. Vol- 
canic phenomena and the discovery of the fossil bones of 
large extinct animals seem to have been the principal sources 
of these tales. 
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0 aretav paivew Hol te kat Sernvyn cat “Adio 
\ \ 7 3 N 7 1 Li ¢ 4 
TO pev Papyakov avTos éTewe! POdaas, ‘Hpaxréa 
dé cUppayorv bv "A@nvas érexadécato. KaKéivos 

“ \ SE 3 4 / Va \ 
mpo@tov pev éroEevoev AXkvovéa: timtwv Oé éTl 
THS YRS padrrov aveParreto: "AOnvas bé UT0- 
Ocpévns Ew Hs TladaAnjvns? efrxvcev avrtov. 

> a \ es > , / \ 
KaKkeivos pev ovTws éTerevta, Ilopdupiwy de 
‘Hpaxdel kata thy paynv épopunoce cal “Hoa. 

\ \ 3 A , ed a Lee ; e { \ 
Zevs 5€ av’T@e TOoOov “Hpas évéBarev, Aris Kab 
KaTappnyvuUvTos avToD Tovs TémAoUs Kal Bud- 
fecOat Oérovtos BonOovs érexadretto: Kat Atos 
Kepavvecavtos avtov “Hpaxrs tokevcas atéx- 
Tee. TeV dé AoLT@Y ArrodArOV pev "EdiadAtou 

\ 3 \ > 7 > , e “A \ 
Tov aptatepov éToEevoev OPGarpov, ‘Hpakr7s dé 

\ , wv \ nn 4 wv 
tov deEvov' Kuputov b€ Ovpa@ Ardvucos &xrewwe, 
KAvtiov 6€ dacly 3 “Exatn, Mipavra*t d& Hdac- 
atos Badwv pvdpos. “AOnua b€ Eyxcerddm dev- 
yovTt Xuxeriav éméppie THY vicov, IladXNavtos 
dé tiv Sopav éxtewotoa TavTy KaTa THY baxynDV 

1 greue E: éraue A. 

2 Wavaahvns Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- 
cher, Wagner: ceanyns A. 

3 Sacly M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen (Berlin, 
1887), pp. 204 sq. : gacly A. 

4 Miuavra M. Mayer, op. cit. pp. 204 sg. comparing Clau- 


dian, Gig. 85, and Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. xv. (Migne, 
xii. Baret), 25: sadAdAov MSS. and editors, including Wagner. 


1 Compare Pindar, Nem. iv. 27 (43) sqq., Isthm. vi. 31 (45) 
sqq. with the Scholia; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 63. 
The Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. vi. 32 (47), mentions, like 
Apollodorus, that Alecyoneus had driven away the oxen of 
the Sun. The reason why Hercules dragged the wounded 
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a mortal. But Zeus forbade the Dawn and the Moon 
and the Sun to shine, and then, before anybody else 
could get it, he culled the simple himself, and by 
means of Athena summoned Hercules to his help. 
Hercules first shot Alcyoneus with an arrow, but 
when the giant fell on the ground he somewhat 
revived. However, at Athena’s advice Hercules 
dragged him outside Pallene, and so the giant died.! 
But in the battle Porphyrion attacked Hercules and 
Hera. Nevertheless Zeus inspired him with lust for 
Hera, and when he tore her robes and would have 
forced her, she called for help, and Zeus smote him 
with a thunderbolt, and Hercules shot him dead with 
an arrow.? As for the other giants, Ephialtes was 
shot by Apollo with. an arrow in his left eye and by 
Hercules in his right; Eurytus was killed by Diony- 
sus with a thyrsus, and Clytius by Hecate with torches, 
and Mimas by Hephaestus with missiles of red-hot 
metal.? Enceladus fled, but Athena threw on him 
in his flight the island of Sicily’; and she flayed 
Pallas.and used his skin to shield her own body in 


giant from Pallene before despatching him was that, as 
Apollodorus has explained above, the giant was immortal 
so long as he fought on the land where he had been born. 
That, too, is why the giant revived when in falling he 
tonched his native earth. 

2 Compare Pindar, Pyth. viii. 12 (15) sqq., who says that 
the king of the giants (Porphyrion) was shot by Apollo, not 
Hercules. Tzetzes agrees with Apollodorus (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 63). 

3 According to Euripides (Lon, 215 'sq.), Mimas was killed 
by Zeus with a thunderbolt ; according to Apollonius (Argon. 
ili, 1226 sq.) and Claudian (Gigant. 87 sq.), he was slain by 
Ares. 

4 Compare Virgil, Aen. iii. 578 sqq. The combat of Athena 
with Knceladus was sculptured on the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. See Euripides, Jon, 209 sq. 
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To idvov éenéoxeTre c@ua. TlorvBawrns dé dua THs 
Pardcons Siwy eis vd Tod Toceidavos Kev eis 
Ko: Toceday 6€ ths vicov pépos amoppnEas 
em éppipev avT@, TO eryopevov Nicupov. “Epptjs 
dé THY “Atos kup iy EXOv KATA THY paxny 
‘TnrmroAutov dm eK TEwer, "A preps dé iTpatiava,? 
poipat & "Arypiov Kal Oowva Karxéois PoTanols 
paxomevas ” TOUS d€ dAXOUS Kepauvois Levs Barov 
duepOecpe mavtas bé ‘Hpaxrs aroddupévous 
érofevoey. 

‘Os & éxpatnoay ol Jeot TeV Deyavray, Ph 
pea rov Xorwleioa pobyvuTaL Taprape, Kab yevva 
Tudava ev Kuduxia,? Pe pory LEVY EXovTa puow 
avdpos Kal Onpiov. OUTOS bay Kal peyéOer Kat 
Ouvaper TavTav OunveyKev daous éyévunoe IH, Hv 
dé avT@ Ta pev ax pl pnpav der ov péyeBos 
avSpopoppor, MOTE UTEpeX ely fev TavTOV TOV 
opav, n O€ Keparn TOANGKLS Kal TOV dot pov 
eave: Netpas dé eiXe THY yey él THY éomepav 
exTELVOLEeVHY TIV O€ ETL TAS dvaTONaS: éx ToVTwY* 


1 4[Ppariwva probably corrupt. Various emendations have 
been suggested, as Ailyalwva (Heyne, M. Mayer, op. cit. 
PP. 201 sq.), Evputiwva, ‘Paiwva (Hercher). 

2 paxduevai Heyne, Westermann, M. Mayer, op. cit. 
p. 203: paxouévas A: payouévovs RR® Heyne (in the text), 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

3 KiAixkia Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher : 
SiceAla A. 

4 For éx tovrwy we should perhaps read ef Guwv or x ray 
Suwyv. See Hesiod, Theog. S24 sq. éx 3€ of Spov | Fv 
Exatov Kepadral dios, devoto Spaxovros. Compare M. Mayer, 
Ope Clk. Dp, 221: 

7 Ree ance to one account the Pallas whom Athena flayed, 
and whose skin she used as a covering, was her own father, 
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the fight.1 Polybotes was chased through the sea by 
Poseidon and came to Cos; and Poseidon, breaking 
off that piece of the island which is called Nisyrum, 
threw it on him.?, And Hermes, wearing the helmet 
of Hades,’ slew Hippolytus in the fight, and Artemis 
slew Gration. And the Fates, fighting with brazen 
clubs, killed Agrius and Thoas. The other giants 
Zeus smote and destroyed with thunderbolts and all 
of them Hercules shot with arrows as they were 
dying. 

When the gods had overcome the giants, Earth, 
still more enraged, had intercourse with Tartarus and 
brought forth Typhon in Cilicia,t a hybrid between 
man and beast. In size and strength he surpassed 
all the offspring of Earth. As far as the thighs he 
was of human shape and of such prodigious bulk 
that he out-topped all the mountains, and his head 
often brushed the stars. One of his hands reached 
out to the west and the other to the east, and from 


who had attempted her chastity. See Clement of Alexandria, 
Protrepit, ii. 28, p. 24, ed. Potter; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 355; Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 23. 59. 

2 Compare Strabo, x. 5. 16, p. 489. 

3 The helmet of Hades was thought to render the wearer 
invisible. Compare Homer, Iliad, v. 844 sq.; Hesiod, Shield 
of Hercules, 226 sq. 

* As to Typhon, or Typhoeus, as he is also called, who was 
especially associated with the famous Corycian cave in 
Cilicia, see Hesiod, Theog. 820 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 15 sqq.; 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, 351 sqqg.; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 28; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 321 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 152; Mela, i. 76, ed. G. Parthey ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 29, 92 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 11 and 86; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 53). As to the Corycian cave, see Adonis, 
Aitis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 152 sqq. According to Hesiod (Zheog. 
821), Typhoeus was the youngest child of Earth. 
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/ \ \ n , aA 
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A 3 / \ / 4 4 , 
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e / > an \ 
Spaxawwav> nuiOnp &é iv abrn % xopn. “Epuns dé 
1 weréBarov Ei: ueréBardov A, ; 
karémAntrey Ki: xatrémrnoer A: xatrémtnogev Heyne, 


Westermann, Miiller : karémtytev Bekker: xarémAnooev 
Hercher. 

* Kiductay Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagener: SiceAtav AR. 

* karéornoe piraxa Ki: xaréstyoe A: <pvAaka> Kkardornoe 
Bekker, Hercher. 
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them projected a hundred dragons’ heads. From the 
thighs downward he had huge coils of vipers, which 
when drawn out, reached to his very head and 
emitted a loud hissing. His body was all winged ?: 
unkempt hair streamed on the wind from his head 
and cheeks; and fire flashed from his eyes. Such 
and so great was Typhon when, hurling kindled 
rocks, he made for the very heaven with hissings 
and shouts, spouting a great jet of fire from his 
mouth. But when the gods saw him rushing at 
heaven, they made for Egypt in flight, and being 
pursued they changed their forms into those of ani- 
mals.? However Zeus pelted Typhon at a distance 
with thunderbolts, and at close quarters struck him 
down with an adamantine sickle, and as he fled pur- 
sued him closely as far as Mount Casius, which over- 
hangs Syria. There, seeing the monster sore wounded, 
he grappled with him. But Typhon twined about him 
and gripped him in his coils, and wresting the sickle 
from him severed the sinews of his hands and feet, 
and lifting him on his shoulders carried him through 
the sea to Cilicia and deposited him on arrival in the 
Corycian cave. Likewise he put away the sinews there 
also, hidden in a bearskin, and he set to guard them 
the she-dragon Delphyne, who was a _ half-bestial 
maiden. But Hermes and Aegipan stole the sinews 


1 Or ‘‘ feathered.” But Antoninus Liberalis (Z'ransform. 
28) speaks of Typhon’s numerons wings. 

2 Compare Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 28; Ovid, 
Metamorph. v. 319 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 152; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 29 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 86). The story of the transformation of the 
gods into beasts in Egypt was probably invented by the 
Greeks to explain the Egyptian worship of animals, as Lucian 
shrewdly perceived (De sacrificiis, 14). 
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cal Alyimay éxkrépavtes Ta vedpa Hppoocav TO 
Au Aabovres. ZLevs 6é THY sotav dvaKopLg dpevos 
LoxXuY, eLaipyns éE ovpavod ért TTNvOV OX ovpevos 
im Toy dppare, Badrov Kepauvois én opos ediwfe 
Tudava to Aeyopevov Nodcay, dou potpas avtov 
doy Oévta yrarnoay: metabels yap OTL poo8n- 
GETaL aAXOv, éyevoaTO TOV epnuépav KapTrOv. 
dtorep em LOveoKoMevOS abbus nKev els Opany, kat 
PAX OMEVOS mepl TOV Alyov ovNa éBadrev oon. 
TouTwy oe ém avTov vm TOU KEpavVvovd mahuy 
oOovpévwrv Toru éml rod dpous é&éxAvoev aipa: 
Kat pacw é€x Tovtov TO dpos KANOAvaL Aipov. 
hevyer O€ opynOévte advT@! da THs BKersKHs 
Garacons Levs émréppiwrev Airyqy pos ev DuKe- 
Ala TovUTO dé UTeppweyees éotiv, €& ov HEX pl 
Sebdpé pacw ato Tav BAnOévtwv KEpavvav yive- 
aOat Tupos avadvonpata. adda teph peév Tov- 
TWV MEXpL TOD Sedo Huy AEAéEVOW. 

VII. ITpounbevs dé ef vdaTos Kal yns avOpe- 
Tous TAATAS EOWKEV avtois Kal TUP, AO pa Atos 
év vapOnks kpuras. ws 66 nobeTo Levs, émératev 

° 6oundévri aire Ke: dpunbévros abrod A. 


1 According to Nonnus (Dionys. i. 481 sqq.), it was Cadmus 
who, disguised as a shepherd, wheedled the severed sinews 
of Zeus ont of Typhon by pretending that he wanted them 
for the strings of a lyre, on which he would play ravishing 
music to the monster. The barbarous and evidently very 
ancient story seems to be alluded to by no other Greek 
writers 

2 This story of the deception practised by the Fates on 
Typhon seems to be otherwise unknown. 

* Ilaenus, from havma (blood); hence ‘‘ the Bloody Moun- 
tain.” It is said that a city of Kgvpt received the same name 
for the same reason (Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. ‘Hpe). 
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and fitted them unobserved to Zeus.! And having 
recovered his strength Zeus suddenly from heaven, 
riding in a chariot of winged horses, pelted Typhon 
with thunderbolts and pursued him to the mountain 
called Nysa, where the Fates beguiled the fugitive ; 
for he tasted of the ephemeral fruits in the persuasion 
that he would be strengthened thereby.? So being 
again pursued he came to Thrace, and in fighting at 
Mount Haemus he heaved whole mountains. But 
when these recoiled on him through the force of the 
thunderbolt, a stream of blood gushed out on the 
mountain, and they say that from that circumstance 
the mountain was called Haemus.? And when he 
started to flee through the Sicilian sea, Zeus cast 
Mount Etna in Sicily upon him. That is a huge 
mountain, from which down to this day they say that 
blasts of fire issue from the thunderbolts that were 
thrown.4 So much for that subject. 

VII. Prometheus moulded men out of water and 
earth® and gave them aiso fire, which, unknown to 
Zeus, he had hidden in a stalk of fennel.6 But when 


4 As to Typhon under Mount Etna see Aeschylus, Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, 363 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 17 (32) sqq.; Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 491 sq., Metamorph. v. 352 sq. 

> As to the creation of the human race by Prometheus, 
compare Philemon in Stobaeus, Florilegiwm, ii. 27; Pausa- 
nias, x. 4.4; Lucian, Dialogi deorum, i. 1; Libanius, Orat. 
xxv. 31, vol. ii. p. 552, ed. R. Foerster ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
i. 82 sqq.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 35. It is to be observed that in 
the earliest versions of the legend (Hesiod, Theog. 510 sqq., 
Works and Days, 48 sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus) 
Prometheus appears only as the benefactor, not the creator, 
of mankind. 

6 Compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 50 sqq., Theog. 565 
sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, 107 sqq.; Plato, 
Protagoras, 11, p.321; Hyginus, Fab. 144; 1d. Astronom. ii. 15. 
According to Servius (on Virgil, Eel. vi. 42), Prometheus 
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‘Hdatotw te Kavedow dpee To capa avrob 
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Ipopun@éws Sé rats Aeveadtion éyéveto. odTos 
Bac irevov Tov rept tHv DOiav TOTOV ya pet 
Uvppav thv ErripnBéws Kal Ilavdepas, 7 iy emTa- 
cay Geol mpwrtny yuvaixa. érrel b€ adavioas Zevs 


1 rot fratos avgavouévou Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: tay 
nrdtwrv aviavouevwy AK, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 


stole the fire by applying a torch to the sun’s wheel. Stories 
of the original theft of fire are widespread among mankind. 
See Appendix, ‘‘ Myths of the Origin of Fire.” The 
plant (ydép6nz) in which Prometheus is ‘said to have carried 
the stolen fire is commonly identified with the giant fennel 
(Ferula communis). See L. Whibley, Companion to Greek 
Studies® (Cambridge, 1916), p. 67. Tournefort found the 
plant growing abundantly in Skinosa, the ancient Schinussa, 
a small deserted island south of Naxos (Plin. Nat. Hist. iv. 
68). He describes the stalk as about five feet high and three 
inches thick, with knots and branches at intervals of abont 
ten inches, the whole being covered with a tolerably hard 
rind. ‘This stalk is filled with a white pith, which, being 
very dry, catches fire just like a wick; the fire keeps alight 
perfectly in the stalk and consumes the pith only gr radually, 
withont damaging the rind; hence people use this plant to 
carry fire from one place to another ; ; our sailors laid in a 
supply of it. This custom is of great antiquity, and may 
serve to explain a passage in Hesiod, who, speaking of the 
fire which Prometheus stole from heaven, says that he carried 
it away ina stalk of fennel.” He tells us, further, that the 
Greeks still call the plant nartheca. Sce P. de Tournefort, 
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Zeus learned of it, he ordered Hephaestus to nail his 
body to Mount Caucasus, which is a Scythian moun- 
tain. On it Prometheus was nailed and kept bound 
for many years. Every day an eagle swooped on 
him and devoured the lobes of his liver, which grew 
by night. That was the penalty that Prometheus 
paid for the theft of fire until Hercules afterwards 
released him, as we shall show in dealing with 
Hercules.! 

And Prometheus had a son Deucalion.? He reign- 
ing in the regions about Phthia, married Pyrrha, the 
daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, the first wo- 
man fashioned by the gods. And when Zeus would 


Relation Wun Voyage du Levant (Amsterdam, 1718), i. 93. 
The plant is common all over Greece, and may be seen in 
particular abundance at Phalerum, near Athens. See W. G. 
Clark, Peloponnesus (London, 1858), p. 111; J. Murr, Die 
Pflanzenwelt in der griechischen Mythologie (Innsbruck, 1890), 
p. 231. In Naxos Mr. J. T. Bent saw orange gardens divided 
by hedges of tall reeds, and he adds: ‘‘In Lesbos this reed 
is still called vap@yxa (vdp@nt), a survival of the old word for 
the reed by which Prometheus brought down fire from 
heaven. One can understand the idea well: a peasant to-day 
who wishes to carry a light from one house to another will 
put it into one of these reeds to prevent its being blown out.” 
See J. Theodore Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 365. 
Perhaps Bent mistook fennel for a reed. ‘The rationalistic 
Diodorus Siculus explained the myth of the theft of fire by 
saying that Prometheus was the inventor of the fire-sticks, by 
the friction of which against each other fire is kindled. See 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 67. 2. But Greek tradition attributed 
the invention of fire-sticks to Hermes. See the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, 108 sqq. 

! As to the release of Prometheus, see ii. 5. 11. 

2 The whole of the following account of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha is quoted, with a few trifling verbal changes, by the 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, i. 126, who cites Apollodorus as 
his authority. 

3 As to the making of Pandora, see Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 60 sqq., Theog. 571 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab, 142. 53 


APOLLODORUS 


TO Xarxodv nOErANoe ° YEvOS, UmoOewevou II po- 

pndéws Acvxariov TEKTNVA[LEVOS Adpvaka, Kal TA 
Persea évOéwevos, els TaUTaD eT a Ivppas 
eioeBn. 2 Zevs dé wodvy veTOor am ovpavod xeas 
Ta WAEloTa HEpN THS ‘EXAdbos KaTéxAvCGED, Gore 
dtapbaphvar Tayras avO pwerous, ONtryeov Xwpis ov 
ouveduyor * els TH TAnolov vWnra dpn. TOTE 6€ 
Kal Ta Kara Occcanriay dpn d:éo7n, Kal Ta exT Os 
‘ToOuod Kai Tledomommjoou cuvexeOn * TavTa. 
Aevearior bé év TH Adpvant bua Tis Oardaons 
Pe popevos <ép a Leas evvea Kal vuKTas <Tas> 
icas TO Lapvace Tposiaxer, KaKEL TOV buBpev 
matrav raBdortov éxBas Over Art hukiw. Levs 
dé méuwas “Kounv mpos avtov éwétpewev aipet- 
aOat® & ts BovNeTaty oO Sé aipeitat avOpw@ovs 
avT@ yevécOar. Kat Ards elrrovtos brép Keharns 
€Barrev alpwy AiGous, Kai ods wéev EBare Aev- 
Kariov, avdpes éyévorvto, ods Sé [lvppa, yuvaixes. 
dev kal Aaol petahopiKas wvoudcOnoav amo TOD 
Adas 0 ALOos. 

Tivovras dé é« Tlvppas Aeveartovr aides 


neernoe Ki, Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 126 (citing Apollo- 
dorus): 7@eA€ A. 

2 eixéBy A: cicédu E: évé8n Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 126. 

3 guvépuyov HK, Schuliast on Homer, J/. i. 126; cuvedutwr 
R®: cuvepoltwy A. 

4 guvexé6y A, Westermann, Bekker: ouvexv6n Heyne, 
Miiller, Hercher, Wagner. But the passive aorist cuvexe6y 
of xéw is recognized by the Ltymologicum Magnum, s.v. 
xéw, p. 809, 46, and rightly defended by Lobeck, Pary- 
nichus, pp. 731 sq. 

> alpetobat Ki: aireto@ar A, Scholiast on Homer, Z/. i. 126: 
éAéoOar Hercher. 
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destroy the men of the Bronze Age, Deucalion by 
the advice of Prometheus constructed a chest,! and 
having stored it with provisions he embarked in it 
with Pyrrha. But Zeus by pouring heavy rain from 
heaven flooded the greater part of Greece, so that 
all men were destroyed, except a few who fled to 
the high mountains in the neighbourhood. It was 
then that the mountains in Thessaly parted, and that 
all the world outside the Isthmus and Peloponnesus 
was overwhelmed. But Deucalion, floating in the 
chest over the sea for nine days and as many nights, 
drifted to Parnassus, and there, when the rain ceased, 
he landed and sacrificed to Zeus, the god of Escape. 
And Zeus sent Hermes to him and allowed him 
to choose what he would, and he chose to get men. 
And at the bidding of Zeus he took up stones and 
threw them over his head, and the stones which 
Deucalion threw became men, and the stones which 
Pyrrha threw became women. Hence people were 
called metaphorically people (daos) from laas, “a 
stone.”’ ? 

And Deucalion had children by Pyrrha, first 

1 As to Deucalion’s flood, see Lucian, De dea Syria, 12 sq.; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 125-415; Hyginus, Fab. 153; Servius, 
on Virgil, Eclog. vi. 41; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 57 sq., 99 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 189; Second Vatican Mythographer, 73) ; 
Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 146 sqqg. Another person 
who is said to have escaped alive from the flood was a certain 
Cerambus: the story ran that the nymphs wafted him aloft 
on wings over the Thessalian mountains. Sce Ovid, Meta- 
morph. vii. 353 sqq. 

2 Compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 41 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 153. 
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“EXAnY pev Tp@tos, ov ex Atos syeyevvija Ga * 
<évol> éyouce, <SevTEpos dé> 2 "Apdextiov o 
peta Kpavadv Bacirevoas ths Arrixns, Puyarnp 
3 6¢é I pwroyéveca, €& ts kal Atos ’Aé@XLos. “EX- 
Anvos dé Kal vupdns ‘Opantsos * Adpos Eov0os 
Alonros. avtés pev odv ap avrod ToUs KaNov- 
pévous T'pacxovs Tpoonyopevaev EAAnvas, Tots O€ 
mao euépioe TV Kepar' Kal Eovdos pev AaBov 
THY TleXorrovyna ov ex Kpeovons Ths ‘EpexPews 
‘Ay acov éyévynoe Kat “lwva, ag @v ‘Axatot | Kal 
"Twves Kadovvrat, A@pos dé THY Tépav X@pav 
IeXormovvycou AaBov Tovs KaToiKous ad’ éavTod 
Awpuets exdrecev, Aioros 66 Bactievwr Tov Tepi 
THD Occcariav TOT OY TOUS evorcodyTas Alonets 
T poanyopevce, wal ry) Las ‘Evapérny Thy Anipayou 
matdas pev éyévynoev éemtd, Kpnbéa Lioupov 
"A@apavta Larpwvéa Anuova Mayvyta Lepujpny, 
Ouyatépas 6€ mévte, Kavaxny’Adkvovnv UTeeor- 
dixnv Kadrvenv Uepemdnv. 
Tlepipndns péev ody cat’ Ayedwovu ‘Irrodauas 
kat “Opéorns, UHesordixns dé xat Mupptdovos 
4”Avridos cat "Antop. “Arkvovnv bd Kiv& éynpev 
1 yevyervjada: A, Scholiast on Homer, JJ. xiii. 307 (citing 
Apollodorus): yeyerjobar Ra. 
* or. . . Sevtepos 5€ in Scholiast on Homer, /.c. 


3 gponlSos PR&: “Operddos Heyne: *OOpnidos Scholiast on 
Plato, Sympos. p. 208 p, Hercher. 


' This passage as to the children of Deucalion is quoted by 
the Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, xiii. 307, who names Apollo- 
dorus as his authority. 

2 As to Hellen and his sons, sce Strabo, viii. 7. 1, p. 883; 
Pausanias, vii. 1. 2; ; Conon, Narrat. 27. According. te the 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, i. 2, Xuthus was a son of Aeolus. 
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Hellen, whose father some say was Zeus, and second 
Amphictyon, who reigned over Attica after Cranaus ; 
and third a daughter Protogonia, who became the 
mother of Aethlius by Zeus... Hellen had Dorus, 
Xuthus, and Aeolus? by anymph Orseis. Those who 
were called Greeks he named Hellenes after himself,? 
and divided the country among his sons. Xuthus 
received Peloponnese and begat Achaeus and Ion by 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, and from Achaeus 
and Ion the Achaeans and Ionians derive their names. 
Dorus received the country over against Peloponnese 
and called the settlers Dorians after himself.4 
Aeolus reigned over the regions about Thessaly and 
named the inhabitants Aeolians.6 He married 
Enarete, daughter of Deimachus, and begat seven 
sons, Cretheus, Sisyphus, Athamas, Salmoneus, Deion, 
Magnes, Perieres, and five daughters, Canace, Alcyone, 
Pisidice, Calyce, Perimede.® 

Perimede had Hippodamas and Orestes by Ache- 
lous; and Pisidice had Antiphus and Actor by Myr- 
midon. Alcyone was married by Ceyx, son of Lucifer.’ 


3 According to the Parian Chronicle, the change of the 
national name from Greeks (Graiko7z) to 'ellenes took place 
in 1521 p.c. See Fraymenta Historicoru:n Graecorum, ed. 
C. Miiller, i. 542 sg. Compare Aristotle, Afeteorologica, i. 14, 

352; Htymologicum Magnum, p. 239, s.v. Tpaixds ; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Tpainds ; Pausanias, iii. 20. 6, with 
my note; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. ii. p. 160. 

4 As to the early seats of the Dorians, see Herodotus, i. 56. 

5 As to the Aeolians of Thessaly, compare Pausanias, x. 
8. 4; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2. 

6 As to Aeolus, his descendants, and their settlements, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2-7; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
107 (190). 

7 According to Ovid (Metamorph. xi. 271 sq.), Ceyx re- 
flected his father’s brightness in his face. 
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€ , A \ 
Ewodopou mais. ovTou de oe dmepnpavevav 
dm @hovTo" O pev yap THY yuvaika eheryev “Hap, 
n Oe TOV dvdpa Aia, Zeus b€ avrous GT @pVvewse, 
Kal THY Wev ar Kuova, eroinoe Tov 6€ KHUKA, 
Kavaxrn 6é éyévynoev+ é« Iloced@vos ‘Omréa 
N 4 \ > 7 , \ > / \ nee 
Kat Nipéa Kat Emorea Kat ANwéa Kaul Tpioma. 
“Adweus bev OV éryr) LEV Tpipédevav THY Tpiomos, 
res Iocevdévos jpaaOn, Kal TUVEXAS | portaca 
emt Thy Odracoay, yepoiy apvouévyn 7a KULATA 
ToS KONTrOLS évedoper. ouveOav dé adtn Loce- 
> \ 9 4 
dav dvo éyévynoe traidas, Otov Kal Ediadrny, 
\ 
tous AXwabas Neyouévous. oUTOL KaT éviavToV 
nuEavov mdTOS pev THYUVALOY wHKOS Sé OpyuLaioy: 
/ A 4 “n 
evvéa 5€ ET@V yEvomeEevol, KaL TO MeV TAATOS THXOV 
\ a \ 
évovTes evvéa TO dé péyePos opyuta@y évvéa, TPOS 
Geous? payecOat dsevoodvto, Kal thy pev “Oocav 
9 \ \ Vv 7 3 \ \ \ wv 
émi tov “Odvurrov ecav, émi dé tiv “Occav 
Oévtes TO Indcov dia TOY OPV TovTwY a TEiNOUY 
\ 
els ovpavoy avaBijcecOat, Kal THY pév Oddacoay 
YooavTes Tos pect Toinoew ® EXeyov Hrretpor, 
\ \ a f 3 a NO9NN bi \ 
Thy 66 yv Odracoav éeuvavto 6€ K@iaddrtns peév 
/ 3 x 
“Hpav *Qtos 6é “Aptremiv. ednoav dé cal "Apnp. 
1 eyévyvnoevy Scaliger, Heyne (in text}, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: émoinoey A. Heyne 


conjectured éxvncer. * deots HN: Oedy A. 
3 romoew A: éxmoinoev EK, Wagner. 





1 Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Birds, 250; Schol. 
on Homer, Jl. ix. 562; Eustathius on Homer, Lc. p. 776. 
The story may be a reminiscence of an ancient Greek custom, 
in accordance with which kings are said to have been regu- 
larly called Zeus. See J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 102 8.3 
id., Chiliades, i.474; A.B. Cook, The European Sky- -god,” 
Folk- lore, xv. (1904), pp. 299 sqq. 

y Compare Lucian, Halcyon, 1; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Birds, 250; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 410 sqq., especially 710 sqq.; 
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These perished by reason of their pride; for he said 
that his wife was Hera, and she said that her hus- 
band was Zeus.! But Zeus turned them into birds; 
her he made a kingfisher (alcyon) and him a gannet 
(ceyx).? 

Canace had by Poseidon Hopleus and Nireus and 
Epopeus and Aloeus and Triops. Aloeus wedded 
Iphimedia, daughter of Triops; but she fell in love 
with Poseidon, and often going to the sea she would 
draw up the waves with her hands and pour them 
into her lap. Poseidon met her and begat two sons, 
Otus and Ephialtes, who are called the Aloads. 
These grew every year a cubit in breadth and a 
fathom in height; and when they were nine years 
old,* being nine cubits broad and nine fathoms high, 
they resolved to fight against the gods, and they set 
Ossa on Olympus, and having set Pelion on Ossa 
they threatened by means of these mountains to 
ascend up to heaven, and they said that by filling up 
the sea with the mountains they would make it dry 
land, and the land they would make sea. And 
Ephialtes wooed Hera, and Otus wooed Artemis; 
moreover they put Aresin bonds.> However, Hermes 
Hyginus, Fab. 65. The identification of the sea-bird ceyzx 
is doubtful. See D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of 
Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), p. 81. 

3 As to the Aloads, see Homer, Od. xi. 305 sqq.; Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 582 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 28. 

4 This answers to the évyéwpo: of Homer (Od. xi. 31), the 
meaning of which has been disputed. See Merry, on Homer, 
Od. x. 19. Hyginus (Fab. 28) understood évvéwpo: in the 
same way as Apollodorus (‘‘ cum essent annorum novem”). 

> They are said to have imprisoned him for thirteen months 
in a brazen pot, from which he was rescued, in a state of 
great exhaustion, by the interposition of Hermes. See 


Homer, Jl. v. 385 sqg. Compare my note, ‘‘Ares in the 
brazen pot,” The Classical Review, ii. (1888) p. 222. 
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TovTov pev ovv ‘Kpuns é&éxrerev, avetre S€ Tovs 
Adwaédas év Nd&@ “Aptemes 60 amatns: adda- 
Eaca yap Thy idéav eis EXagov 1a pécwv! avtav 
éemnonaev, of de BovrAomEevot EvaTOXHRTAL TOD 
Onpiov? ép’ éavtous nKOVTLC aD. 

Kadvx«ns 6€ xal’AcOXtov trais ’Evéupiov yive- 
TAL, 6aTis éx« Oecaarias Atoréas dayayov ’Hruw 
@KLoe. AEyoure d€ avTov Tives ex Aros yevéoOat. 
TOUTOU KdAAEL SueveryeovTos npacOn Lev, Levs 
dé av’T@ bidwory 6 Bovrerau eheoBau: o ) O€ aipeirae 
KopacOar bua TavTos adavatos Kat ayn pws PEVOD. 

"Evdupimvos 6€ Kal yntdos vuupns,® OS TUES 
‘I dtavaoons, Ailtwnros, OS am oxreivas "ATW. TOV 
Dopavéws Kal huyadv eis thv Koupirida yopar, 
KTELVAS TOUS vmobeFapevous PGias Kat ’AmoA- 
Awvos VIOUS, Awpoy xai Aaddoxop kai odvroitny, 
ad éavtod Ti N@pav s Altwnriav. éxdrecev. 

Aitwnov d€ Kal Tpovens THS PopBov Tevpov 
kal Kadvdav éyévovto, ad ov ai év Aitonrig 
TOAELS avonacdncay. TAevpoy peev ovv ry hpeas 
Favéinnny tiv Awpov maida € éryévynaev “Ayivopa, 
Ouyartépas dé Lrepomny Kah Tpatovixny kat Aao- 
hovtnv't Karvo@vos b€ cat Atordas THS “Apv- 
Oaovos ’Emixaotn <xat> Iparoryévera, é& Hs Kal 
“A peos ‘OEvyos. "Aynvwp dé o ITrevpavos yn Las 
"Emixdatny thv Kadvdavos éyévunoe UWopbaova 


1 uéowy ER®, Hercher, Wagner: pnéoov A: uéoov Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

2 rov Onpiov Heyne, Hereher, Wagner: 7d @nplov AK, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

3 ynidos viudys Hercher, Wagner: onfSos R®: onfdos vvu- 
ons } vnfdos A. : 

4 Aaopdrvrny Heyvne: Acopdvrny A: Aewhdvtnv Hercher. 
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rescued Ares by stealth, and Artemis killed the 
Aloads in Naxos bya ruse. For she changed herself 
into a deer and leaped between them, and in their 
eagerness to hit the quarry they threw their darts 
at each other. 

Calyce and Aethlius had a son Endymion who led 
Aeolians from Thessaly and founded Elis. But some 
say that he was a son of Zeus. As he was of surpas- 
sing beauty, the Moon fell in love with him, and Zeus 
allowed him to choose what he would, and he chose 
to sleep for ever, remaining deathless and ageless.” 

Endymion had by a Naiad nymph or, as some say, by 
Iphianassa, a son Aetolus, who slew Apis, son of 
Phoroneus, and fled to the Curetian country. There 
he killed his hosts, Dorus and Laodocus and Polypoe- 
tes, the sons of Phthia and Apollo, and called the 
country Aetolia after himself.% 

Aetolus and Pronoe, daughter of Phorbus, had sons, 
Pleuron and Calydon, after whom the cities in Aeto- 
liawere named. Pleuron wedded Xanthippe, daughter 
of Dorus, and begat a son Agenor, and daughters, 
Sterope and Stratonice and Laophonte. Calydon 
and Aeolia, daughter of Amythaon, had daughters, 
Epicaste and Protogonia, who had Oxylus by Ares. 
And Agenor, son of Pleuron, married Epicaste, 
daughter of Calydon, and begat Porthaon and 

1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 28. 

2 As to Endymion and the Moon, see Apollonius Rhodins, 
Argon. iv. 57 sq., with the Scholiast ; Pausanias, v. 1. 4; 
Mythographt Graeci, ed Westermann, pp. 319 sq., 324; 
Hyginus, fab. 271. The present passage of Apollodorus is 
quoted almost verbally by Zenobius, Cent. iii. 76, but as 
usual without mention of his authority. The eternal sleep 
of Endymion was proverbial. See Plato, Phaedo, 17, p. 72c; 
Macarius, Cent. il. 89; Diogenianus, Cent. iv. 40; Cicero, 
De finibus, v. 20. 55; compare id. Tuscul. Disput. i. 38. 92. 

* Compare Pausanias, v. 1. 8; Conon, Narrat. 14. ea 
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kal Anwovixny, hs Kat “Apeos Evnvos Ma@Xos 
Ilvros Oearuos. 

Einvos pév ovv éyévunoe Mdpryocay, iv 
"ATroAR@vOS pUNaTEvOLEVOU “Idas oO “Adapews 
npTace, A\aSwv Tapa Ilocesdavos dippa vTO- 
mtepov. diwKwv S¢ Kinvos éb’ dpuaros émt tov 
Aveoppav re ToTapon, Katana Beiv é ov duva- 
pevos TOUS PED iT TOUS dméo pate, é éavtov & ets 
TOV TOTajLov eBare Kal Kanreiras Evnvos o 
TOTAsLOS an exeivou. "[das dé eis Meoonvny 
Tapayiveras, Kal avT@ 0 ‘ArrodX ov TEPLTUX@Y 
aparpeiras THY Kopyy. paxopeveoy dé avTa@y Tept 
TOV TiS matdos yauwv, Levs diadvoas émét pevrev 
auTn TH mapleven ér€éo Gat OTFOTEPO Bovrerar 
ouvotKety: 1 O€ deiaaca, @s av pa Yynp@oav auTHV 
"ATOAN@Y KaTaXitn, TOV” Idav etreTo avdpa. 

Ocorio dé €& EdpuvOéusdos tHS KXeoBoias éyé- 
vovto Ovyatépes ev AdOaia Anda ‘Trepuvnotpa, 
dppeves O68 “Idixros Evermos dn £irmos Evpo- 
TUXOS. 

Tlop@dovos 6& cai Eipirns <tis> ‘Immoddpav- 
Tos éyévovto tmatdes Oiveds “Ayptos >AXKaO005 
Ménras Acvewrtrets, Ovyatnp 6€ Xreporn, e& as 
kal 'Axerwou Secphvas yevécOat Neyovow. 

VIII. Otveds 5€ Baoirevwv Karudsavos rapa 





1 As to Evenus and Marpessa, see Scholiast on Homer, 
Iliad, ix. 557; Eustathins, on Homer, l.c. p. 776 ; Plutarch, 
Parallela, 40; Hyginus, Fab. 242 (who calls Evenus a son of 
Hercules). According to the first two of these writers, 
Evenus, like Oenomans, used to set his daughter’s suitors to 
run a chariot race with him, promising to bestow her on the 
winner; but he cut off the heads of his vanquished competi- 
tors and nailed them to the walls of his house. This scems 
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Demonice, who had Evenus, Molus, Pylus, and 
Thestius by Ares. 

Evenus begat Marpessa, who was wooed by Apollo, 
but Idas, son of Aphareus, carried her off in a winged 
chariot which he received from Poseidon.1 Pursuing 
him in achariot, Evenus came to the river Lycormas, 
but when he could not catch him he slaughtered his 
horses and threw himself into the river, and the 
river is called Evenus after him. But Idas came to 
Messene, and Apollo, falling in with him, would have 
robbed him of the damsel. As they fought for the 
girl’s hand, Zeus parted them and allowed the maiden 
herself to choose which of the two she would marry ; 
and she, because she feared that Apollo might desert 
her in her old age, chose Idas for her husband.? 

Thestius had daughters and sons by Eurythemis, 
daughter of Cleoboea: the daughters were Althaea, 
Leda,? Hypermnestra, and the males were Iphiclus, 
Evippus, Plexippus, and Eurypylus. 

Porthaon and Euryte, daughter of Hippodamas, 
had sons, Oeneus, Agrius, Alcathous, Melas, Leuco- 
peus, and a daughter Sterope, who is said to have 
been the mother of the Sirens by Achelous. 

VIII. Reigning over Calydon, Oeneus was the 


to be the version of the story which Apollodorus had before 
him, though he has abridged it. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 557 (who cites 
Simonides) ; Eustathius, on Homer, l.c. p. 776; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 561; Pausanias, v. 18. 2. 

* Pausanias (iii. 13. 8) agrees with Apollodorus in saying 
that Leda was the daughter of Thestius, who was a son of 
Agenor, who was a son of Pleuron ; and he cites the epic 
poem of Areus as his authority for the genealogy. 
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Atovicou purov apTrénXov Tp@ros * era Be. ynpuas 
be "ArXOatav thy Ocatiou ryevvds To&éa, c ov avros 
EXTELVEV uTEpT noo avTa THY Tag pov, Kal Tapa 
TOUTOV Oupea Kab KAvpevor,” Kal Ouyarépa 
Topyny, iv ‘Avépaipov é Eynme, Kab Antaverpay, 9 yy 
‘ANatav Aeyouow éx Atovicou yevvijoac. arn 
8 WULoxet Kal Ta KaTa 7 ONE LOY oKet, Kat mept 
TOV yapov auTijs ‘Hpakrjjs 1 pos ‘Axed@ov ema- 
Aasoev. every oe dé ArOata watéda é& Oivéws 
Meréaypor, o OV eS “A peos yeyevvija Gat pace. Tov- 
TOU d OVTOS TMEPOV ET TA Taparyevopevas TAS 
potpas paciy eimrety, <éTu> * ToTE TehEUT ICEL 
Meréaypos,' dtayv o KQLOMEVOS ert THS eoxapas 
dado KATAKON. TOUTO dKovoaca Tov daXov 
avELNETO ’ANOaia Kal xarebero eS Adpvaxa., 
Meréaypos dé avnp |aT pwTos Kab ‘yevvatos ryevo- 
pevos Tovde TOV TpoTrov eTeNEUTITED. ernotov 
KapT@v €) TH Yopa yevouévwy Tas aTapxas 

1 apa@tos HR®: mpara A, 

2 KAdvuexov Bekker, Wagner (misprint). 

3 67s omitted in AE, but inserted by Diodorus Siculus in 
the parallel passage, iv. 34. 6. 


+ reXeuTHoet MeAégaypos Al‘, Zenobius, Cent. v. 33: reArev- 
thoew Medréaypov LN. 


1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 129. 

2 So Romulus is said to have killed Remus for leaping over 
the rising wall of Rome (Livy, 1. 7. 2). 

3 See Apollodorus, ii. 7. 5, with the note. 

4 The whole of the following account of the hfe and 
death of Meleager is quoted, with a few verbal changes 
and omissions, by Zenobius (Cené. v. 33). The story is 
told by Bacchylides (Hpinic. v. 93 sqq.) and, though 
without any express mention of the burning brand or of 
Meleager’s death, by Homer (Iliad, ix. 529-599). Compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34; Ovid, ALetamorph. viii. 270 sqq.; 
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first who received a vine-plant from Dionysus.! He 
married Althaea, daughter of Thestius, and begat 
Toxeus, whom he slew with his own hand because he 
leaped over the ditch.2 And besides Toxeus he had 
Thyreus and Clymenus, and a daughter Gorge, whom 
Andraemon married, and another daughter Deianira, 
who is said to have been begotten on Althaea by 
Dionysus. ‘This Deianira drove a chariot and _prac- 
tised the art of war, and Hercules wrestled for her 
hand with Achelous.? Althaea had also a son Melea- 
ger,* by Oeneus, though they say that he was begotten 
by Ares. It issaid that, when he was seven days old, 
the Fates came and declared that Meleager should die 
when the brand burning on the hearth was burnt out. 
On hearing that, Althaea snatched up the brand and 
deposited it in a chest. Meleager grew up to be an 
invulnerable and gallant man, but came by his end 
in the following way. In sacrificing the firstfruits of 


Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 481; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 46 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 146). It was made the theme 
of tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides. See Aug. Nauck, 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta® (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 219 
sq-, 525 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. by A. C. 
Pearson, ii. 64 sqq. 

° For the story of the burning brand on which the life of 
Meleager depended, see also Aeschylus, Choeph. 604 sqq.; 
Bacchylides, Hpinic. v. 136 sqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34. 
6sq.; Pausanias, x. 31. 4; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2 ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. Ixvii. vol. ii. p. 231, ed. L. Dindorf ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 534; Ovid, Afetamorph. viii. 
445-525 ; Hyginus, Fab. 171, 174; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. ii. 481; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 47 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
146). The story belongs to a widespread class of tales con- 
cerned with the ‘‘external soul,” or the belief that a person’s 
life is bound up with an animal or object outside of his own 
body. See Balder the Beautiful, ii. 94 sqq. 
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APOLLODORUS 


Otveds Geois mace Juv povns “Apréptdos efena- 
Gero. 1 6€ pnvicaca KaT pov ephcev éFoxov 
peyébet Te eal pom, Os THY Te vy damopov 
érider kal Ta Booxnpata Kab Tous evtuyxavovTas 
O1ep Oexper. él TOUTOV TOV Kam pov TOUS aptorous 
eK TIS "Edd a805 TavTas aouveKaddece, KaL TO 
KTéELVaVTL TOV et THV dopay doce aptoretov 
eT nyyelAaTo. dé cuverOovtes emt tHv Tov 
Kkattpov Onpav ee oide. Meréaypos Oivéws, 
Aptas} “Apeos, €« Kadvidvos otto, “Idas cal 
Avyxevs “Adapéws x Meooryns, Kaotwp kat 
Tlorudsevans Aros cal Anédas éx Aaxedaipovos, 
Onceds Alyéws && ’"AOnvadr, "Aduntos Dépntos 
éx Depav, Ayxatos <xal> Kndevs Aveotpyou é& 
"Apradtas, Idowv Aicovos €& “lorxod, “IdixrHs 
"Auditpvwvos ex OnBav, WerpiOous *lEtoves éx 
Aapions, Unreds Alaxod éx Poias, Tera pov 
Atakod é€k Larapivos, Euvputiov "AKTOpos Ex 
Déias, ‘Araravrn =xowews é& ‘A peasdias, “Ap- 
didpaos Oixréous? €& “Apyous: peta tovTav 
Kat ot Meatiov maides. cuvedOovtas 6€ adtouvs 
Oiveds émi évvéa ayépas éFévices TH Sexadtn 8€ 
Kndéws cal Ayxatou cai tivav dd\dN@v arra€ktovr- 
TWY peTa yuvaiKos émt tiv Or)pav * efcévar, 
Menéaypos eY@v yuvaixa Kyeoratpay Tv “Ida 
kal Maprijcons Ovyatépa, Bovdopevos dé Kal e§ 
“Atadavrns Texvorroujaad bar, CUYNVAaYKAGEV av- 
Tous él tiv Onpav pera tavTyns éEcévar. rept- 

1 Apvas Aevius: rouas A. 

2 OlxA€ous Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: ioxdéovs A. Compare A. C. Pearson, The Frag- 


ments of Sophocles, vol. ii. p. 119. 
3 thy Onpav A: tov Kampoy K. 
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the annual crops of the country to all the gods Oeneus 
forgot Artemis alone. But she in her wrath sent a 
boar of extraordinary size and strength, which pre- 
vented the land from being sown and destroyed the 
cattle and the people that fell in with it. To attack 
this boar Oeneus called together all the noblest men 
of Greece, and promised that to him who should 
kill the beast he would give the skin asa prize. Now 
the men who assembled to hunt the boar were 
these 1:—Meleager, son of Oeneus; Dryas, son of 
Ares; these came from Calydon; Idas and Lynceus, 
sons of Aphareus, from Messene; Castor and Pollux, 
sons of Zeus and Leda, from Lacedaemon; Theseus, 
son of Aegeus, from Athens ; Admetus, son of Pheres, 
from Pherae; Ancaeus and Cepheus, sons of Lycur- 
gus, from Arcadia; Jason, son of Aeson, from 
Ioleus; Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, from Thebes; 
Pirithous, son of Ixion, from Larissa; Peleus, son 
of Aeacus, from Phthia; Telamon, son of Aeacus, 
from Salamis ; Eurytion, son of Actor, from Phthia ; 
Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, from Arcadia ; 
Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, from Argos. With 
them came also the sons of Thestius. And when 
they were assembled, Oeneus entertained them for 
nine days; but on the tenth, when Cepheus and An- 
caeus and some others disdained to go a-hunting with 
a woman, Meleager compelled them to follow the 
chase with her, for he desired to have a child also by 
Atalanta, though he had to wife Cleopatra, daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa. When they surrounded the 


1 For lists of the heroes who hunted the Calydonian 
boar, see Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 299 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 
173. 
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4 be 3 “a \ / e \ 1 \ \ 
oTavT@Y O€ avTaY TOY KaTTpOV, Treus* pev Kat 
> a ¢ \ a N , 3 / 
Aykatos tro Tov Onpos diehPOapnoav, Kvputiwva 
dé Inrtets adxwov xatnkovtiae. Tov O€ KamTpov 
mpatn ev AtaraveTn els Ta, vata étokeuce, 
devTEpos dé" A ppidpaos els Tov odOarpov: Me- 
Néaypos be avTov els TOV KEeve@va mr Eas ané- 
Bie Kal AKaBav To dépas &Swxev “Atandavtn. 

i Oe Ocoriov maides, adofoivtes él TOpovT@v 
inSpav yun) TH apia tela Mprperat, TO dépas 
auTips ° ageihovTo, KATA YyeVvos avrois T poo nKewy 
dévyovtes, eb Meréarypos AapBavew [21) 7 poarpotTo. 
opyrabels dé MeNeaypos Tous pev Meotiov tratoas 
améxteve, TO Sé€ Sépas wee TH ’AtaddyTn. 
"ANaia S€ AvmnOcica él TH TaV adeAPOY 
aTwNrela TOV Sarov HrYpé, Kal o Med€aypos éEaid- 
pyns atéaven. 

Oi dé pacw ovy OUTH Medearypov TEMEUTH TAL, 
audisBntovvrav 5€é ths S0pas* trav Oeatiov Tat- 

e > / , 
dav ws Idikrov mpwtov Barovtos, Kovpyat cal 
Kanrvowviots trodenov éevarhvat, éEeXovtos Sé 
Menreaypou cai tivas Tov Geatiov maidwy govevr- 
cavtos “ANOatav apacacbat Kat avTod: Tov é 
a / 

opryeSomevov oixo, peverv. 16 O€ TOY TOAEMLOY 
TOLS TeiXeoe ™poamrehabovtov Kal TOV TOALTOY 
akvovvtwv we ixeTynpias BonOetv, worss TecaOevTa 

a a \ 
bmd THS yuvaikos éEeAOelvy, Kal Tovs RoLTovs 

1 “vaAebvs Aegius: mbdos A. 

2 avrjs Wagner (comparing Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Frogs, 1238, and Zenobius, Cent. v. 33): abri A: adrol E: 
avthvy Hercher. 

> Sopas Frazer (for Sopa compare i. 6. 2 and 3, ii. 1. 2, 
li, 4.10, 11. 5. 1): ris Onpas E, Wagner: rijs Onpas gaol A, 


Bekker: tot @npbs pact Heyne, Miller: rod @ypds Wester- 
mann. Hercher omits ris @jpas pacly. 
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boar, Hyleus and Ancaeus were killed by the brute, 
and Peleus struck down Eurytion undesignedly with 
a javelin. But Atalanta was the first to shoot the 
boar in the back with an arrow, and Amphiaraus was 
the next to shoot it in the eye; but Meleager killed 
it by a stab in the flank, and on receiving the skin 
gave it to Atalanta. Nevertheless the sons of Thes- 
tius, thinking scorn that a woman should get the 
prize in the face of men, took the skin from her, 
alleging that it belonged to them by right of birth if 
Meleager did not choose to take it. But Meleager 
in a rage slew the sons of Thestius and gave the skin 
to Atalanta. However, from grief at the slaughter 
of her brothers Althaea kindled the brand, and 
Meleager immediately expired. 

But some say that Meleager did not die in that 
way,! but that when the sons of Thestius claimed 
the skin on the ground that Iphiclus had been the 
first to hit the boar, war broke out between the 
Curetes and the Calydonians; and when Meleager 
had sallied out? and slain some of the sons of 
Thestius, Althaea cursed him, and he in a rage re- 
mained at home; however, when the enemy ap- 
proached the walls, and the citizens supplicated him 
to come to the rescue, he yielded reluctantly to his 
wife and sallied forth, and having killed the rest of 


1 The following account of the death of Meleager is sub- 
stantially that of Homer, Jl. ix. 529 sqq. 
2 From Calydon, then besieged by the Curetes. 
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KTELVAYTA TOY Oeatiou Taidwv amtobavety Ha o- 
Hevov. peta S€ TOV Mededypou Gavatov ’Ad@aia 
Kal Krcomdtpa e EauTas avipTnaay, ai bé Opnvodaat 
TOV VEKPOV YUVALKES amwpvenO naar. 

‘ArGatas dé amobavovans & ey ev Oiveds Tlepi- 
Bovay THY Inmovoov. tTavtyny dé o pev ypawas 
TH OnBaida TonreunGeions ‘OXEvov ever ha Bet 
Oivéa YEpas,. ‘Hatodos dé é& “Onrevov tijs ‘Axatas, 
epGappevny t bro amootpdrou TOU ‘A papuyKéws, 
‘Iarmrovouv Tov TATE pa Tena 7 pos Oivea T Oppo 
Tis “Enrddos ovTa, eEVTELAAMEVOD amroxTeivat. : 
etal O€ ol AEyOVTES ‘Immovouy € emruyvoura, THD idtav 
Ouyatépa eb Oappeévny utd Oivéas, é eryxvov avr ny 
TOs TovTOV aToTrépWat. ever vn O€ € ex TAUTNS 
Oivet Tudevs. [etcavdpos dé avtov éx Dopyns 
yeverOar Neyer’ THS yap Ouyatpos Oivéa Kata 
THY Bovrnow Avos epacOivar. 

Tudevs O€ avnp yevopevos ryevvatos epuyadevOn, 
KTELVAS, WS Mev TuvES éyouoty, aderApov Oivéws 
‘AAKd Boo», ws 66 0 THY AXKpatwvida yeypapes, 
tous MéXavos mratdas émiBovrevovtas Olivet, Pnvéa 


1 Qmoxteivat Faber, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: amootetAa A. 


1The birds called in Greek meleagrides, guinea-fowl 
(Numida sp.). See Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2 ; 
Aelian, De natura animalium, iv. 42; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
533-546; Hyginus, Fa). 174; Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 74, xxxvili. 
40. Worshippers of Artemis strictly abstained from eating 
the bird; the reason of the abstention was known to the 
natives of Leros, one of the Sporades (Aelian, Le.). The 
birds were kept in the sanctuary of the Maiden (Artemis ?) 
in that island, and were tended by the priests (Athenaeus, 
xiv. 71, p. 655c). It is said that it was Artemis who turned 
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the sons of Thestius, he himself fell fighting. After 
the death of Meleager, Althaea and Cleopatra hanged 
themselves, and the women who mourned the dead 
man were turned into birds.! 

Aiter Althaea’s death Oeneus married Periboea, 
daughter of Hipponous. The author of the Thebaid 
says that when Olenus was sacked, Oeneus received 
Periboea as a gift of honour; but Hesiod says that 
she was seduced by Hippostratus, son of Amarynceus, 
and that her father Hipponous sent her away from 
Olenus in Achaia to Oeneus, because he dwelt far 
from Greece, with an injunction to put her to death.? 
However, some say that Hipponous discovered that 
his daughter had been debauched by Oeneus, and 
therefore he sent her away to him when she was with 
child. By her Oeneus begat Tydeus. But Pisander 
says that the mother of Tydeus was Gorge, for Zeus 
willed it that Oeneus should fall in love with his 
own daughter.® 

When Tydeus had grown to be a gallant man 
he was banished for killing, as some say, Alcathous, 
brother of Oeneus; but according to the author 
of the Alcmaeonid his victims were the sons of Melas 
who had plotted against Oeneus, their names being 


the sisters of Meleager into birds by touching them with a 
rod, after which she transferred them to the island of Leros 
(Antoninus Liberalis, Zc.) On the birds see D’Arcy Went- 
worth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), 
pp. 114 sq. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 35. 1 sqg., according to 
whom Periboea alleged that she was with child by Ares. 
Sophocles wrote a tragedy on the subject ; a few fragments 
_ of it remain (The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
i. 216 8qq.). 

3 Gorge was a daughter of Oeneus. See above, i. 8. 1; 
Pausanias, x. 38. 5. 
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Evpvarov'Trépraov’ Avtiovoy Edpndnv YtépvoTra 
eae / @ sé Ay ¢ ba cp 10 / 
EavOirmov Xevéedaov, ws b& Pepexvdns hyaiv, 
"Onreviav aderdov idsov. “Aypiou 5é dixas éma- 
> A \ > * \ ” 

yovtos avT@ duyay ets” Apyos ye mpos "Adpac- 
TOV, Kab THY TOVTOU yHuas Ouyatépa AnumvurAny 
éyévenaoe Atopndny. 

Tudevs prev ody éri OnBas per *’Adpactou 
aTpatevoduevos vio Medavimrov tpwbeis aré- 
Oavev: oi 6€Aypiou Traides, Oepaitys ‘Oyxnatos 
IIpoGoos Kerevtwp Avewreds Medavitrmos, ade- 
Aopevot THY Oivéws Baciretav TO TaTpl edocay, 
Kal jTpocéte Covta Tov Oivéa xabeipEavres nKi- 
Covto. vatepov bé€ Arourndns é& “Apyous rapa- 

3 7? 
yevouevos pet “AAxpatwvos! xpuda tots ev 
"Aypiou taidas, ywpis Oyynotot cat @epcirou, 
mTavTas amméxtetvey (ovToL yap hOdcaytes eis 
Terorovynoov &fvyov), tiv 6é Bacirelav, ered. 
ynpatos nv 0 Oiveds, ’Avdpaipovt TO THY Ovyarépa 

a > / / / \ \ J igk 3 
tov Oivéws yruavte Sédwxe, Tov bé Oivéa els 
lleAomovvnaov ryev. of dé dsaguyovtes ’Aypiou 
matives évedpevoavtes rept thy Tyréhou éotiav 
Ths ’Apxadias Tov tpecButnv améxtewav. Ato- 

/ \ \ \ ? Ww | , v 
pendns Se Tov vexpov eis” Apyos Kopicas eOarpev 
évOa viv torts am éxeivou Olvdyn Kadeitat, Kal 

1 °Adkuatwvos Heyne (comparing Strabo, x. 2. 25, p. 462), 
Bekker, Wagner: ’AAxuéwvos Hercher: &AAov A, Wester- 
mann, Miiller. 


1 Compare Eustathius, on Homer, Iliad, xiv. 122, p. 971 ; 
Scholia on Homer, Iliad, xiv. 114,120; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 38, frag. 799 ; Statius, 
Theb.i. 401 sqq., with the commentary of Lactantius Placidus, 
pp. 47 sq. ed. R. Jahnke. The accounts differ as to whom 
Tydeus killed, but they agree that he fled from Calydon to 
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Phenews, Euryalus, Hyperlaus, Antiochus, Kumedes 
Sternops, Xanthippus, Sthenelaus ; but as Pherecydes 
will have it, he murdered his own brother Olenias.! 
Being arraigned by Agrius, he fled to Argos and came 
to Adrastus, whose daughter Deipyle he married and 
begat Diomedes. 

Tydeus marched against Thebes with Adrastus,’ 
and died of a wound which he received at the hand of 
Melanippus. But the sons of Agrius, to wit, Thersites, 
Onchestus, Prothous, Celeutor, Lycopeus, Melanippus, 
wrested the kingdom from Oeneus and gave it to 
their father, and more than that they mewed up 
Oeneus in his lifetime and tormented him.? Never- 
theless Diomedes afterwards came _ secretly with 
Alemaeon from Argos and put to death all the sons 
of Agrius, except Onchestus and Thersites, who had 
fled betimes to Peloponnese; and as Oeneus was 
old, Diomedes gave the kingdom to Andraemon who 
had married the daughter of Oeneus, but Oeneus 
himself he took with him to Peloponnese. Howbeit, 
the sons of Thestius, who had made their escape, 
lay in wait for the old man at the hearth of 
Telephus in Arcadia, and killed him. But Diomedes 
conveyed the corpse to Argos and buried him in the 
place where now a city is calied Oenoe after him.+ 


Adrastus at Argos, and that Adrastus purified him from 
the murder (Eustathius and Scholia on Homer, Ul.cc.) and 
gave him his daughter to wife. Compare Apollodorus, ili. 6.1. 

* See below, iii. 6. 3 sqq. 

3 With this and what follows compare Pausanias, ii. 25.2; 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharn. 418 ; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 37; Hyginus, Fab. 175. The story furnished 
Kuripides with the theme of a tragedy called Oeneus. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fraymenia, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 536 
sqq. 

4 Compare Pausanias, ii. 25. 2. 
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7} Las Airyuddevav THY ’Adpdatou, <> os évLoi 
pace Thv Aliytaréws, eri te OnBas Kai Tpotav 
ECT PATEUCE. 

IX. Tav dé AlioXov traidwv "AGauas, Bouwrlas 
duvactevor, ex Nedérns texvol raida pev Ppigov 
Guyarépa dé “ “EXdny. adOus dé Tv ryapel, €& Hs 
aAUT@ A€apxos Kal Mehexéptns éryevorTo. eT b- 
Bovrevovoa dé Ive Tots Nepérns TEKVOLS ETTELTE 
TAS yuvaixas TOV mMupoVv ppvyer. AapBavovaeat 
dé epopa TOV avdpav TOUTO émpaccov. v4) dé 
Ted pury uevous Tupovs dexomevr) Kapmous érnaious 
ovK avedioou. 840 Te T OV 0 ’A@apas ets Aerdous 
amtadraynv er dvero THs aopias. Tvm 6é TOUS 
mepplevras averrenre Aéyew os ely KeX PNT MEVOV 
mavaed Gat } THY daxapTiay, éav odayn Au o 
@pi~os. Todto axovoas APduas, cvvavayKato- 
Hevos UTO TOY THY YHV KATOLKOUVTOD, TO Papo 
TApPETTITE Ppi€ov. Needy d€ peTa THS GuyaTpos 
QUTOV avnpTace, Kal Tap Eppod. AaBotoa Xpv- 
TOpMarAOV kpuov édmKev, vd’? ov pepopevor és 
ovpavov yy uTepéBnoav Kal Odracoav. ws oe 


1 5 Tabaeodat Be ae Wagner: mavoacéa A. 
op Ei eg’ A 


1 For the story of Athamas, Phrixus, and Helle, see Zeno- 
bius, Cent. iv. 38; Apostolins, Cent. xi. 58 ; Scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 257; Tzetzes, Schol. Ome td ycophron, 
22; Eustathius, on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86, p. 667 ; Scholiast 
on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 47; Hyginus, 
Fab. 138 ad. Astronomica, ii. 20; Lactantins Placidus, on 
Statius, Achill. i. 65 ; PO CUEIGTeS rerum mythicarum Latint, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 8, 120 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 23; Second V Baa Mythographer, 134). According 
to Herodotus (vii. 197), it was a rule among the descendants 
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And having married Aegialia, daughter of Adrastus 
or, as some say, of Aegialeus, he went to the wars 
against Thebes and Troy. 

IX. Of the sons of Aeolus, Athamas ruled over 
Boeotia and begat a son Phrixus and a daughter 
Helle by Nephele.t| And he married a second wife, 
Ino, by whom he had Learchus and Melicertes. 
But Ino plotted against the children of Nephele 
and persuaded the women to parch the wheat; 
and having got the wheat they did so without the - 
knowledge of the men. But the earth, being sown 
with parched wheat, did not yield its annual crops; 
so Athamas sent to Delphi to inquire how he might 
be delivered from the dearth. Now Ino persuaded 
the messengers to say it was foretold that the 
infertility would cease if Phrixus were sacrificed to 
Zeus. When Athamas heard that, he was forced by 
the inhabitants of the land to bring Phrixus to the 
altar. But Nephele caught him and her daughter 
up and gave them a ram with a golden fleece, 
which she had received from Hermes, and borne 
through the sky by the ram they crossed land and 


of Phrixus that the eldest son of the family should be sacri- 
ficed (apparently to Laphystian Zeus) if ever he entered the 
town-hall ; hence, to escape the risk of such a fate, many of 
the family fled to foreign lands. Sophocles wrote a tragedy 
called Athamas, in which he represented the king himself 
crowned with garlands and led to the altar of Zeus to be 
sacrificed, but finally rescued by the interposition of Hercules 
(Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 237; Apostolius, Cené. 
xi.58; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 
1 sqqg.). These traditions point to the conclusion that in the 
royal line of Athamas the eldest son was regularly liable to 
be sacrificed either to prevent or to remedy a failure of the 
crops, and that in later times a ram was comnionly accepted 
as a substitute for the human victim. Compare The Dying 


God, pp. 161 sqq. 
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éyévovto Kata thy petakd Ketmévnvy Oadraccav 
Luyetov Kal Xeppoviaov, dAtabev eis tov BuvOov 1) 
"BAAN, caxel Oavovons avtis am éxetvns “EXXnHo- 
movtTos éxAnOn TO TéAayos. Ppitos &é rOev eis 
Kéryous, av Aijtns éBactineve traits Hrtiov Kat 
Ilepanisos, aderpos 5é Kiprns cai Haccpans, iv 
Mivws éynuev. obtos abtov brrodéxerat, kal play 
TOV Juyatépwv Xadkomny didwow. o 6€ Tor 
Xpvsouarrov Kptov Aub Over puéio, 70 dé TOUTOU 
depas Ainry Stdwaw: éxeivos 5é Quo Tept épov 
év "Apes adoes Kabnrocer. éyévovto O€ ék 
Xarxiorns PoiE@ taides “Apyos Ménas Ppdvtis 
Kutiowpos. 

"Adapmas 66 batepov sa pnviv” Hpas cal rov é& 
"Ivots éotepnOn maidwyv: avtos pév yap paves 
érokevoe Aéapyor, Ivm 5€ Mersxéptnv pe? éEautijs 
els TENAYOS Epperpev. EX TET OV 6é THS Botwtias 
éemuvlavero Tov Jeod mou KATOLK IO EL" xpnaevtos 
bé avr @ KATOLKELY €v orep ay tor@ wd Sdov 
dry ploy Eevic On, TONY xo pay SuehOcv é EVETUYE 
NUKOLS mpoBarwy poipas VE {10 {LEVOLS™ ot O€, Dewpn- 
TAVTES AUTO, a SunpodyTo \ATONLT OVTES Epuyov. 
‘APdpas dé KTLT AS THY Xopav "APaparvtiav ag 
EaUTOU T poonyopeuse, Kal yipas Oeuora Thy 
‘Yyréws eyérynoe Aevxova “EpvOprov Sxowvéa 
II7r@ov. 


1 Compare Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 229; Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86 ; Eusta- 
thius on Homer, Iliad, e 86, p. 667 ; 2d. on Homer, Od. v. 
339, p. 1548; Pausanias, i. 44. 7 sq., ix. 34.7; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iv. 481-542 ; Hyginus, Fab. 4 and 5. Euripides wrote 
a tragedy, Ino, of which a number of fr agments remain. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. *. Nauck®, pp. 482 
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sea. But when they were over the sea which lies 
betwixt Sigeum and the Chersonese, Helle slipped 
into the deep and was drowned, and the sea was 
called Hellespont after her. But Phrixus came to 
the Colchians, whose king was Aeetes, son of the 
Sun and of Perseis, and brother of Circe and 
Pasiphae, whom Minos married. He _ received 
Phrixus and gave him one of his daughters, Chalciope. 
And Phrixus sacrificed the ram with the golden fleece 
to Zeus the god of Escape, and the fleece he gave 
to Aeetes, who nailed it to an oak in a grove of 
Ares. And Phrixus had children by Chalciope, to 
wit, Argus, Melas, Phrontis, and Cytisorus. 

But afterwards Athamas was bereft also of the 
children of Ino through the wrath of Hera; for he 
went mad and shot Learchus with an arrow, and Ino 
east herself and Melicertes into the sea.! Being 
banished from Boeotia, Athamas inquired of the god 
where he should dwell, and on receiving an oracle 
that he should dwell in whatever place he should be 
entertained by wild beasts, he traversed a great 
extent of country till he fell in with wolves that 
were devouring pieces of sheep; but when they saw 
him they abandoned their prey and fled. So 
Athamas settled in that country and named it 
Athamantia after himself ;? and he married Themisto, 
daughter of Hypseus, and begat Leucon, Erythrius, 
Schoeneus, and Ptous. 
sqq. It is said that Hera drove Athamas mad because she 
was angry with him for receiving from Hermes the infant 
Dionysus and bringing him up as a girl. See Apollodorus, 
li. 4. 3; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron., 22. 

* Compare Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 315c; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 22; Htymologicum Magnum, s.v. ’A@a- 
pavriov, p. 24.10. According to the last of these writers, 
Athamantia was a plain in Thessaly. 
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Licugos 6é 0 Aiddov Kticas ’Euvpav ti viv 
Aeyou.evnv KopivOov yapet Mepornv thv” Atrav- 
Tos. €& avT@v Tais yiverat TXadKos, @ Tails 
BerArcpodortns é& Evpupédns éyevvnOn, os Exteve 

\ , / / \ 7 
THY Tupimvovy Xipaipav. Kordletas d€ Sicudos 
év “Atsou métpov tais xepol Kal TH Kehary 

/ \ nA e / f &e 
KUAL@WY, Kal TOUTOV uT@epBanrrew GéXwv: ovTOS 
dé wWOovMEVOS UT AUTO WOEiTAL TAXLD Eis TOUTLOW. 
tivee S€ TavTnv THv Siknvy da THY >AcwTod 
Ovyatépa Aliyivav: aptdcavta yap avTiny Kpioa 
Aia’ Acar pnviaa Cntodvts NéyeTat. 

Aniwov 6€ Bacirtevwov tis Paoxidos Atouridnv 
THhv Eovdov yapet, Kal avT@ yivetat Ovyatnp méev 
"Aotepodia,’ maitdes 5é Aivetos "Axtwp PirAaKos 
Kédaros, ds yapet Hpoxpu 2 tiv "EpeyOéws. 

9 ae ee \ : re € / 3 a 
avéts d€ 9 Has avrov aprraves épacdeica. 

4 \ / \ / 
? M 

; Ilepe ipns dé Meoonyny xatacyeov Popyopovny 
Tyy Ilepoews eynuev, €& Hs Adapevs avt@ Kal 
Aevxirmos cat Tuvdapews Ete te Ikdpios matdes 


1 ?Agtepodia Preller (comparing Scholiast on Homer, Ji. 
ii. 520, Scholiast on Euripides, Z'roades, 9), Hercher, 
Wagner: ’Aotepomia A. 

2 Tipéxp Aegius: mpdxvny A. 


1 Compare Homer, Iliad, vi. 152 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 1. 1. 

* As to Bellerophon and the Chimera, see Apollodorus, ii. 
3. 1, with the note. 

3 As to Sisyphus and his stone, see Homer, Od. xi. 593-600. 
Homer does not say why Sisyphus was thus punished, but 
Pausanias (ii. 5. 1) and the Secholiast on Homer (Iliad, i. 180) 
agree with Apollodorus as to the crime which incurred this 
punishment. Hyginus assigns impiety as the cause of his 
sufferings (Fab. 60). The picturesque story of this cunning 
knave, who is said to have laid Death himself by the heels, 
so that nobody died till Ares released Death and delivered 
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And Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, founded Ephyra, which 
is now called Corinth,! and married Merope, daughter 
of Atlas. They had a son Glaucus, who had by 
Eurymede a son Bellerophon, who slew the _fire- 
breathing Chimera.? But Sisyphus is punished in 
Hades by rolling a stone with his hands and head in 
the effort to heave it over the top; but push it as he 
will, it rebounds backward.? This punishment he 
endures for the sake of Aegina, daughter of Asopus ; 
for when Zeus had secretly carried her off, Sisyphus 
is said to have betrayed the secret to Asopus, who 
was looking for her. 

Deion reigned over Phocis and married Diomede, 
daughter of Xuthus; and there were born to him a 
daughter, Asterodia, and sons, Aenetus, Actor, 
Phylacus, and Cephalus, who married Procris, 
daughter of Erechtheus.*. But afterwards Dawn fell 
in love with him and carried him off. 

Perieres took possession of Messene and married 
Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, by whom he had 
sons, to wit, Aphareus and Leucippus,° and Tyndareus, 


Sisyphus himself into his clutches (Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, 
vi. 153), was the theme of plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A.Nauck?, pp. 74 sqq., 251, 572; The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 184.sqg. Critias, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens, is credited with a play on the same 
theme, of which a very striking fragment, giving a wholly 
sceptical view of the origin of the belief in gods, has come 
down tous. See Sextus Empiricus, ed. Im. Bekker, pp. 402 
sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Fraqmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, 
pp. 771 sqq. 

4 Compare ii. 4. 7, iii. 15.1. As to the love of Dawn or 
Day for Cephalus, see Hesiod, Theog. 986 sgq.; Pausanias, i. 
3.1; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41 ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
vii. 700-713 ; Hyginus, Fab. 189, 270. 

5 Compare Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 and 4. 
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€yévovto. odXol dé Tov Tepunpnv Aéyouvaty ovK 
AioXou maida arra Kuvopta } Tov ‘Apunna: 
duoTrep Ta mepl Tav Tlepinpovs éxyovwv év TO 
"ATAAVTLK@ eves Ondwcoper. 

Mdyvns 882 yapet voupny vniba, Kal ryivovTau 
avT@ matdes Toavderrns * kal Aixtus: ovrot 
Séoidov oKioav.' 

Larpoveds dé TO MeV TP@TOV Tepl Ococanriay 
KaT@KEL, Tapayevomevos 5€ avOus eis "Hrw éxet 
Ton éxticev. UBpiotis O€ av Kal TO Ati é€tcod- 
cOat Gérwv dia THY acéBeray éxoracbn: édeye 
yap éautov elvat Aia, kab tas éxeivou Oucias 
aed owevos EAUT@ TpooéeTAagce Ovew, kal Bupoas 
pay éEnpaymevas e£ pmatos peta AeBntov Nar 
KO cupav Ederye Bpovray, Barrow dé els ovpavov 
aiGopévas NauTrabas EXeyev dotpamtew. Levs 6€ 
auTOY KEepavvwcas THY KTLGOEIcaY UT avTOU TOALY 
Kal TOUS olxrjTopas npavice TavTas. 

Tupe 66 7) Lardpovéws Ouyatyp Kal “Adardixns 
mapa KpnOet [Te Lar povews adeno] Tpepopevn 
épwra loxee ’Eveméws Tov ToTapov, Kal TUVEYOS 
éml Ta TOUTOU pelbpa hort@aa ToUTOLS éTwOUpETO.” 


' Kuvépta Aegius: xuvdvrou A. 

2 $e. The MSS. add AidAov, which is retained by Miiller 
and Bekker, bracketed by Westermann, and deleted by 
Hercher and Wagner. 

3 TloAvdextns Aegius: moAudevens A. 

4 Sxioav Heyne: @xnoar A. 

> érwdtpero Faber, Bekker, Wagner: amrwdupero A, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller: érervjxero Hercher (comparing Philo- 
stratus, Hpist. 47, 7 5€ Tupm tg ’Eviwel ewevytato). 


' See below, ii. 10. 3 
* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68. 1. His city was called 
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and also Icarius. But many say that Perieres was 
not the son of Aeolus but of Cynortas, son of 
Amyclas ;! so we shall narrate the history of the 
descendants of Perieres in dealing with the family 
of Atlas. 

Magnes married a Naiad nymph, and sons were 
born to him, Polydectes and Dictys; these colonized 
Seriphus. 

Salmoneus at first dwelt in Thessaly, but after- 
wards he came to Elis and there founded a city.? 
And being arrogant and wishful to put himself on an 
equality with Zeus, he was punished for his impiety ; 
for he said that he was. himself Zeus, and he took 
away the sacrifices of the god and ordered them to 
be offered to himself; and by dragging dried hides, 
with bronze kettles, at his chariot, he said that he 
thundered, and by flinging lighted torches at the 
sky he said that he lightened. But Zeus struck him 
with a thunderbolt, and wiped out the city he had 
founded with all its inhabitants.® 

Now Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, 
was brought up by Cretheus, brother of Salmoneus, 
and conceived a passion for the river Enipeus, and 
often would she hie to its running waters and utter 
Salmone. See Strabo, vii. 3. 31 and 32, p. 356; Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Saduavn. 

8 Compare Virgil, Aen. vi. 585 sqqg. with the commentary 
of Servius; Hyginus, Fab. 61; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 28, 93 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 82; Second Vatican Mythographer, 56). In 
the traditions concerning Salmoneus we may perhaps trace 
the reminiscence of a line of kings who personated the Sky-god 
Zeus and attempted to make rain, thunder and lightning by 
means of imitative magic. See The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 310, ii. 177, 180 sq. Sophocles composed 
a Satyric play on the subject (The Frayments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 177 sqq.). on 
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Ilocedav b€ eixacBels “Eviret cuyxatexri0n 
avTn 7 b€ yevvicaca Kpidha didvpous Taidas 
éxtiOnow. éexKepévonv dé TOV Bpedav, TapiovTav 
immopopBav immos pia mpocarrapevn TH xref ° 2 
Gatépov Tav Bpepav TéENLOV TL TOD Tporw@moy 
pépos érroinaev. o 6€ irmopopBos dpporepous 
TOUS Tatdas avedopuevos COpee, Kal TOY Mey TEALO- 
Gévra IleXiav EXANEDE, TOV 6€ Erepov Nyréa. 
TeRevobér Tes O€ aveyvaopioay THY pNTEpa, Kat THY 
pnTpueay dem ERT EVaD > dnp KAKOUMEVNY yap 
yrovres UT auris THY EnTépa Opynoay én’ avriy, 
» 6€ POdcaca eis TO THS “Hpas Téwevos xarépuye, 


1 rapiévtwy immopopBav MSS. and editors: mapidvros fxmo- 
gopBod Hercher. But compare Scholiast on Homer, JJ. x. 
334, émeAOdvtes odv of immopopBol avedouevol te Ta matdla 
érpepov. On the other hand Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 
253, p. 1681, has the singular: rotroyv pév immogopBbs davedd- 
MEVOS KTX. 

2 Onan A. Wagner ascribes the correction ynAj to Aegius ; 
but in his text Aegius reads @mAf and translates it so 
(‘‘mamma casu quodam tetigisset”). Commelinnus and Gale 
read xnAf, and so Heyne, :Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 
Hercher, and Wagner. 








1 As to the passion of Tyro for the river Enipeus, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 235 sqq.; Lucian, Dial. Marin. 13; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 68. 3 ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 234, p. 1681. 
Sophocles wrote two plays, both called T'yro, on the romantic 
love and sorrows of this heroine. See Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 272 sqq.; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 270 sqq. 

* As to the exposure and discovery of the twins Pelias and 
Neleus, see Menander, Hpitrepontes, 108-116 (Four Plays of 
Menander, ed. KE. Capps, pp. 60 sq.); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. 

x. 334: Enstathins, on Homer, Od. xi. 253, p. 1681. Accord. 
ing to ik ustathius and the Scholiast on Homer (ll.cc.), Pelias 
was suckled by a mare and Neleus by a bitch. Compare 
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her plaint to them. But Poseidon in the likeness of 
Enipeus lay with her,! and she secretly gave birth 
to twin sons, whom she exposed. As the babes lay 
forlorn, a mare, belonging to some passing horse- 
keepers, kicked with its hoof one of the two infants 
and left a livid mark on its face. The horse-keeper 
took up both the children and reared them; and the 
one with the livid (pelzon) mark he called Pelias, 
and the other Neleus.2, When they were grown up, 
they discovered their mother and killed their 
stepmother Sidero. For knowing that their mother 
was ill-used by her, they attacked her, but before 
they could catch her she had taken refuge in the 
precinct of Hera.? However, Pelias cut her down 


Aelian, Var. Hist. xii.42. Aristotle says (Poetics, 16, p. 1454, 
b 25) that in Sophocles’s play Z’yro the recognition of the 
forsaken babes was effected by means of the ark (cxdégn) in 
which they were found. Menander seems to have followed 
a somewhat different tradition, for he says that the children 
were found by an old goatherd, and that the token by which 
they were recognized was a small scrip or wallet (wnptd:ov). 
The legend of the exposed twins, the children of a divine 
father by a human mother, who were suckled by animals, 
reared by a peasant, and grew up to quarrel about a kingdom, 
presents points of resemblance to the legend of Romulus and 
Remus; and it has even been suggested that the Greek tale, 
as dramatized by Sophocles, was the ultimate source of the 
Roman story, having filtered to the early Roman historian 
Q. Fabius Pictor through the medium of the Greek historian 
Diocles of Peparethus, whom Fabius Pictor appears to have 
followed on this and many other points of early Roman 
history (Plutarch, Romulus, 3). The same word oxdédy which 
Sophocles seems to have applied to the ark in which Pelias 
and Neleus were exposed, is applied by Plutarch (l.c.) to 
the ark in which Romulus and Remus were exposed. See 
C. Trieber, ‘‘ Die Romulussage,” Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 
xliii. (1888), pp. 568. 
3 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175, who seems 
to have copied Apollodorus. 
83 
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Hendias 6€ ér’ adtav Tév Boyer abriy Kkatécghake, 


9 nai Kaforov SieTédes THY" Hpay aripdtov. éora- 


10 


iL 


ciacav dé vatepov mpos aAX}Aovs, Kal Nyrevds 
pev extrecav Kev els Mecoryny cal [vnov «ri ber, 

\ “a ry / \ 9 t 3 = 9 a 
Kat yapuer Xrwpida tiv ’Apudiovos, é& Hs aiTe@ 
yivetas Ovyatnp perv IInpe, dppeves 88 Tadpos 
‘Aoréptos vader Anipayos EvpiBtos ’Emidaos 
Ppdovos Evpupevns Evayopas “Addorop Néotwp 
Tepiuxrvpevos, 6 87 Kat Hocedav didmor pera- 
Pardew Tas popdds, Kat payopuevos Ste Hpaxrhs 
éEerropGer IIvAov, yevouevos ore pev Aéwv ore Se 
Vv ¢ \ \ / c x ¢ / \ A 
odis ore 0€ wédtooa, Ud’ ‘Hpaxdéous peta TOV 
Arr N rE LO 9 ‘@ > »6 be 
adhov Nyrews maidwv aéOavevr. éowOn &e 
Neéotwp povos, éreid) rapa Tepnviow érpépero: 
os yipas ’AvakiBiavy thy Kpatiéws Ouyarépas 
pev Tecordieny cat Worundorny éyévvnae, maidas 
dé Tepoéa > TpaTexov VA piytov ‘Kyégpova Ieroio- 
Tpatov Avtirovov Bpacvpnéyp. 

Hencas b€ rept Ocooadiay cat@xet, Kal yipas 
"AvaktBiav tnv Biavtos, ds 8é &01 } Puropaynv 
Thy "Apdiovos, éeyévynoe maida pev “Axacror, 

/ \ / t ¢ 4, 
uyatépas € Tesodinny Wedorecav ‘Iarmobdny 
"AXNKNOTID. 
KpnOevs d€ xticas “lwdKdv yapet Tupd tiv 


1 €or R, Wagner : gio: Aéyouaor A, 





* Compare Homer, Od. xi. 281 sqq.; Pausanias, iv. 2. 5. 

2 See below, ii. 7. 3, and compare Homer, Jl. xi. 690-693, 
with the Scholia; Ovid, Metamerph. xii. 549 sqq.: Hyginus, 
Fab. 10. As to Periclymenus, see the verses of Hesiod 
quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 156, 
according to whom Perielymenus received from Poseidon the 
power of turning himself into an eagle, an ant, a bee, or a 
snake; but Hercules, so says the scholiast, killed him with 
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on the very altars, and ever after he continued to 
treat Hera with contumely. But afterwards the 
brothers fell out, and Neleus, being banished, came 
to Messene, and founded Pylus, and married Chloris,! 
daughter of Amphion, by whom he had a daughter, 
Pero, and sons, to wit, Taurus, Asterius, Pylaon, 
Deimachus, Eurybius, Epilaus, Phrasius, Eurymenes, 
Evagoras, Alastor, Nestor and Periclymenus, whom 
Poseidon granted the power of changing his shape. 
And when Hercules was ravaging Pylus, in the fight 
Periclymenus turned himself into a lion, a snake, and 
a bee, but was slain by Hercules with the other sons 
of Neleus. Nestor alone was saved, because he was 
brought up among the Gerenians.2,~ He married 
Anaxibia, daughter of Cratieus,? and begat daughters, 
Pisidice and Polycaste, and sons, Perseus, Stratichus, 
Aretus, Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and 
Thrasymedes. 

But Pelias dwelt in Thessaly and married Anaxibia, 
daughter of Bias, but according to some his wife was 
Phylomache, daughter of Amphion; and he begat 
a son, Acastus, and daughters, Pisidice, Pelopia, 
Hippothoe, and Alcestis.4 

Cretheus founded Iolcus and married Tyro, 


a blow of his club when he had assumed the form of a fly. 
According to another account, it was in the forin of a bee 
that Periclymenus was slain by Hercules (Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. xi. 285, pp. 1685 sq.; Scholiast on Homer, JU. ii. 
336). But Ovid (d.c.) says that Hercules shot him in the 
shape of an cagle, and this version is followed by Hyginus 
(Fab. 10). Periclymenus is also reported to have been able 
to change himself into any animal or tree he pleased (Kusta- 
thius, l.c.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 286). 

3 According to Homer (Od. iii. 452), the wife of Nestor 
was Eurycice, daughter of Clymenus. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175. 
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a) / ? e SEN , a ” 

Larpovéews, €& jo avT@ yivovtar maides Alcwv 

> , ? ’ , \ 5 2 OA 

Apv@d@v Peps. ~Apvddwv pév otv oixay 

Tl an 1 EK O / “A \ Dé \ / 

vrov! Kvdouevnv yauet tHy Dépntos, cal yivov- 
“ A ? a in 

Tat Tatoes avT@ Bias cat Merdurrovs, Os émi TOV 
/ a \ a / “ 

YoOpiwv SLATEAOY, OVTNS TPO THs olKHTEwWS AVTOD 
\ e “A 

dpuds ev 7 Pwreds Ghewv UTHpKev, AToKTELVAVTOV 

a 4 ’ 
Tay OepaTovTwy Tous Opes TA pev EpTreTa ENA 
x A x 
ovppopyaas éxavoe, Tous d€ TaV OpEewy VEeooTaGOUS 
/ ‘ / 

EOpewrev. of O€ yevomuevor TéNELOL TrapacTayTes * 
nA / ~ \ 

AUTO KOLLMpLEeVwO TOV Mov EF ExaTépou Tas aKoas 

a e \ 
Tals yAwooas &Fexalatpov. o 6€ dvactas kal 
ie 2 / > / 
ryevomEvosS TrEeploensS TOY UTrepTEeToMevwV OpVewY 
/ 

Tas dwvas ouviet, Kal Tap exetvwv pavOdvev 
/ a > ‘h \ / / 
Tpovnreye TOLs avOpa@Troats TA “EAXOVTA. TPOTéAABE 

\ A a \ 
d€ Kal THY SLA TOV Lep@v wavTiKHY, Tept b€ TOV 
\ 
"Adrgecoy cuvtvy@v AmTOAWYL TO NoOLTrOV ApLITOS 
Hv [LaVTEs. 
\ e 
Bias 6é* éuynoteveto IInpm tiv Nnréws: 
a “A \ 
d€ TOANOY AUTO pvnoTevomévwyv THY OvyaTépa 
1 addrov Ki: muAnv A. 2 wapaordvres KE: meproravres A. 
3 Blas 5¢ 6 “Auvdaoves A: the words 6 ’AuvOdoves were con- 


demned as a gloss by Heyne and are omitted by Hercher 
and Wagner. 


1 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 258 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 175. 

2 As to the mode in which Melampus learned the language 
of birds, and with it the art of divination, from serpents in 
return for the kindness which he had shown to their species, 
see Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 118 ; compare 
Eustathins on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
x. 137. Helenusand Cassandra are said to have acquired their 
prophetic power in like manner. As children they were left 
overnight in a temple of Apollo, and in the morning serpents 
were found hcking their ears. See Scholiast on Homer, JJ. 
vu. 44; Tvetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, Introd. vol. 1. pp. 
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daughter of Salmoneus, by whom he had sons, 
Aeson, Amythaon, and Pheres.!- Amythaon dwelt 
in Pylus and married Idomene, daughter of Pheres, 
and there were born to him two sons, Bias and 
Melampus. The latter lived in the country, and 
before his house there was an oak, in which there 
was a lair of snakes. His servants killed the 
snakes, but Melampus gathered wood and burnt the 
reptiles, and reared the young ones. And when 
the young were full grown, they stood beside him 
at each of his shoulders as he slept, and they 
purged his ears with their tongues. He started up 
in a great fright, but understood the voices of the 
birds flying overhead, and from what he learned 
from them he foretold to men what should come 
to pass.2. He acquired besides the art of taking the 
auspices, and having fallen in with Apollo at the 
Alpheus he was ever after an excellent soothsayer. 
Bias wooed Pero, daughter of Neleus.? But as 
there were many suitors for his daughter’s hand, 


266 sq., ed. C. G. Miiller. Porphyry said that perhaps we and 
all men might have understood the language of all animals 
if a serpent had washed our ears (De abstinentia, iii. 4). In 
the folk-tales of many lands, men are said to have obtained 
a knowledge of the language of animals from serpents, either 
by eating the flesh of serpents or in other ways. See my 
article, ‘‘ The Language of Animals,” The Archaeological 
Review, i. (1888), pp. 166 sqgq. 

8 The following romantic tale of the wooing of Pero is 
told also by the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xi. 287). It is 
repeated also in substantially the same form by Eustathius, 
on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685. Compare Scholiast on 
Theocritus, iii. 43; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 118; 
Propertius, ii. 3. 51 sqq. A summary of the story, shorn of 
its miraculous elements, is given by Homer (Od. xi. 287-297, 
xv, 225-238) and Pausanias (iv. 36. 3). See Appendix, 
‘* Melampus and the kine of Phylacus.” 
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' @urddkov A, Westermann, Miiller: “IpfeAov Aegius, 
Hey ne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 
Benuias Bekker: Seouors A. 
> xpupaioy RR&B: Kxopypaiov C, PR¢ in the margin: dpo- 
qiatoy Faber, Hercher. 4 amoxpivopevwy R: amoxpivauevev A, 
> aidolwy R: aiSiwv A : aypév Heyne, Westermann, Bekker. 
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Neleus said that he would give her to him who 
should bring him the kine of Phylacus. These 
were in Phylace, and they were guarded by a dog 
which neither man nor beast could come near. 
Unable to steal these kine, Bias invited his brother 
to help him. Melampus promised to do so, and 
foretold that he should be detected in the act of 
stealing them, and that he should get the kine after 
being kept in bondage for a year. After making 
this promise he repaired to Phylace and, just as 
he had foretold, he was detected in the theft and 
kept a prisoner in a cell. When the year was nearly 
up, he heard the worms in the hidden part of the 
roof, one of them asking how much of the beam 
had been already gnawed through, and others an- 
swering that very little of it was left. At once 
he bade them transfer him to another cell, 
and not long after that had been done the cell 
fell in. Phylacus marvelled, and perceiving that 
he was an excellent soothsayer, he released him 
and invited him to say how his son Iphiclus might 
get children. Melampus promised to tell him, 
provided he got the kine. And having sacrificed 
two bulls and cut them in pieces he summoned the 
birds; and when a vulture came, he learned from 
it that once, when Phylacus was gelding rams, he 
laid down the knife, still bloody, beside Iphiclus, 
and that when the child was frightened and ran 
away, he stuck the knife on the sacred oak,! and the 


1 According to the Scholiast on Honier (Od. xi. 287 and 
290) and Eustathius (on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685), the tree 
was not an oak but a wild pear-tree (&xepdos). 
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' gupitpoxacas R: audirpoxdoas A, 
“ém) R: bd A. S ris R: rot A. 
* roy borepoy added by Hercher. 
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bark encompassed the knife and hid it. He said, 
therefore, that if the knife were found, and he scraped 
off the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus to drink for ten 
days, he would beget a son. Having learned these 
things from the vulture, Melampus found the knife, 
scraped the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus for ten days 
to drink, and a son Podarces was born to him.! 
But he drove the kine to Pylus, and having received 
the daughter of Neleus he gave her to his brother. 
For a time he continued to dwell in Messene, but 
when Dionysus drove the women of Argos mad, 
he healed them on condition of receiving part of the 
kingdom, and settled down there with Bias.? 

Bias and Pero had a son Talaus, who married 
Lysimache, daughter of Abas, son of Melampus, and 
had by her Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Mecis- 
teus, Aristomachus, and Eriphyle, whom Amphiaraus 
married. Parthenopaeus had a son Promachus, who 
marched with the Epigoni against Thebes;°* and 
Mecisteus had a son Euryalus, who went to Troy. 
Pronax had a son Lycurgus; and Adrastus had by 
Amphithea, daughter of Pronax, three daughters, 
Argia, Deipyle, and Aegialia, and two sons, Aegialeus 
and Cyanippus. 

Pheres, son of Cretheus, founded Pherae in Thessaly 
and begat Admetus and Lycurgus. Lycurgus took up 
his abode at Nemea, and having married Eurydice, or, as 
some say, Amphithea, he begat Opheltes, afterwards 
called Archemorus.° When Admetus reigned over 
Pherae, Apollo served him as his thrall,6while Admetus 

1 Compare Apollodorus, Epitome, iii. 20, with the note. 

x ee below, ii. 2. 2; Diodorus Siculus, ii. 68.4; Pausanias, 
ll. - &. 
3 Compare below, iii. 7. 2. * See Homer, Jl. ii. 565 sq. 
> See below, iii. 6. 4. 6 See below, iii. 10. 4. 
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' éxetvou Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: éxelye MSS., Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker. 

* emayyerAauévov. The MSS. add weadfov (MeAfov), which 
is deleted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne. 

* €ovros Kal kampov Heyne: Acéytwy xa) Kkatpwv A. 
oretpduac: Heyne: omelpaua A. ‘ 
map& RR*: wep) A. 
eAnrat. The MSS. add marhp 4 uhrnp } yurh. These 
words are retained by Westermann and Miiller, but omitted 
by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Heyne. 

7 <mpbs abrody avexduioe>. Omitted inthe MSS. : restored 
by Fischer and Wagner from Zenobius, Cent. i. 18. 
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* Compare Hyginus, fab. 50 and 51. 

* That is, Persephone. 

> This pathetic story is immortalized by Euripides in his 
noble tragedy Alcestis, happily still extant. Compare 
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wooed Alcestis, daughter of Pelias. Now Pelias 
had promised to give his daughter to him who should 
yoke a lion and a boar to a car, and Apollo yoked and 
gave them to Admetus, who brought them to Pelias 
and so obtained Alcestis.! But in offering a sacrifice 
at his marriage, he forgot to sacrifice to Artemis ; 
therefore when he opened the marriage chamber he 
found it full of coiled snakes. Apollo bade him 
appease the goddess and obtained as a favour of the 
Fates that, when Admetus should be about to die, 
he might be released from death if someone should 
choose voluntarily to die for him. And when 
the day of his death came neither his father nor his 
mother would die for him, but Alcestis died in his 
stead. But the Maiden? sent her up again, or, as 
some say, Hercules fought with Hades and brought 
her up to him.? 

Aeson, son of Cretheus, had a son Jason by 
Polymede, daughter of Autolycus. Now Jason dwelt in 


Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, which to a certain extent agrees 
verbally with this passage of Apollodorus. The tale of 
Admetus and Alcestis has its parallel in history. Once 
when Philip II. of Spain had fallen ill and seemed like to 
die, his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, ‘‘in her distress, 
implored the Almighty to spare a life so important to the 
welfare of the kingdom and of the church, and instead of 
it to accept the sacrifice of her own. Heaven, says the 
chronicler, as the result showed, listened to her prayer. The 
king recovered ; and the queen fell ill of a disorder which in 
a few days terminated fatally.” So they laid the dead queen 
to her last rest, with the kings of Spain, in the gloomy pile 
of the Escurial among the wild and barren mountains of 
Castile ; but there was no Hercules to complete the parallel 
with the Greek legend by restoring her in the bloom of life 
and beauty to the arms of her husband. See W. H. Prescott, 
mery of the Reign of Philip the Second, bk. vi. chap. 2, at 
the end. 
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ri E, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: rhs A. 
éAdery A, Zenobins, Cent. iv. 92: waAety EK. 


wo wo» 


1 For the story of Pelias and Jason, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
73 (129) sqg., with the Scholia ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 5 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, i. 175; Hyginus, 
Fab. 12 and 13; Servius, on Virgil, Hel. iv. 34; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Z'heb. iii. 516. The present passage of 
Apollodorus is copied almost literally, but as usnal without 
acknowledgment, by Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92. It was the 
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Ioleus, of which Pelias was king after Cretheus.4 
But when Pelias consulted the oracle concerning 
the kingdom, the god warned him to beware of the 
man with a single sandal. At first the king under- 
stood not the oracle, but afterwards he apprehended 
it. For when he was offering a sacrifice at the sea to 
Poseidon, he sent for Jason, among many others, to 
participate in it. Now Jason loved husbandry and 
therefore abode in the country, but he hastened to 
the sacrifice, and in crossing the river Anaurus he lost 
a sandal in the stream and landed with only one. 
When Pelias saw him, he bethought him of the oracle, 
and going up to Jason asked him what, supposing he 
had the power, he would do if he had received an 
oracle that he should be murdered by one of the 
citizens. Jason answered, whether at haphazard or 
instigated by the angry Hera in order that Medea 
should prove a curse to Pelias, who did not honour 
Hera, “ I would command him,” said he, “to bring 
the Golden Fleece.’’ No sooner did Pelias hear 
that than he bade him go in quest of the fleece. 
Now it was at Colchis in a grove of Ares, hanging on 
an oak and guarded by a sleepless dragon. ? 

Sent to fetch the fleece, Jason called in the help of 
Argus, son of Phrixus; and Argus, by Athena’s advice, 


regular custom of Aetolian warriors to go with the left foot 
shod and the right foot unshod. See Macrobius, Sat. v. 18- 
21, quoting Euripides and Aristotle ; Seholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 133. So the two hundred mena who broke through 
the Spartan lines at the siege of Plataea were shod on the left 
foot only (Thueydides, iii. 22). Virgil represents some of the 
rustic militia of Latium marching to war with their right feet 
shod and their left feet bare (Aen. vii. 689 sq.). As to the 
custom, see Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 311 sqq. 

2 See Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1268-1270, iv. 123 
sqq. 163. 
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Kawvéws Képavos Aegius: Képwros Ka:wéws Clavier, Hercher. 
‘ImmaAuou A: Sines Scholiast on Homer, i. li, 494; 
‘lamadxiuov Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 7. 


7 *Adextpudvos Homer, Jl. xvii. 602, with the Scholiast : 
*HAextpudvos Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 7. 
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1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 524 sqq., iv. 580 
sqg.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175. The following 
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built a ship of fifty oars named Argo after its builder; 
and at the prow Athena fitted in a speaking timber 
from the oak of Dodona.1_ When the ship was built, 
and he inquired of the oracle, the god gave him 
leave to assemble the nobles of Greece and_ sail 
away. And those who assembled were as follow: ? 
Tiphys, son of Hagnias, who steered the ship; 
Orpheus, son of Oeagrus; Zetes and Calais, sons of 
Boreas ; Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus; Telamon 
and Peleus, sons of Aeacus; Hercules, son of Zeus; 
Theseus, son of Aegeus; Idas and Lynceus, sons of 
Aphareus; Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Caeneus, 
son of Coronus; Palaemon, son of Hephaestus or of 
Aetolus ; Cepheus, son of Aleus ; Laertes son of Arci- 
sius; Autolycus, son of Hermes; Atalanta, daughter 
of Schoeneus; Menoetius, son of Actor; Actor, 
son of Hippasus ; Admetus, son of Pheres; Acastus, 
son of Pelias; Eurytus, son of Hermes; Meleager, 
son of Oeneus; Ancaeus, son of Lycurgus; Euphe- 
mus, son of Poseidon; Poeas, son of Thaumacus ; 
Butes, son of Teleon; Phanus and Staphylus, sons 
of Dionysus; Erginus, son of Poseidon; Pericly- 
menus, son of Neleus; Augeas, son of the Sun; 
Iphiclus, son of Thestius; Argus, son of Phrixus ; 
EKuryalus, son of Mecisteus ; Peneleus, son of Hippal- 
mus ; Leitus,son of Alector; Iphitus, son of Naubolus; 


narrative of the voyage of the Argo is based mainly on the 
Argonautica of Apollonins Rhodius. As to the voyage of the 
Argonauts, see further Pindar, Pyth. iv. 156 (276) sqq.; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 40-49; Orphica, Argonautica; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 175; Hyginus, Fab. 12, 14-23; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vii. 1 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica. 

2 For lists of the Argonauts, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 171 sqq.; 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 20 sqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 
a sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. i. 352 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 14. 
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kpuwaca @éavta. mpoocyovtes ody TOTE yu- 
vatkoxpatoupevn TH Anpv@ ployovtat Tats yuvat- 
/ e / \ 3 / 4 \ 
Ew. Trirvan b€ “Idcovw cuvevvalerat, Kat 
a a of x / 
yevva taidas Kivnov cat NeSpodovov. 
> \ , 6e a A / 2 e 
Aro Anpvov 6€ mpootcyovot Aodtooty,* wv 
> / / v > \ @ f 
éBacireve Kvvixos. otros avtovs vumedéEato 
hiroppoves. vuKtos dé avayGévtes évted0ev Kal 
/ n , a 
TEPLTFETOVTES AVTLTVOLALS, AYVOOUVTES TaXiV TOOLS 


1 IdAuevos Homer, Jl. ii. 512: &Apevos A. 


* AoAloow Aegius: SoAlos EA. 


1 As to the visit of the Argonauts to Lemnos, see Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Avgon. i. 607 sqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 473 
sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, JI. vii. 468; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. ii. 77 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 15. As to the massacre of 
the men of Lemnos by the women, see further Herodotus, vi. 
138; Apostolius, Cent. x. 65; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 91; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 609, 615. The visit of the 
Argonauts to Lemnos was the theme of plays by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. See Z’ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nanck?, pp. 79, 215 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, ii. 51 sqq. The Lemnian traditions have been 
interpreted as evidence of a former custum of gynocracy, or 
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Ascalaphus and Jalmenus, sons of Ares; Asterius, 
son of Cometes ; Polyphemus, son of Elatus. 

These with Jason as admiral put to sea and 
touched at Lemnos.4 At that time it chanced that 
Lemnos was bereft of men and ruled over by a queen, 
Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, the reason of which was 
as follows. The Lemnian women did not honour 
Aphrodite, and she visited them with a noisome 
smell; therefore their spouses took captive women 
from the neighbouring country of Thrace and bedded 
with them. Thus dishonoured, the Lemnian women 
murdered their fathers and husbands, but Hypsipyle 
alone saved her father Thoas by hiding him. So having 
put in to Lemnos, at that time ruled by women, the 
Argonauts had intercourse with the women, and 
Hypsipyle bedded with Jason and bore sons, Euneus 
and Nebrophonus. 

And after Lemnos they landed among the Do- 
liones, of whom Cyzicus was king.? He received 
them kindly. But having put to sea from there by 
night and met with contrary winds, they lost their 
bearings and landed again among the Doliones. 


the rule of men by women, in the island. See J.J. Bachofen, 
Das Mutterrecht (Stuttgart, 1861), pp. 84 sgg. Every year 
the island of Lemnos was purified from the guilt of the 
massacre and sacrifices were offered to the dead. The cere- 
monies lasted nine days, during which all fires were extin- 
guished in the island, and a new fire was brought by ship 
from Delos. If the vessel arrived before the sacrifices to 
the dead had been offered, it might not put in to shore or 
anchor, but had to cruise in the offing till they were com- 
pleted. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 24. 

2 As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Doliones and the 
death of King Cyzicus, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
935-1077 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 486 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. ii. 634 sqq., iii. 1 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 16. 
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Aorioo T™ pootaXovaty. ot dé voi Sovres Ilevxac- 
ylKOV eval OTPATOV (Eruxov yap vo Teraoyav 
GULENOS TONE LOU{LEVOL) pany Tis VUKTOS ovva- 
\ 

TTOVTLY UYVOOUVTES TPOS AyVvooUVTAS. KTELVAVTES 
dé TOANOUS ot ‘Apyovatrar, ued’ av Kal Kugixov, 
ped Tmepay, @S eyvocay, arrodupapevot TAS TE 
KOMAS éxelpavTo Kal TOV Kutixov TONUTENOS 
eGarpav. Kal peTa THY TaPHY TAEVeaVTEs Mucia 
Tpoctaxovow. 

"Evradéa 6é “Hparréa Kab Toru npov Katé- 
ALTrov. “Tras yap o Oeroddpyavtos mais, ‘Hpa- 
Kréous 56 Ep@pevos, aTooTaXrEs VdpevoacBa bia 
KaAXOS VITO vuedav nptayn. TloAvdnpos Se 
aKxovoas avuTov Bonoavtos, oTacdmevos To Eidos 
ediwxer,” UTO Anata dyer Oar vomifwv. Kat dnrot 
TUVTUXOVTE “Hpaknel. CnTouvToy dé auporépov 
tov’ Trav 3) y Vans ax On, Kal Torvgdnpos pev év 
Muotia xticas toduyv Kiov? éBacinevoey, “Hpa- 
KAS py umeaTpewer eis "Apyos. “Hpddwpos® dé 
auTov ovde THY apxXnY dyot TAEDTAL TOTE, ANAG 
map ‘Oppary Sovreverv. Depexvdns dé avdtov ev 
"Adgerais THS Oeocarias amronerd Oijvar Aeyel, TAS 
"Apyovs dbeyEauévns un dvvacOar hépety TO Tov- 


1 @lwxev Zenobius, Cent. vi. 21, Hercher, Wagner: édfwtev 
EA. 2 xklov E: xlou A. 
3 ‘Hpddwpos Faber: ‘Hpddoros A. 


1 They lamented for three days and tore out their hair ; 
they raised a mound over the grave, marched round it 
thrice in armour, performed funeral rites, and celebrated 
games in honour of the dead man. The mound was to be 
seen down to later days, and the people of Cyzieus continued 
to pour libations at it every year. See Apollonius Rhodins, 
Argon. i. 1057-1077. Compare Orphica, Argonautica, 571 sqq.; 
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However, the Doliones, taking them for a Pelasgian 
army (for they were constantly harassed by the Pelas- 
gians), joined battle with them by night in mutual 
ignorance of each other. The Argonauts slew many 
and among the rest Cyzicus; but by day, when they 
knew what they had done, they mourned and cut off 
their hair and gave Cyzicus a costly burial ;! and after 
the burial they sailed away and touched at Mysia.? 

There they left Hercules and Polyphemus. For 
Hylas, son of Thiodamas, a minion of Hercules, had 
been sent to draw water and was ravished away by 
nymphs on account of his beauty. But Polyphemus 
heard him cry out, and drawing his sword gave chase 
in the belief that he was being carried off by robbers. 
Falling in with Hercules, he told him; and while the 
two were seeking for Hylas, the ship put to sea. So 
Polyphemus founded acity Cius in Mysia and reigned 
as king;* but Hercules returned to Argos. How- 
ever Herodorus says that Hercules did not sail at all 
at that time, but served as a slave at the court of 
Omphale. But Pherecydes says that he was left 
behind at Aphetae in Thessaly, the Argo having de- 
clared with human voice that she could not bear 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1172 sqq.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iii. 481 sqq. 

3 As to Hylas and Hercules, compare Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 1207 sqq.; Theocritus, Id. xiii.; Antoninus Libera- 
lis, Transform.26; Orphica, Argonautica, 646 sqq.; Valerius 
Flaccus, Argon. iii. 521 sqq.; Propertius, i. 20. 17 sqq.; Hy- 
ginus, Fab. 14; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 18, 140 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
49; Second Vatican Mythographer, 199). It is said that 
down to comparatively late times the natives continued to 
sacrifice to Hylas at the spring where he had disappeared, 
that the priest used to call on him thrice by name, and that 
the echo answered thrice (Antoninus Liberalis, l.c.). 

+ Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1321 sqq., 1345 sqq. 
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Tou Bapos. Anpapatos dé avrov els Koryous 
meThevKora mapedone Atovictos pev yap avrov 
Kal nye wove, gnol Tav ‘ApyovauTév yeveo Ba. 

"Amo 5€ Muotas arhrOov eis thy BeBpixwv 
ynv, Hs éBacirevev "Awuxos Tloced@vos trails Kat 
<vipdns>} BiOuvidos. yevvaios d€ dv obtos Tous 
mpooaxovtas Eévous nvdyKate TUK TEVELY Kal TOU- 
Tov TOV Tpomoy dyn pel. “Taparyevopevos oby Kab TOTE 
érl thy “Apy@ Tov adptotov avTav els Tury yy 
mpoexanreito.2 Tlodudevens 5€ vrrocxomevos Tu- 
KTevoely moos avTov, mAnEaS KaTa TOV ayKova 
amréxtewe. Tov d€ BeBpvewrv opunoavTwv mpos 
avTOV, dpTrdaayTes Oi AptoTets TA STAA TOAXOUS 
hevyovtas mhovevovowy avTav. 

"Evrevbev avax Pevres KATAVTOT LY els Ty THS 
Opaxns Larpvdnacor, EvOa KEL Divers paves 


Tas Owes TeTNPwWLEVOS. TOUTOY Of pev "Ay?)- 
1 yougdns added by Hercher, comparing Scholiast on Plato, 
Laws, vii. p. 796 A. * mpoexadreiro Faber: mpooexadeiro A. 


1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided as to 
the share Hercules took in the voyage of the Argo. See 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1290. In saying 
that Hercules was left behind in Mysia and returned to 
Argos, our author follows, as usual, the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. i. 1273 sqqg.). According to another version, 
after Hercules was left behind by the Argo in Mysia, he 
made his way on foot to Colchis (Theocritus, Id. xiii. 73 sqq.). 
Herodotus says (1. 193) that at Aphetae in Thessaly the hero 
landed from the Argo to fetch water and was left behind by 
Jason and his fellows. From the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus it would seem that in this account Herodotus was follow- 
ing Pherecydes. Compare Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. *Ageral. 

“ As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Bebryces, and the 
boxing-match of Pollux with Amycus, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 1 sqqg.; Theocritus, xxii. 27 sqq.; Orphica, Argo- 
nautica, 661 sqqg.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 99 sqq.; Hygi- 
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his weight. Nevertheless Demaratus has recorded 
that Hercules sailed to Colchis; for Dionysius even 
affirms that he was the leader of the Argonauts.} 

From Mysia they departed to the land of the 
Bebryces, which was ruled by King Amycus, son of 
Poseidon and a Bithynian nymph.? Being a doughty 
man he compelled the strangers that landed to box 
and in that way made an end of them. So going to 
the Argo as usual, he challenged the best man of the 
crew to a boxing match. Pollux undertook to box 
against him and killed him with a blow on the elbow. 
When the Bebryces made a rush at him, the chiefs 
snatched up theirarms and put them to flight with 
great slaughter. 

Thence they put to sea and came to land at 
Salmydessus in Thrace, where dwelt Phineus, a seer 
who had lost the sight of both eyes.* Some say he 


nus, fab. 17 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, heb. iii. 353 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 31, 123 (First Vatican Mythographer, 93; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 140). The name of the Bithynian nymph, 
mother of Amycus, wus Melie (Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 4; Hyginus, Fab. 17; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 373). 

3 As to Phineus and the Harpies, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 176 sgq., with the Scholia on wv. 177, 178, 181; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xii. 69; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 
422 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 209; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 9 sq., 124 (First Vatican Mythographer, 27; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 142). Aeschylus and Sophocles 
composed tragedies on the subject of Phineus. See Z'ragico- 
rum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83, 284 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 
311 sqq. The classical description of the Harpies is that of 
Virgil (Aen. iii. 225 sqq.). Compare Hesiod, Theog. 265-269. 
In his account of the visit of the Argonauts to Phineus, the 
rationalistic Diodorus Siculus (iv. 43 sg.) omits all mention 
of the Harpies. 
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s / € \ A c?# \ 
vopos eivat Aéyouawy, ot dé Tlowed@vos viov: Kat 
n , “A ¢ 
mnpwOhnvai pacw avtTov ot pev Td Oewv, 6TL 
4 “a ’ , \ 4 € No ae ) 
mpoéreye Tots avOp@rows Ta wérAXOVTA, Ot 66 VITO 
A > A « 
Bopéou Kat TOV Apyovavtar, Ort metaGels pn- 
TPVLA TOUS idtous éruprace maidas, Tuves d€ v7r0 
Hocesdéivos, OTL TOLS Ppifov tmatal Tov éx Kor- 
ov els THY EnAdoa mov EpnvUceED. emeprpay 
dé avT@ Kab Tas apm vias ot Oeot: TTEpOTat dé 
Hoav avtat, Kai éretdyn! to Divet waperibeto 
a \ 
toatreta, €& ovpavod KabimTapevat Ta pev TWAEL- 
I~, / \ 4 ’ na 
ova avnptratov, odiya 5€ Boa oouns avarrea 
XN 4c 
KaTéXelTrov, WaTE pn SvvacOat TpocevéyKacBat. 
A f nm 
Bovropévors b€ Tols “Apyovavtais Ta Tepi TOU 
n n / \ nm A 
Trov padety vroOncecOat Tov Trobv pn, TOV 
n \ 
apmu@v avtov éav amraddd~wouv. ot b€ Tapé- 
A ¢ \ 
Oecav avT@ TpaTeCapv edecpaTov, aprucae o€ 
éEaidyns otv Bon KATATT Ao aL THY Tpopny Np- 
Tacay.” Jeardpevor dé ob Bopéov TALOES Zy7s 
Kal Kaaais, ¢ OVTES mrEpworol, omac dpwevot Ta Eibn 
dz’ dépos edi@xor. WV O€ Tats apr vias x pear 
TreOvavat UTO TOV Bopéou traidwy, trois 6é Bopéov 
ei \ 
Wao TOTE TENEUTHOELY GTaV SL@KOVTES PI KATA- 
AdBwct. dtoxopévwy 66 TOV ApTrUL@V 1) fev KATA 
¢ , , 
IleXorovyncov ets Tov Tiypny totapov éurinret, 
Q a / a 
Os viv am’ éxeivns” Aprus KaXettau TtavTny 6é ot 
pev NixoOony ot dé "AcAAOTOVY Kadovow. 7 Oé 
e / S > / e \ > / 
éTépa Kadovupévyn Oxutérn, as 66 Evioe OxnvOon 
¢€ f XN 4 > \ y / e/ XN 
CHatodos dé Aéyee adriy “Oxvurodnyv), atbrn xata 
\ / , / > / 
Tyv llpomovriéa gevyouca péypts “Exwadov 
e a / nw 
HOE ViTwY, al viv aT’ éxeivns STpopades Kadovv- 
1 émeid) Bekker: éwesdav HA: éwesdav... maparl@oiro (for 
MS. saperfdero) Hercher. 2 ipracav KE: fpwacoy A. 
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was a son of Agenor,! but others that he was a son 
of Poseidon, and he is variously alleged to have been 
blinded by the gods for foretelling men the future ; or 
by Boreas and the Argonauts because he blinded his 
own sons at the instigation of their stepmother ;? or - 
by Poseidon, because he revealed to the children of 
Phrixus how they could sail from Colchis to Greece. 
The gods also sent the Harpies to him. These were 
winged female creatures, and when a table was laid 
for Phineus, they flew down from the sky and snatched 
up most of the victuals, and what Jittle they left stank 
so that nobody could touch it. When the Argonauts 
would have consulted him about the voyage, he 
said that he would advise them about it if they 
would rid him of the Harpies. So the Argonauts 
laid a table of viands beside him, and the Harpies 
with a shriek suddenly pounced down and snatched 
away the food. When Zetes and Calais, the sons of 
Boreas, saw that, they drew their swords and, being 
winged, pursued them through the air. Now it was 
fated that the Harpies should perish by the sons of 
Boreas, and that the sons of Boreas should die when 
they could not catch up a fugitive. So the Harpies 
were pursued and one of them fell into the river 
Tigres in Peloponnese, the river that is now called 
Harpys after her ; some call her Nicothoe, but others 
Aellopus. But the other, named Ocypete or, according 
to others, Ocythoe (but Hesiod calls her Ocypode) 3 
fled by the Propontis till she came to the Echinadian 
Islands, which are now called Strophades after her ; 


1 So Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. ii. 237, 240) and Hyginus 
(Fab. 19). , 

2 See below, iii. 15. 3 note. 

3 Hesiod (Theog. 267) calls her Ocypete. 
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Tau’ éotpadn yap ws nArAOev emi travtas, Kal 
YEVOMEVN KATA THV HLOVAa VITO KAMATOU Titel TLV 
TO Or@Kovte, “A TONAOYLOS dé ép Tots Apyovav- 
TALS Ews Ytpodddov vicwv ono QUuTas OLaxOA- 
vat Kat pnoev mabetv, Sovacas bpxov tov Pivéa 
penne adiKho at. 

"AtradXrayels 5é Tav apruav Divers éunvuce 
Tov WAouY Tois “Apyovaltats, Kal Tepl TOV oUp- 
TAnyadav um éGeTo TET POV TOV KATA Jaraccay. 
hoav dé umeppe ye0ers aUTAL, auryKpovopevat bé 
GAANAALS mo THS TOV TVEVLAT OY Bias tov dua 
Pardons mopov aTrEKNELOV. epépero oe Tod 
peev vTrép! avTav opixrn monvus O€ maTayos, Av 
d€ advvatov Kal rots rerewvots be avTav dueNOeiv.” 
elev ov avTots adetvar Trederdda Ota TOY TeET- 
pov, kat TavTny éav pev dwar cobeicar, dvaTrrElv 
Katadpovouvtas, €av 5 amrodNopévny,® on mwretv 
BiafecOat. tadta axovoavtes avryyovTo, Kal ws 
TANTLOY Hoav TOV TETPaY, adlacw ex TIS Wpo- 
pas” meherdba' THs Oé imTapéerns Ta axpa THS 
ovpas ”  TUMTTMTLS TOY meTpaV amebépioev.® 
avaxopovaas oby eTUTNPHTAVTES Tas mTéTpAS [ET 
eipecias évtévou,®> svrAraBopévns “Hpas, d49rOor, 

1 Srép Bekker: 62’ EA: an’ Clavier, Hercher. 

2 BreAOery Ke: GAGety A. 

3 gmodAvuerny EA, Wagner: drodunéevgy Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 ameOépicey A: awébpitey KH: awéOpicey Wagner. 

5 évrévov A: edrdvov EK, Wagner. 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 284-298, who 
says that previously the islands were called the Floating Isles 
(Plotaz). 

2? The Clashing Rocks are the islands which the Greeks 
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for when she came to them she turned (estraphe) and 
being at the shore fell for very weariness with her 
pursuer. But Apollonius in the Argonautica says that 
the Harpies were pursued to the Strophades Islands 
and suffered no harm, having swornan oath that they 
would wrong Phineus no more. 

Being rid of the Harpies, Phineas revealed to 
the Argonauts the course of their voyage, and ad- 
vised them about the Clashing Rocks? in the sea. 
These were huge cliffs, which, dashed together by the 
force of the winds, closed the sea passage. Thick 
was the mist that swept over them, and loud the 
crash, and it was impossible for even the birds to 
pass between them. So he told them to let fly a 
dove between the rocks, and, if they saw it pass 
safe through, to thread the narrows with an easy 
mind, but if they saw it perish, then not to force a 
passage. When they heard that, they put to sea, and 
on nearing the rocks let fly a dove from the prow, 
and as she flew the clash of the rocks nipped off the 
tip of her tail. So, waiting till the rocks had recoiled, 
with hard rowing and the help of Hera, they passed 
through, the extremity of the ship’s ornamented 
called Symplegades. Another name for them was the 
Wandering Rocks (Planctae) or the Blue Rocks (Cyaneae). 
See Herodotus, iv. 85; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 317 sq.; 
_ Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 561 sq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 32; 
Merry, on Homer, Od. xii. 61; Appendix, ‘‘ The Clashing 
Rocks.” As to the passage of the Argo between them, see 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 317 sqq., 549-610 ; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 683-714; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 561-702; 
Hyginus, Fab. 19. According tothe author of the Orphica 
the bird which the Argonauts, or rather Athena, let fly 
between the Clashing Rocks was not a dove but a heron 
(€pwdids). The heron was specially associated with Athena. 


See D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, 
p. 58. 
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Ta dixpa Tov aprdoTwv THIS vews } TEpixomelans. 
ai pev ovv oupmdayyddes ¢ éxtoTe éoTnoav Xpeav 
yap tv avtais vews! mepatweions athvat 
TAVTENOS. 

Oi dé “Apyovadtat mpds Mapiavduvods mape- 
yévovto, KaKxel diroppovas o Bactrevs UredéEaTo 
Avxos. &v0a Ovnoxes pev "lduov 6 pavtis An- 
Eavtos avtov xatpov, OvncKe dé Kai Tidus, Kal 
THv vadv “AyKatos Umioyvettat KuBepvar. 

TaparaAevoavtes bé Oeppwdovra kai Kavcacov 
ért Daow trotauov HAGov: ovTOS THS Kote 
€oTev.” eyxaboppia etans dé THS yews * Ke ™ pos 
Aintny “lacwv, Kal ta émitayévta vo Tediov 
NEéyov TApEK are Sobvas To d€pas avT@: 9 6é 
dacety Umea XETO, eay TOUS Xad«dmrodas TAvpoUS 
povos katavevEn. oav Sé aypto. map avT@ 
TAUPOL ovo, peyéeVer Ssahépovres, o@pov “Hoai- 
GTOV, ob Xarkods per elyvov m00as, Top be ex 
CTOMATOV epvoor. Tovtous avT@ Cev&avte érré- 
Taoce® omei pew Opaxovros éS6vras: elye yap 
AaBov wap ’AOnvas tods Hyicers wv Kadduos 
éomretpev €v OnBats. amropovvtos b€ Tod “ldcovos 

1 yews E: vnds A. 


2 eoriv: eyxadopuiobeions E, Wagner: éore yijst Kaboput- 
cbelons A. ° éréracoce KE: énetaaceto A. 


* Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 720 sqq.; Orninee 
Argonautica, 715 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 733 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 18. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 815 sqq.; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 725 sqq.; Valerius Flaceus, Argon. v. 1 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 14 and 18. According to Apollonius, the 
barrow of Idmon was surmounted by a wild olive tree, 
which the Nisaeans were commanded by Apollo to worship 
as the guardian of the city. 
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poop being shorn away right round. Henceforth 
the Clashing Rocks stood still; for it was fated that, 
so soon as a ship had made the passage, they should 
come to rest completely. 

The Argonauts now arrived among the Marian- 
dynians, and there King Lycus received them 
kindly.1 There died Idmon the seer of a wound 
inflicted by a boar ;? and there too died Tiphys, and 
Ancaeus undertook to steer the ship.? 

And having sailed past the Thermodon and the 
Caucasus they came to the river Phasis, which is in 
the Colchian land. When the ship was brought into 
port, Jason repaired to Aeetes, and setting forth the 
charge laid on him by Pelias invited him to give 
him the fleece. The other promised to give it if 
single-handed he would yoke the brazen-footed bulls. 
These were two wild bulls that he had, of enormous 
size, a gift of Hephaestus; they had brazen feet 
and puffed fire from their mouths. These creatures 
Aeetes ordered him to yoke and to sow dragon’s 
teeth; for he had got from Athena half of the 
dragon’s teeth which Cadmus sowed in Thebes.® 
While Jason puzzled how he could yoke the bulls, 

3 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 851-898; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 729 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
aa | a Flaccus, Argon. v. 13 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 14 
an ° 

4 As to Jason in Colchis, and his winning of the Golden 
Fleece, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1260 sqq., iii. 1 sqq., 
iv. 1-240; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 48. 1-5; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. v. 177-viii. 189; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 1-158. The 
adventures of Jason in Colchis were the subject of a play by 
Sophocles called The Colchian Women. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 15 sqq.; Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 204 sqq. 

5 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 401 sqq., 1176 
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TOS av dvvatto Tous Tavpous cataledEar, Mndeca 
avrod Epwra toxen Hv dé airy Guyarnp Aintou 
Kal Kidvias TIS ‘Oxeavod, pappaxis.: Sdedorxvia 
bé ro) 1 pos TOY TAUPOV brah Oaph, Kpupa Tov 
TAT pOs | TUVEPY TEL auT@ mpos THY cat avevew 
TOV Tavpav emmy yetharo Kal TO dépas eyxeuptelv, 
éav onoon avTny E€ev yuvaixa Kal eis ‘EAAAOa 
oupT AOU dydyntat. omocavtos S€ “lacovos 
pappaxov didwow, @ caratevyvirat peddovTa 
Tous Tavpous éxédevoe xpicar Tay Te aomioa Kal 
TO dopu Kal TO coma" TOUT yap xpraGevra, eon 
TT pOs play HEpav pent av vTo TUpOS adicnO no e- 
aOat pte dro atdnpouv. edydwoe O€ aVT@ oTrEL- 
pomévwy tav odovtav ék ys avdpas pméddeEuy 
avabvecOat én’ avtov Kabwrrtopévous, ods? 
éXeyev émrerday aOpoovs Oeaantat, Barre ets 
pécov AiOous amoGer, Stav 5é brép TovTOU pa- 
w@vTat mpos GAN}AOUS, TOTE KTELVELY AUTOUS. 
ldcwy 6€ TovTO aKxovoas Kal xXpiodpEevos TO 
papydKw, Tapayevomevos eis TO TOD vew Adoos 
éudoTeve TOS TAavpOUS, Kal ovY TOAAW Trupl 
Oppijcavras avtovs KxatélevEe. omeipavtos® dé 
avuTod Tous odovTas avéTeAXov ex THS yHs avdpes 
évoTrAot’ 6 6é€ Omrou ™ eLovas Ewpa, Barrov 
adaves * AiGous, T™ pos avTovs Haxopevous 7 pos 
GNAHOUS TpoTL@Vv avyper. Kal KaTelevypéven ° 


i papparis ER*: papudrors A, 2 obs ERR®: as A. 
3 omeipavtos EK: omelpovtos A. 4 apavas E: apaveis A. 
5 pateCevyuévwy Faber: xcaraCevyvuuévey EA. 





1 As to the yoking of the brazen-footed bulls, compare 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. 224 (399) sqq.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
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Medea conceived a passion for him; now she was a 
witch, daughter of Aeetes and Idyia, daughter of 
Ocean. And fearing lest he might be destroyed 
by the bulls, she, keeping the thing from her 
father, promised to help him to yoke the bulls 
and to deliver to him the fleece, if he would swear 
to have her to wife and would take her with him on 
the voyage to Greece. When Jason swore to do so, 
she gave him a drug with which she bade him anoint 
his shield, spear, and body when he was about to 
yoke the bulls; for she said that, anointed with it, he 
could for a single day be harmed neither by fire nor 
by iron. And she signified to him that, when the 
teeth were sown, armed men would spring up from 
the ground against him; and when he saw a knot of 
them he was to throw stones into their midst from 
a distance, and when they fought each other about 
that, he was then to kill them.t| On hearing that, 
Jason anointed himself with the drug,? and being 
come to the grove of the temple he sought the 
bulls, and though they charged him with a flame 
of fire, he yoked them.? And when he had sowed 
the teeth, there rose armed men from the ground ; 
and where he saw several together, he pelted them 
unseen with stones, and when they fought each other 
he drew near and slew them.‘ But though the bulls 


ill. 1026 sqqg. As to the drug with which Jason was to anoint 
himself, see further Pindar, Pyth. iv. 221 (394) sg.; Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 844 sqg. It was extracted from a 
plant with a saffron-coloured flewer, which was said to grow 
on the Caucasus froin the blood of Prometheus. Compare 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. vii. 355 sqqg.; Pseudo-Plutarch, De 
Fluvits, v. 4. 

2 Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 1246 sqq. 

3 Ibid. 1278 sqq. 4 Ibid. 13820-1398. 
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TOY Tavpwr ovK édidou TO dépas Ainrns, éBovAETO 
dé tHv te “Apym xatapréEat nal xteivat Tovs 
euTEOVTAS. pldcaca dé Mydeva tov ‘lacova 
vuKTOS el TO Sépas tryarye, Kal Tov purdooovra 
dpdxovra kataxowmioaca tols pappaxors MeTa 
"Jacovos, €yovca TO dépas, él thv “Apyo tape- 
yévero. ouveitreto b€ avTh Kal o ASEdbos "Awup- 
Tos. ot dé VUKTOS pera TovT@Y avyxOnoav. 

Ainrns be € emryvous Ta Th Mnocia TeTOApmEeva 
Gpunoe Ty vawv Suebscev. iSotca 8& adrov 
TAnolov dvta Mijdera tov dderhov dovever Kal 
pericaca Kara Tov Buvdov pimret. cvvab pot Sov 
dé Aintys Ta TOD mados méXN THs Suagews voTé- 
pnoe diomep vToatpéas, cal Ta cwbévta Tod 
matoos péAn Oarpas, Tov TOTTOP Tpoanyopevse 
Touous. odXovs 5é TOY Kovyov ert THY on- 
thaw THs “Apyods efémeurper, amethoas, el [1) 
Mnydeav d&oveww, avtovs teicecOar Ta éxeivns. 
ot d€ oytcbévtes! adros adrAraYOD byTHOW 
Sake 
érroLovvTo. 

Tots 5€ "Apyovatrais tov "Hpwdavov totapov 
non TapatAéovat Leds unvicas vmép tov hovev- 
Oéytos “Axpuptou yewdva AdBpov éemuiméurapas 

1 gxicdevres ER, Wagner: ocxebévres A: Siac xebévres Heyne, 


Westermann, Miiller: S:ayedévres Bekker: Siaxvdévres 
Hercher. 


1 Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 123-182. 

? Here Apollodorus departs from the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius, according to whom Apsyrtus, left behind by Jason 
and Medea, pursued them with a band of Colchians, and, 
overtaking them, was treacherously slain by Jason, w ith the 
connivance of Medea, in an island of the Danube. See 
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were yoked, Aeetes did not give the fleece; for he 
wished to burn down the Argo and kill the crew. 
But before he could do so, Medea brought Jason by 
night to the fleece, and having lulled to sleep by her 
drugs the dragon that guarded it, she possessed her- 
self of the fleece and in Jason’s company came to the 
Argo.1 She was attended, too, by her brother 
Apsyrtus.2. And with them the Argonauts put to 
sea by night. 

When Aeetes discovered the daring deeds done 
by Medea, he started off in pursuit of the ship ; 
but when she saw him near, Medea murdered her 
brother and cutting him limb from limb threw the 
pieces into the deep. Gathering the child’s limbs, 
Aeetes fell behind in the pursuit; wherefore he 
turned back, and, having buried the rescued limbs 
of his child, he called the place Tomi. But he sent 
out many of the Colchians to search for the Argo, 
threatening that, if they did not bring Medea to him, 
they should suffer the punishment due to her ; so they 
separated and pursued the search in divers places. 

When the Argonauts were already sailing past the 
Eridanus river, Zeus sent a furious storm upon them, 
and drove them out of their course, because he was 


Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 224 sq., 303-481. Apollodorus 
seems to have followed the account given by Pherecydes in 
his seventh book (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
lv. 223, 228). The version of Apollonius is followed by 
Hyginus (Fab. 23) and the Orphic poet (Argonautica, 1027 
sqq.). According to Sophocles, in his play The Colchian 
Women, Apsyrtus was murdered in the palace of Aeetes 
(Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 228); and this 
account seems to have been accepted by Euripides (Medea, 
1334). Apollodorus’s version of the murder of Apsyrtus is 
repeated verbally by Zenobius (iv. 92), but as usual without 
acknowledgment. 
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euBarrer wAdVnY. Kal a’tav tas “Arupribas 
VHTOUS TapaTAcovTay 7 vats POEyyeTrar pH 
AnEEv THY Opynv ToD Atos, dav! wn TopevOévtes 
> \ > / \ > 7 , “A 
ets THY Avaoviav Tov’ Arpuptou dovoyv kabapOaatv 
bro Kipens. ot dé TapaTrAcvaavres Ta Avyvov? 
kal Kerrav é0vn, cal 61a rod Xapdoviov meharyous 
Sraxopuabévres,® Ta paper dpev or Tuppnviay 7A- 
Gov ets Atainv,t &Oa Kipens ixétar yevopevor 
Kadaipovrat. 

IlapamAcovtwy Oé Lecpqvas avtav, ‘Opdevs 
THV évavtiavy povcav pmer@dav Tors “ApyovavTas 
Katéoye. pmovos dé Bovtns éEevnEato pos avrtas, 
ov aptracaca Adpoditn év AtAvBai@ KkaToxice. 

Meta S€ tas Yephvas thy vabv XadapuBs.s5 
> / \ , \ / f 
éfedéyeTo Kai XKUANA Kal wétTpat TrayKTal, 
e \ « \ \ \ x > f 
vTép wv PrAOE TWOAAH Kali KaTTVOS avadEpomeEvos 
Ewparo. GANA Ota TOUTwY Ouexoptce THY vavy 
auv Nypniot Oéres mapakrhnbeioa t vTo “Hpas. 

Hapaperyapevor be Opiwaxiay vijcov “HréLov 
Bows? €xoucay els ah Pardkwv vijo- ov Képxupav 
AKov, is Bactreds Hv Ardxivoos. tav 6é Koryov 


1 gay Heyne: ei HA. 

2 Avyvwy Scaliger: A:Buwy EA. 

3 SiaxomioOevtes KE: xomtabévres A. 

4 giainy ERR&8C: Aialav Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher. 

> Bods EA: Boas Wagner. 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 576-591; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 1160 sqq. 

* Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 659-717, who 
describes the purificatory rites. A sucking-pig was waved 
over the homicides ; then its throat was cut, and their hands 
were sprinkled with its blood. Similar rites of purification 
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angry at the murder of Apsyrtus. And as they were 
sailing past the Apsyrtides Islands, the ship spoke, 
saying that the wrath of Zeus would not cease unless 
they journeyed to Ausonia and were purified by Circe 
for the murder of Apsyrtus.1 So when they had 
sailed past the Ligurian and Celtic nations and had 
voyaged through the Sardinian Sea, they skirted 
Tyrrhenia and came to Aeaea, where they supplicated 
Circe and were purified.? 

And as they sailed past the Sirens,? Orpheus 
restrained the Argonauts by chanting a counter 
melody. Butes alone swam off to the Sirens, but 
Aphrodite carried him away and settled him in Lily- 
baeum. 

After the Sirens, the ship encountered Charybdis 
and Scylla and the Wandering Rocks, above which 
a great flame and smoke were seen rising. But Thetis 
with the Nereids steered the ship through them at 
the summons of Hera. 

Having passed by the Island of Thrinacia, where 
are the kine of the Sun,> they came to Corcyra, the 
island of the Phaeacians, of which Alcinous was 
king. But when the Colchians could not find the 


for homicide are represented on Greek vases. See my note 
on Pausanias, ii. 31. 8 (vol. iii. p. 277). 

% About the Argonauts and the Sirens, see Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 891-921 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 1270- 
1297 ; Hyginus, Fab. 14. 

4 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 922 sqq. These 
Wandering Rocks are supposed to be the Lipari islands, two 
of which are still active volcanoes. 

> Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 964-979, accord- 
ing to whom the kine of the Sun were milk-white, with 
golden horns. 

§ About the Argonauts among the Phaeacians, see Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 982 sqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 
1298-1354 ; Hyginus, Fab. 23. 
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THY vay evpely pA Suvapéveov ob ED tots Kepav- 
vious} dpece Tappxnoay, ot O€ ets THY ‘Trupioa 
Kopuadévtes EXTLO AY ‘Awpuptisas ynoous* évioe be 
™ pos Paiaxas éOovres THY ‘Apye katéhaBov Kab 
thy Mydecay amntovy map *AAKivdov. oO O€ 
elmev, e¢ ev dn aovveAdnrvOev “lacom, doce 
avTny éxetvm, et & éts wapOévos éoti, TO TaTpl 
amomréupev.” “Apyrn 5€ 7 “AXKevdou yurn 0a- 
caca Mrdeayv ‘lacovr cuvélevEev’ bOev of pev 
Korxor pera Pardxwv catexnaay, ot dé ’Apyo- 
VAUTAL META TIS Mn betas arn aa. 

ITvéovtes 5€ vueros ood pe wepeminrouae 
vetwave. “AmrodA\Nwv O€é oras ért Tas MeAartious® 
detpas, Ttokevoas TO Bére eis THY Oadaccav 
KaTHoTparpen. ot O€ TAnciovy éBeacavTo vijcoD, 
TO O€ Tapa, mpoa doxiay avahavivat* mpocoppt- 
obévtes’ Avadny éxaXecav: idpvadpevot dé Bopov 
"ArrohNwvos aiyharou® Kat Qvotacayvtes ém’ 
evtwmyiay étpatnaay. bodetaat é vro ‘Apytns 
Mydeiq d@dexa Ocparawat Tous apia Teas ETKWT- 
TOV [MéTa mrauyvias: d0ev Ere Kai viv év tH Ovoia 
auvnbés €ote oxwomTey Tals yuvackiv. 


1 Kepauvioss Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175: xepxv- 
patois A: Kepxupalwy EK. 2 amomeupew E: ayriméupew A. 

3 MeAavtiovs Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1707 : pevor- 
tlov A. 

4 A participle like xarawAayévres seems wanted. Compare 
ii. 5. 1. 

5 aiyAntov Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1716: aiyalou A. 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1106 sqgq.; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 1327 sqq. 
2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1111-1169; 
Orphica, Argonautica, 1342 sqq. 
3 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1206 sqq. 
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ship, some of them settled at the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, and some journeyed to Illyria and colonized 
the Apsyrtides Islands. But some came to the 
Phaeacians, and finding the Argo there, they de- 
manded of Alcinous that he should give up Medea. 
He answered, that if she already knew Jason, he 
would give her to him, but that if she were still a 
maid he would send her away to her father... How- 
ever, Arete, wife of Alcinous, anticipated matters by 
marrying Medea to Jason;? hence the Colchians 
settled down among the Phaeacians? and the Argo- 
nauts put to sea with Medea. 

Sailing by night they encountered a violent storm, 
and Apollo, taking his stand on the Melantian ridges, 
flashed lightning down, shooting a shaft into the sea. 
Then they perceived an island close at hand, and 
anchoring there they named it Anaphe, because it 
had loomed up (anaphanenai) unexpectedly. So they 
founded an altar of Radiant Apollo, and having offered 
sacrifice they betook them to feasting; and twelve 
handmaids, whom Arete had given to Medea, jested 
metrily with the chiefs; whence it is still customary 
for the women to jest at the sacrifice.‘ 


4 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1701-17303 
Orphica, Argonautica, 1361-1367. From the description of 
Apollonius we gather that the raillery between men and 
women at these sacrifices was of a ribald character (aicxpois 
érecotv). Here Apollodorus again departs from Apollonius, 
who places the intervention of Apollo and the appearance of 
the island of Anaphe after the approach of the Argonauts to 
Crete, and their repuse by Talos. Moreover, Apollonius tells 
how, after leaving Phaeacia, the Argonauts were driven by a 
storm to Libya and the Syrtes, where they suffered much 
hardship (Argon. iv. 1228-1628). This Libyan episode in 
the voyage of the Argo is noticed by Diodorus Siculus 
(iv. 56. 6), but entirely omitted by Apollodorus. 
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‘Evtebdev avaxdevres KohvovTat Kpyrn Tpoc- 
toxew vmo Taro. TOvTOV ol peev TOD NarKov 
yévous elvat eyouaw, ol b€t mo ‘Hoatorou Mive 
d00jvat bs ay YarKods avnp, ol dé Tabpov avTov 
Aéyoucwy. ele dé dréBa piav aro _ BUX EVOS 
KaTateivovoayv aYpt apupa@v' Kata b€ TO Téppea* 
THS preBos apros Sunjpevo To Xar«ods. ovTOS oO 
Taros Tpis EXaTTNS jpépas THY vijoov TeplTpo- 
xa Sov érnper O10 Kal ToTe TV “Apyw mTpoc- 
Tréoveay Gewpav Tois NGots éBadnrev. éEaTratn- 
Geis 5€ Uo Mydelas aéPavev, ws pév Evtot 
Néyouvot, Sid hapudkov avTe paviav Myéeias 
éuBarovons, ws O€ TiVvEs, UTOTYOMEevNS TrOLnoELY 
adavatov Kat Tov hrov é€eXovons, éxpvévtos Tod 
mavTos ty@pos avTov aTodaveiy. tives b€ avdTov 
tokevbévra bd Ilotavtos ets TO aohupov TedeEv- 
THTAL A€youcL. 

Miav 6é évradda vinta peivavtes Alyivy ™poo- 
toXovow vopevoacBar OéXovtes, Kal yivetat mept 
THS vopelas avTots duirra. éxetOev 6€ 61a THS 
EvBoias cat tis Aoxpidos mAEVcavTes ets "IwAKov 


1 sépua Faber, Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: d€pua A, 
Zenobius, Cent. v. 85, Westermann, Miiller. 


—_— 


1 As to Talos, see Apollonius Rhodins, Argon. iv. 1639- 
1693 ; Orphica, Argonautica, Ween ee. Agatharchides, in 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 443 b, lines 22-25, ed. Bekker ; Lucian, 
De saltatione. 49 ; Zenobins, Cent. v. 85; Suidas, 8.0. Sapda- 
vios yéAws $ Kustathius, on Homer, Odyssey, XX. 302, p- 1893 ; 
Scholiast on Plato, Republic, i 1. ‘pe 337 A. Talos would seem 
to have been a bronze image of the sun represented as a man 
with a bull’s head. See The Dying God, pp. 74 sq.; A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, i. 718 sqq. In his account of the death of Talos 
our author again differs from Apollonius Rhodius, according 
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Putting to sea from there, they were hindered 
from touching at Crete by Talos.1 Some say that 
he was a man of the Brazen Race, others that he was 
given to Minos by Hephaestus; he was a brazen man, 
but some say that he was a bull. He had a single 
vein extending from his neck to his ankles, and a 
bronze nail was rammed home at the end of the vein. 
This Talos kept guard, running round the island 
thrice every day ; wherefore, when he saw the Argo 
standing inshore, he pelted it as usual with stones. 
His death was brought about by the wiles of Medea, 
whether, as some say, she drove him mad by drugs, 
or, as others say,she promised to make him immortal 
and then drew out the nail, so that all the ichor 
gushed out and he died. But some say that Poeas 
shot him dead in the ankle. 

After tarrying a single night there they put in to 
Aegina to draw water, and a contest arose among 
them concerning the drawing of the water. Thence 
they sailed betwixt Euboea and Locris and came to 


to whom Talos perished through grazing his ankle against a 
jagged rock, so that all the ichor in his body gushed out. This 
incident seems to have been narrated by Sophocles in one 
of his plays (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 
1638 ; Lhe Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 110 
sqq.). The account, mentioned by Apollodorus, which re- 
ferred the death of Talos to the spells of Medea, is illustrated 
by a magnificent vase-painting, in the finest style, which 
represents Talos swooning to death in presence of the Argo- 
nauts, while the enchantress Medea stands by, gazing grimly 
at her victim and holding in one hand a basket from which 
she seems to be drawing with the other the fatal herbs. See 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. p. 721, with plate x11. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1765-1772, from 
whose account we gather that this story was told to explain 
the origin of a foot-race in Aegina, in which young men ran 
with jars full of water on their shoulders. 
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a \ , A > f \ 4 
HAOov, TOV TavTa TODY EV TETTAPTL NTL TEAELW- 
CAaVTEs. 
\ \ a 
Iledtas 8€ adrroyvods thy trootpodnvy ToY 
3 a & AW / wv e \ 
Apyovavt@v tov Alcova xreivew HOerXev: 0 é 
, a / aA 
airnoamevos éavtov averety Ovotay émiTeXav 
ade@s Tod Taupeiov orTracapevos aipatos) areé- 
¢€ \ 3 / , 3 / 4 9 
Gavev. 1 d€ lacovos unrnp érapacapevn Ienria, 
vnT Lov aToNlTovGa maida Tpopaxov EQUT NV 
avipTnge: TleXtas be Kab TOV AUTH KkaTarerpOevra 
maida améxrewev. 6 88 Idowv xatenOov TO ev 
dé pas ébwxe, TEpi MV Oé HOtKHON ueTENOeiv EOéXwV 
, \ 
Karpov éedéxero. Kal TOTE meV els To @pov peTa 
TOY aploTé@y TAEVCAS avéOnKE THY VadY Tocet- 
dave, adOis 5€ Miéevav mapaxaret Cntetv orras 
a / \ / 
Tlerias att@ dixas vrrocyn. 1 O€ eis Ta Baci- 
a / A 
Aeca TOU TleAtov wapedMotdca treiPer tas Ouya- 
Tépas avTOU TOV Tar epa Kpeoupyhoas Kal Kade- 
Wijoat, bua pappaKov avTOV emrary'yeNdopery 
TOUT EL véov" Kal Tov moTeboae xapw KpLov 
pedoaca Kal Kadeyjoaca érroina ev apva. at 
/ 
dé mistTevoacat TOV TaTépa Kpeoupyotct Kal 
Q / aN: 3 be \ a \ oS | x: 
Kav errouaty. KAGTOS” O€ META TOY THV LwAKOV 
1 ravpeiov oracauevos aiuatos E:: ravpov aiua onacapevos A. 


2 weAta EK: weAlay A. 
3 “Axaoros Aegius: &dpacros HA. 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. i. 777 sq. The ancients believed that bull’s blood was 
poisonous. Similarly Themistocles was popularly supposed 
to have killed himself by drinking bull’s blood (Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 31). 

* Her name was Perimede, according to Apollodorus (i. 9. 
16). Diodorus Siculus calls her Amphinome, and says that 
she stabbed herself after cursing Pelias (iv. 50. 1). 
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Ioleus, having completed the whole voyage in four 
months. 

Now Pelias, despairing of the return of the 
Argonauts, would have killed Aeson; but he re- 
quested to be allowed to take his own life, and in 
offering a sacrifice drank freely of the bull's blood 
and died.1_ And Jason’s mother cursed Pelias and 
hanged herself,2. leaving behind an infant son 
Promachus; but Pelias slew even the son whom 
she had left behind.? On his return Jason surren- 
dered the fleece, but though he longed to avenge 
his wrongs he bided his time. At that time he sailed 
with the chiefs to the Isthmus and dedicated the ship 
to Poseidon, but afterwards he exhorted Medea to 
devise how he could punish Pelias. So she repaired 
to the palace of Pelias and persuaded his daughters 
to make mince meat of their father and boil him, 
promising to make him young again by her drugs; 
and to win their confidence she cut up a ram and 
made it into a lamb by boiling it. So they believed 
her, made mince meat of their father and boiled 
him. But Acastus buried his father with the help 


3 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1. 

4 With this account of the death of Pelias compare Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 51 sg.; Pausanias, viii. 1]. 2 sq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. iv. 92; Plautus, Pseudolus, Act iii. vv. 868 sqq. ; Cicero, 
De senectute, xxiii. 83; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 297-349; 
Hyginus, Fab. 24. Thestory of the fraud practised by Medea 
on Pelias is illustrated by Greek vase-paintings. For example, 
on a black-figured vase the ram is seen issuing from the 
‘boiling cauldron, while Medea and the two daughters of Pelias 
stand by watching it with gestures of glad surprise, and the 
aged white-haired king himself sits looking on expectant. See 
Miss J. E. Harrison, Greek Vase Paintings (London, 1894), 
plate ii; A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Alter- 
tums, ii. 1201 sq., with fig. 1894. According to the author of 
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> , \ / 4 N \ ? 4 
otKouvT@Y Tov TraTtépa Bante, Tov dé "lacova 
peta THS Mnéetas THs Twrxov éxBarreu. 

L be a > Ko Q \ bé \ v 
jeov ets KopuOov, Kat déea pev ern 
duetéhouy evtuyovvtes, adOis 5é Tod THs KopivOou 
Baotréws Kpéovtos thy Ouyatépa Travenv 

"Tdoov éyyvvtos, wapatreppapevos “lacwv Mx- 
decay éydpet. 1 Oé, oS TE @pogev ‘laowy Geos 
ETLKANET ApeVN Kal TI ‘Tdooves axa pio tiay 
peprapevn TONAGKLS, TH bev Ya povpevy qéT NOV 
Heparypevor * pappacors * emrepapen, ov apupieca- 
pévn peta TOD Bonfobvtos TAT POS Tupl rAaBpw 
KaTeprexn,® Tous o€ maidas ous elyev e§ "ldcovos, 
Méppepov Kal Pépyrta, aménresve, Kab AaBodoa 
mapa “Hdiov appa mrnvav* dpaxovtwy érh 

tf tf 9 > 3 S, , \ 
Toutov devyovaa HAGev eis “AOnvas. Révyeras dé 
<kal> 6Tt devyovaa Tovs maidas tt vytious 
évTas KaTéXuTrev, (kétTas Kabicaca él Tov Bapov 
pepayuevoy EK; peuayeupévoy A. 
* gapuakots ER: pdpuaroy A, 


1 
3 KareprexOn E: caraparéye: A. 
4 arnvayv EC. Some MSS. read arnvdv. 


the epic Returns (Nostoi), Medea in like manner restored to 
youth Jason’s old father, Aeson ; according to Pherecydes and 
Simonides, she applied the magical restorative with success 
to her husband, Jason. Again, Aeschylus wrote a play called 
The Nurses of Dionysus, in which he related how Medea 
similarly renovated not only the nurses but their husbands by 
the simple process of decoction. See the Greek Argument to 
the Medea of Euripides, and the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1321. (According to Ovid, Metamorph, vil. 251—- 
294, Medea restored Aeson to youth, ‘not by boiling him, but 
by draining his body of his effete old blood and replacing it by 
a magic brew.) Again, when Pelops had been killed and 
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of the inhabitants of Iolcus, and he expelled Jason 
and Medea from Iolcus. 

They went to Corinth, and lived there happily 
for ten years, till Creon, king of Corinth, betrothed 
his daughter Glauce to Jason, who married 
her and divorced Medea. But she invoked the 
gods by whom Jason had sworn, and after often 
upbraiding him with his ingratitude she sent the 
bride a robe steeped in poison, which when Glauce 
had put on, she was consumed with fierce fire along 
with her father, who went to her rescue.! But 
Mermerus and Pheres, the children whom Medea had 
by Jason, she killed, and having got from the Sun 
a car drawn by winged dragons she fled on it to 
Athens.? Another tradition is that on her flight she 
left behind her children, who were still infants, 
setting them as suppliants on the altar of Hera of the 


served up at a banquet of the gods by his cruel father Tanta- 
lus, the deities in pity restored him to life by boiling him in 
a cauldron from which he emerged well and whole except for 
the loss of his shoulder, of which Demeter had inadvertently 
partaken. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 26. (40) sqg., with the Schol- 
last; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 152-153. For similar 
stories of the magical restoration of youth and life, see 
Appendix, ‘‘The Renewal of Youth.” 

1 See Euripides, Medea, 1136 sqq. It is said that in her 
agony Glauce threw herself into a fountain, which was 
thenceforth named after her (Pausanias, ii. 2.6). The fountain 
has been discovered and excavated in recent years. See 
G. W. Elderkin, ‘‘ The Fountain of Glauce at Corinth,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, xiv. (1910), pp. 19-50. 

2 In this account of the tragic end of Medea’s stay at 
Corinth our author has followed the Medea of Euripides. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 54; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
391 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 25. According to Apuleius (Meta- 
morph. i. 10), Medea contrived to burn the king’s palace and 
the king himself in it, as well as his daughter. 
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THs “Hpas tis axpaias: Kopiv@ror dé adtovs ava- 
OTITAVTES KATETPAULATLOAY. 

Mydeca dé Heev eis “AOnvas, kaxet yaunbeioa 
Aiyel maioa yevd Mfpéov. em Bourevovoa dé 
vbatepov Onoet puyas. €& “AOnvav META TOU mar60s 
éexParnreTat. arr’ ovros pev TONOY Kpatnoas 
BapBapwv Tay up éauTov XoOpay atacav Mnoiav 
éxdreoe, Kal oT TPATEVOMEVOS err ‘Ivdovs améBave: 
Mrjdea dé eis Korxyous Oey ayvwotos, Kal 
cataraBoica Ainrny vo TOU ae Hod Tlépoou 
THS Bacrreias eo TEpnLEVOD, Kreivaca TOUTOV TO 
TaTpt THY Bactheiay amoKxatéaTnaey. 


1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 3.6; Aelian, Varta Historia, v. 
21; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 9 and 264. Down to a 
comparatively late date the Corinthians used to offer annual 
sacrifices and perform other rites for thesake of expiating the 
murder of the children. Seven boys and seven girls, clad in 
black and with their hair shorn, had to spend a year in the 

sanctuary of Hera of the Height, where the murder had been 
perpetrated. These customs fell into desuetude after Corinth 
was captured by the Romans. See Pausanias, ii. 3. 7; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 264; compare Philostratus, 
Herotca, xx. 24. 

2 According to one account, Medea attempted to poison 
Theseus, but his father dashed the poison cup from his lips. 
See below, Hpitome, i. 5 sq.; Plutarch, Theseus, 12; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 55. 4-6 ; Pausanias, ii. 3. 8 ; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xi. 741; Eustathius, Comment. on Dionysius Perteg. 
1017; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 406-424. According to Ovid, 
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Height ; but the Corinthians removed them and 
wounded them to death.} 

Medea came to Athens, and being there married 
to Aegeus bore him a son Medus. Afterwards, 
however, plotting against Theseus, she was driven 
a fugitive from Athens with her son.? But he con- 
quered many barbarians and called the whole 
country under him Media,3 and marching against 
the Indians he met his death. And Medea came: 
unknown to Colchis, and finding that Aeetes had 
been deposed by his brother Perses, she killed Perses 
and restored the kingdom to her father. 


the poison which Medea made use of to take off Theseus was 
aconite. 

3 For the etymology, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 55. 5 
and 7, iv. 56. 1; Strabo, xi. 13. 10, p. 526; Pausanias, ii. 3. 
8; Eustathius, Comment. on Dionysius Perteg. 1017; Hygi- 
nus, fab. 27. 

* According to others, it was not Medea but her son Medus 
who killed Perses. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 56.1; Hyginus, 
Fab. 27. Cicero quotes from an otherwise unknown Latin 
tragedy some lines in which the deposed Aeetes is repre- 
sented mourning his forlorn state in an unkingly and 
unmanly strain (Jusculan. Disput. iii. 12. 26). The narrative 
of Hyginus has all the appearance of being derived from a 
tragedy, perhaps the same tragedy from which Cicero quotes. 
But that tragedy itself was probably based on a Greek 
original ; for Diodorus Siculus introduces his similar account 
of the assassination of the usurper with the remark that the 
history of Medea had been embellished and distorted by the 
extravagant fancies of the tragedians. 
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F ‘Emesdy dé 70 TOU Aevariwvos dceEeANAv- 
Papev yévos, eX OpEVODS Aéyoopen TO ‘Ivdxecov. 

‘Oxeavod Kai Tn Ovos yiverat Trais “Ivaxos, ap 
ov TOT a BOS ev “Apyet “Ivayos Kaneitat. Tovtou 
kat Medias? tis "Onxeavod Popwvets te Kal 
Atrytanreds traides éyévovto. Alytaréws pev ovv 
aratoos atolavévtos 4 Yopa amaca Aiyiddeva 
éxrOn, Dopwvevs 5é amacns ths Batepov Uenro- 
TOVvvHG OV mpoo ayopeveians duvactevov éx Tnre- 
Stns * vouns “Ami Kab Nvonv eyevynoer. 
“Ames bev ovv els Tupavvioa TY éavTod wera 
oTTas Suvamup «al Biacos av TUpAvVos, ovopacas: 
ad éavtov THY IleXotrovyncov ~Amiav, vo 
@crEvovos Kal Teryivos éruBovrevbels atrats 
avéOave, Kat voua dels Geos exrnon Ldpares’ 
NeoBns &é Kal Atos @ TpPOTH yuvarct Levs Ovynr7 
éuiyn) mais "Apyos éeyéveto, ws 5é >Axovaidaos 

1 rAéywuevy Aegius: Aéyouew A. 

2 MeAlas Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 22 a: uerloons A. 

: Throstins Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast 


on Plato, Timaeus, p. 22 a: é« ris Aaodlxys Heyne (in the 
text). * dvauaoas Bekker, Wagner (misprint). 


1 As to Inachus and his descendants, see Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 177 (who follows Apollodorus) ; Pausanias, ii. 
15. 5; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932; Scholiast on 
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I. Havine now gone through the family of Deu- 
calion, we have next to speak of that of Inachus. 

Ocean and Tethys had a son Inachus, after whom 
a river in Argos is called Inachus.1. He and Melia, 
daughter of Ocean, had sons, Phoroneus and Aegia- 
leus. Aegialeus having died childless, the whole 
country was called Aegialia ; and Phoroneus, reigning 
over the whole land afterwards named Peloponnese, 
begat Apis and Niobe by a nymph Teledice. Apis 
converted his power into a tyranny and named the 
Peloponnese after himself Apia; but being a stern 
tyrant he was conspired against and slain by 
Thelxion and Telchis. He left no child, and being 
deemed a god was called Sarapis.2, But Niobe had 
by Zeus (and she was the first mortal woman with 
whom Zeus cohabited) a son Argus, and also, so says 


Homer, Jl. i. 22. According to Apion, the flight of the 
Israelites from Egypt took place during the reign of Inachus 
at. Argos. See Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangel, x. 10. 10 sq. 
On the subject of Phoroneus there was an ancient epic 
Phoronis, of which a few verses have survived. See Hpv- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 209 sqq. 

* Apollodorus identifies the Argive Apis with the Egyptian 
bull Apis, who was in turn identified with Serapis \Sarapis). 
As to the Beran 2 Apis, see Herodotus, ii. 153 (with Wiede- 
mann’s note), ili. 27 and 28. As to "Apia as a name for 
Peloponnese or Argos, see Aeschylus, Suppl. 260 sqq.; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 5.73; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 22; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 177 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ’Azia. 
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\ / > 3 # a \ * 
gynot, kat IleXacyos, af’ ot KANOHvaL Tovs THY 
Hedomovyna ov olKovVTas Iledacyous. ‘Hoiodos 
dé TOV Teracyov avroxGova pyow elvat. adda 
mepl Mev TOUTOU TaXLD epovpev" “Apyos dé AaBov 
THY Bao rear ad’ eavTod THY Nedomovynoor 
exd dea ey "Apyos; Kat yas Evddyny Thy Lrpv- 
povos Kal Neatpas éréxvacev "ExBacov Ueipavta 
"Erisavpoyv Kpiacov, 65 cai thy Bacirelay Trapé- 
Aa Bev. 

‘ExBacov de ‘Ayivep yiverat, TOUTOV dé "A pros 
O TAventns Aeyopevos. ebye 5€ ovTOS OfParpovS 
pev ev mavtl TO TWpaTt, vTepBdddov 66 duvdet 
TOV pev THY "A pradiay Aupavopevov TavpoV ave- 
hov Thy TovToU Sopay jupreraro, 2aTupov bé 
TOUS “Apkdoas adixobyra, Kal adarpovpevov Ta 
Booxnpara vTrocTas ATER TELE. révyerar dé ore 
Kal THY Taptdpov Kai Dis "Exvovay, 0 TOUS 
TApLovras ouvnptracen, emeTN pI} TAs KoLpeo Lev ny 
am éxTewen. éLedinnoe dé Kat Tov "Amidos povor, 
TOUS aitious QTOKTELVAS. 
"Apyou 6€ Kal *lopynvyns this "Acwrod tais 

¥ 9 & 7 AN / / \ e 

lacos,” ob} dacw ‘Im yevécbar. Kadortwp oé o 
ocuyypayas TA XpoVviKa Kal TOAXOL TOV TPAYLKOV 
> \ ? \ / € / \ by) 
Ivayou tiv I@ Néyovaw: ‘Hatodos b€é Kai ’Axov- 

* After AaBor the MSS. (A) add mapa Gopwvéws, which is 
omitted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne. 

2 “Ilacos Aegius: foros A. 

1 See below, iii. 8. 1. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 145. 

3 As to Argus and his many eyes, compare Aeschylus, 
Suppl. 303 sqq.; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoen. 1116; Ovid, 


Metamorph. i. 625 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. vii. 790; Scriptores rerwm mythicarum Latini, 
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Acusilaus, a son Pelasgus, after whom the inhabit- 
ants of the Peloponnese were called Pelasgians. 
However, Hesiod says that Pelasgus was a son of 
the soil. About him I shall speak again.1 But 
Argus received the kingdom and called the Pelo- 
ponnese after himself Argos; and having married 
Evadne, daughter of Strymon and Neaera, he begat 
Ecbasus, Piras, Epidaurus, and Criasus,2 who also 
succeeded to the kingdom. 

Ecbasus had a son Agenor, and Agenor had a son 
Argus, the one who is called the All-seeing. He had 
eyes in the whole of his body,? and being exceed- 
ingly strong he killed the bull that ravaged Arcadia 
and clad himself in its hide;* and when a satyr 
wronged the Arcadians and robbed them of their 
cattle, Argus withstood and killed him. It is said, 
too, that Echidna,® daughter of Tartarus and Earth, 
who used to carry off passers-by, was caught asleep 
and slain by Argus. He also avenged the murder ot 
Apis by putting the guilty to death. 

Argus and Ismene, daughter of Asopus, had a son 
Tasus, who is said to have been the father of Io.® 
But the annalist Castor and many of the tragedians 
allege that Io was a daugher of Inachus;’ and Hesiod 


ed. G. H. Bode, vol.i. pp. 5sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 
18). 

4 Compare Dionysius, quoted by the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoeniss. 1116, who says merely that Argus was clad 
in a hide and had eyes all over his body. 

> As to the monster Echidna, half woman, half snake, see 
Hesiod, Theog. 295 sqq. 

6 Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 932. 

7 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 589 sqq.; Herodotus, i. 
1; Plutarch, De malignitate Herodoti, 11; Lucian, Dial. 
deorum, iii.; id. Dial. Marin. vii. 1; Pausanias, iii. 18. 13 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 583 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145. 
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aidaos Ilecpivos avr yy hac élvat. TavTny 
lepwovvnv tis “Hpas exoucay Zevs EpOecpe. 
papabeis dé bd’ “Hpas THS pev Kops anrfrdpevos 
ets Rot HeTELophoce NEVKHD, aro LOT aro 6é 
TavTn) pn ouverdety: 616 dnow “Hoiodos ov« 
emioTrac Oat THY amo TaV Oewy opyny TOUS yivo- 
pevous bprous vTép EPOTOS. “Hpa dé aiTnoapevn 
Tapa Acos THY Boov puraKa auTnS KaTesTNOeD 
"A pyov Tov TAVvOTT HY, Ov Depexvons ° pev >Apé- 
OTOPOS A€ryEL, “Aokhymeadys dé ‘Ivayou, Keproy* 
dé "Apyou Kat ‘To pans Tihs ‘Acwtrou Ouryatpos: 
"Axovainaos S€ ynyevi) avTov Aéyet. ovTos éx 
Tips éXalas edéo wevev avtTny yTis év T@ Muxn- 
vaiov um ipxev adoee. Aros 6é émiTaEavTos 
‘Eppn KAré ae THY Bodv, pnvicavtos ‘Lépaxos, 
€7T €LO}) Aabeiv ovK ndvvaTo, iOm Baroy aré- 
KTELVE TOV "Apyov, bev dpryerpéovrns eed On. 
“Hpa b¢ TH Bot olat pov euBarret 7 O€ 7 parrov 
nev els Tov dm éxeivyns lovioy KoXTrov chy devra, 
émetta Ota THS IAdupidos wopevOetca Kat Tov 
Aiyuov trepBarodca bté8n Tov TOTE bev KaXoOv- 
pevov topov Opaxcov, viv && am éxeivns Boo- 
Topov. amedOotaat bé€ eis SevOiav cat thy 
Kippepisa yiv, woAdny xYépoov TAaVNVEioa Kal 
Torry StavnEapévn Odracoav Evpe@rns te xal 


) sautTn Wagner: tavryv E: abrhy A: apxhv Hercher. 


2 depexvdns.. . "AoxAnmadyns Heyne (comparing Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1116), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : 
"AokAnmiadyns .. . Pepexvdns A, Westermann, 


3 Képrwy Aegius: xéxpow A, 
4 ameAOovoa KE: éreA@ovoa A. 


‘ Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 291 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, 
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and Acusilaus say that she was a daughter of Piren. 
Zeus seduced her while she held the priesthood of 
Hera, but being detected by Hera he by a touch 
turned Io into a white cow! and swore that he had 
not known her; wherefore Hesiod remarks that 
lover’s oaths do not draw down the anger of the gods. 
But Hera requested the cow from Zeus for herself 
and set Argus the All-seeing to guard it. Pherecydes 
says that this Argus was a son of Arestor ;? but Asclep- 
iades says that he was a son of Inachus, and Cercops 
says that he was a son of Argus and Ismene, daugh- 
ter of Asopus; but Acusilaus says that he was earth- 
born. He tethered her to the olive tree which was 
in the grove of the Mycenaeans. But Zeus ordered 
Hermes to steal the cow, and as Hermes could not do 
it secretly because Hierax had blabbed, he killed 
Argus by the cast of a stone;* whence he was called 
Argiphontes.» Hera next sent a gadfly to infest the 
cow,® and the animal came first to what is called 
after her the Ionian gulf. Then she journeyed through 
Illyria and having traversed Mount Haemus she 
crossed what was then called the Thracian Straits but 
is now called after her the Bosphorus.’ And having 
gone away to Scythia and the Cimmerian land she 
wandered over great tracts of land and swam wide 
stretches of sea both in Europe and Asia until at last 
Il. ii. 103 (who cites the present passage of Apollodorus) ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 588 sqq. 

2 The passage of Pherecydes is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 1116. 

3 So Aeschylus, Prometheus, 305. 

* Compare Scholiast on Aeschylus, Prometheus, 561; Scho- 
last on Homer, JJ. ii. 103. * That is, slayer of Argus. 

§ For the wanderings of Io, goaded by the gadfly, see 
Aeschylus, Suppl. 540 sqq., Prometheus, 786 (805) sqq.; Ovid 
Metamorph. i. 724 sqq. 

Bosporos, ‘‘ Cow’s strait” or ‘‘ Ox-ford.” 
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‘Agias, TeXeuTatoy HKEV! Eis Aiyuntoy, ¢ Omov THY 
apyatav poppiy aToNaBovca yevves mapa TO 
NetA@ troTaye "Kradov raiéa. TODTOY dé * Ha 
Seiras Koupijrav apavi) mounoat oi Oé npavicay 
auToV. Kal Zevs [Lev aia Popevos Ktetver Kov- 
pntas, “la bé ért ONT NO LW TOU Tatoos eT PATETO. 
TAAVO LEV bé kara THY Luptay anracav (éxed 
yap éunvueto <dTt” 7>* Tod BuBriwyv Bactréws 
<yurn>* éTcOnves Tov viev) Kal Tov "Emadov ev- 
povea, els Aiyun roy éENModca eyapyOn Tyreyovm 
T@ PBacerevovte TOTE Alyurtion. tdpucato é 
dyarpa Anuntpos, yy éxdreoav “low Aiydartios, 
kat THY Ia "low opoiws Tpoonyopevaay. 
"Exrados b€ Bacikevwrv Aiyurtiov yapet Mép- 
giv tHv NetXov Ovyatépa, kal aro tavTns Kriver 
Méuguy TOLD, Kal Texvot Ouyatépa AsBonv, 
ad Hs 4 Xopa AtBin éxr7On. AcBins dé Kal 
Tlocesdavos yevovTas Tmraides didupioe ‘Ayijvap Kab 
Bhros. ~“Aynvap pev ovv eis Powixny aman- 
Naryels éBacirevoe, KaKel THS weyarns pigs éryé- 
VETO yeveapxns* odev vrepOno oueba Tept TOUTOV. 
Bros 6é UTomeivas ev Alyorre Bacrrever jev 
Aiyurrov, yapet oe “Ayxevdnv® tiv Netrov 
Ouyatépa, kal avT@® yivovtar traides Sidvpoz, 
i 5 ake A: we FB. 2 Ore inserted by Bekker: ws Heyne. 
3 ha conjecture of Heyne’s. * yuvh inserted by Aegius. 
5 ’Ayxwonv A, Scholiast on Homer, Ji. i. 42 (citing the 
Second Book of ‘Apollodorus) : AupBon Salons! on Plato, 
Timaeus, p. 25 B: ’Axtpén Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 353, and 
Schol. on Lycophron, 583. 


1 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 846 (S65) sqq.; Herodo- 
tus, ii. 153, 111. 27; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 748 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 145. 

* Isis, whom the ancients sometimes identified with Io (see 
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she came to Egypt, where she recovered her original 
form and gave birth to a son Epaphus beside the 
river Nile.t Him Hera besought the Curetes to make 
away with, and make away with him they did. When 
Zeus learned of it, he slew the Curetes; but lo set 
out in search of the child. She roamed all over Syria, 
because there it was revealed to her that the wife of 
the king of Byblus was nursing her son ;* and having 
found Epaphus she came to Egypt and was married 
to Telegonus, who then reigned over the Egyptians. 
And she set up an image of Demeter, whom the 
Egyptians called Isis,? and Io likewise they called by 
the name of Isis.4 

Reigning over theEgyptians Epaphus married Mem- 
phis, daughter of Nile, founded and named the city 
of Memphis after her, and begat a daughter Libya, 
after whom the region of Libya was called.’ Libya 
had by Poseidontwin sons, Agenor and Belus.6 Agenor 
departed to Phoenicia and reigned there, and there 
he became the ancestor of the great stock ; hence we 
shall defer our account of him.’ But Belus remained 
in Egypt, reigned over the country, and married 
Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, by whom he had twin 


below), is said to have nursed the infant son of the king of 
Byblus. See Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 15 sq. Both stories 
probably reflect the search said to have been instituted by 
Isis for the body of the dead Osiris. 

8 For the identification of Demeter with Isis, see Herodo- 
tus, ii. 59, 156 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 13. 5, i. 25. 1, i. 96. 5. 

“ Herodotus remarked (ii. 41) that in art Isis was repre- 
sented like Io as a woman with cow’s horns. For the identifi- 
cation of Io and Isis, see Diodorus Siculus, i. 24. 8; Lucian, 
Dial. deorum, iii.; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 21. 106, 
p. 382, ed. Potter; Propertius, iii. 20. 17 sq.; Juvenal, Sat. 
vi. 526 sqq.; Statius, Sylv. iii. 2. 101 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 145. 

5 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 894. 

6 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 349 sq. 

7 See below, iii. 1. 
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Aiyur ros Kat Aavaos, as 6é pnow Kvpemtdys, 
Kal Keds Kal Piveds \Tpoo ere. Aavaocv peév 

Bados ev A 1 Ay 83 2 
ovv nros éV Bun cat@xKtoev, Alyumtov 6é év 

‘ApaBia, & os kal eat aotpeypdpevos * Thy Merap- 
Toowy * X@pav <ag’ éavTov> * @vopager Alyutr- 
Tov. ytvovta: 6é €x TroAA@Y yuvatkav AlyuTT@ 
pev aides mevtnxovta, Ouyatépes 6é Aavad 
TEVTHKOVTA. oTaciacdvTwv Sé€ av’Tav Tepl THIS 
apyns® tatepov, Aavads tovs Aiyirtou taiédas 
Sedans, vmoPeuevns “AOnvas avT@ vadv Kate- 
oKevace Tp@TOS Kal Tas Ouyatépas évOéuevos 
épuye. mpocayav® 5é€ “Pddm ro THs Auvdias? 
v > A e 4 > aA XN @ > 
ayarpa AOnvas idpvcato. évted0ev 5€é HKev ets 
“Apyos, xal thy Baoirelay avt@ rapabdidwct 
Terdvap > 6 tore Bactrevav <avtos 5é Kpatncas 
Ths xwpas ad’ éavtod Tovs évotxodyvtas Aavaovs 
@vopuace>.® avudpov dé THS YOpas UTAapYoveNs, 

1 xar@xiceyv R: xaroxnoev A. 

2 xaraotpepauevos Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42, Scholiast 
on Plato, Tvmaeus, p. 25 B: natackayduevos A. 

3 uedaumddwy R, Scholiast on Homer, J]. i. 42, Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 258, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 6: wev Aauwadwv A. 

4 ap éavrod added by Aegius from the Scholiasts on Homer 
and Plato, dl.ce. 

5 wept ris apxjs omitted ny pee and Bekker. Compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 42, craciavrwy 5 mpds &AAHAOUS 
wep) THS apxTS. 

mpooaxav Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 42: mpoodywy A. 

7 Awdlas Rs: Avdlas A. 

8 TeAdvwp Heyne; compare Pausanias ii. 16. 1, il. 19. 3, sq.: 
mwetdvwp A: éAAdvwp Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42. 

9 abrds 5& Kpariaas THs Xwpas ad’ éaurov robs evoikodyTas 
Aavaots wvduacev. These words are cited in the present 
connexion by the Scholiast on Homer, J/. 1. 42, as from the 
Second Book of Apollodorus. They are inserted by Aegius, 


Commelinus, Gale, and Miiller, but omitted by Heyne, 
Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner. 
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sons, Egyptus and Danaus,! but according to Euripi- 
des, he had also Cepheus and Phineus. Danaus was 
settled by Belus in Libya, and Egyptus in Arabia ; 
but Egyptus subjugated the country of the Melam- 
pods and named it Egypt after himself. Both had 
children by many wives; Egyptus had fifty sons, and 
Danaus fifty daughters. As they afterwards quar- 
relled concerning the kingdom, Danaus feared the 
sons of Egyptus, and by the advice of Athena he built 
a ship, being the first to do so, and having put his 
daughters on board he fled. And touching at Rhodes 
he set up the image of Lindian Athena.? Thence 
he came to Argos and the reigning king Gelanor 
surrendered the kingdom to him;? and having made 
himself master of the country he named the inhabi- 
tants Danai after himself. But the country being 


1 The following account of Egyptus and Danaus, including 
the settlement of Danaus and his daughters at Argos, is 
quoted verbally, with a few omissions and changes, by the 
Scholiast on Homer, JJ. i. 42, who mentions the second book 
of Apollodorus as his authority. Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 
318 sgq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 
872; Hyginus, Fab. 168 ; Servius on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. 

2 Compare Herodotus, ii. 182; Marmor Parium, 15-17, 
pp. 544, 546, ed. C. Miiller (Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, vol.i.); Diodorus Siculus, v. 58. 1; Strabo, xiv. 
2.11, p. 655 ; Eusebius, Praeparatio Hvangelit, ili. 8. As 
to the worship of the goddess, see Cecil Torr, Rhodes in 
Ancient Times (Cambridge, 1885), pp. 74 sq., 94 sq. In 
recent years a chronicle of the temple of Lindian Athena has 
been discovered in Rhodes: it is inscribed on a marble slab. 
See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique du temple Lindien 
(Copenhagen, 1912). 

3 Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1, ii. 19. 3 sq. 
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érreedn Kal Tas mas eEnpave Hoceday pio 
‘Iva S:oTe THY yopav “Hpas! epapTupnoer 
civae, TAs Ouyatépas UdpEevaopevas emreunres pia 
dé adTav ‘Apupovn entovca vdwp piTte Bédos 
emt Ehabov Kat Kol“wpméevov Yatvpov TuyxXavel, 
KAKELVOS Tepravac Tas erred uper ouyyever au 
Tlocwerda@vos &é emrupavevTos 0 SaTvupos pev Ebuyer, 
"A puuovn de TOUT@ cuvevvaterat, Kat avn 
Tlocesda@y ras év Aépun wyyas eunvucer, 
5 Ot b€ Alytrtov aides éXOovtes eis “Apyos 
THs Te éxOpas TavoacOar Trapexddrourv Kal Tas 
vyatépas avtov yapetv HEiovv. Aavads 5é dpa 
fev amtioT@v avTay Tots érrayyeAmacty, apa &é 
Kal mYnolKaKa@v Tepl THS mhuyhs, @moNoyer ToVvs 
yamous Kal SsexAnpov tas Kopas. “Trreppyvn- 
oTpay bev ovv THY mpeo Butépav e&ethov Avyket 
Kal Topyopovny” Uperet- OUTOL yap EK Bactdidos 
yuvarxos Apyudins é eyeyovercay Aiyinre. TOV be 
NOLTOV Eda ov Bovoupes pev Kal ’EyxéXados Kal 
Aveos cat Aaibpav tas Aavad yevunGeioas €& 
Evpomns Abroparny A pupavny “Ayauny Sacauny. 
attar dé é« Bactridos éyévovto Aavad, ex é 
"Exedavtidos Topyodovn Kai “Treppvnotpa.® 


“Hpas Heyne, comparing Pausanias, ii. 15,5: ’A@nvas A. 
Topyopovny Aegius: yopyoddvrny A. 

After ‘Yrepuvnorpa the MSS. (A) add Auyxebs 5€ KadvKeny 
ésaxev. These words are rightly omitted by Hercher and 
Wagner, following Heyne: they are bracketed by C. Miiller, 
but retained by Westermann and Bekker. 


1 
2 


w 


1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 15. 5. 
2 Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 187 sqq.; Lucian, Dial. 
Marin. vi.; Philostratus, Imagines, i.8 ; Scholiast on Homer, 
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waterless, because Poseidon had dried up even the 
springs out of anger at Inachus for testifying that the 
land belonged-to Hera,! Danaus sent his daughters 
to draw water. One of them, Amymone, in her search 
for water threw a dart at a deer and hit a sleeping 
satyr, and he, starting up, desired to force her; but 
Poseidon appearing on the scene, the satyr fled, and 
Amymone lay with Poseidon, and he revealed to her 
the springs at Lerna.? 

But the sons of Egyptus came to Argos, and exhor- 
ted Danaus to lay aside his enmity, and begged 
to marry his daughters. Now Danaus distrusted 
their professions and bore them a grudge on account 
of his exile; nevertheless he consented to the marriage 
and allotted the damsels among them.’ First, they 
picked out Hypermnestra as the eldest to be the 
wife of Lynceus, and Gorgophone to be the wife of 
Proteus; for Lynceus and Proteus had been borne 
to Egyptus by a woman of royal blood, Argyphia ; 
but of the rest Busiris, Enceladus, Lycus, and 
Daiphron obtained by lot the daughters that 
had been borne to Danaus by Europe, to wit, 
Automate, Amymone, Agave, and Scaea. These 
daughters were borne to Danaus by a queen; but 
Gorgophone and Hypermnestra were borne to him 


Il. iv. 171; Propertius, iil. 18. 47 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 169. 
There was a stream called Amymone at Lerna. See Strabo, 
vill. 6. 8, p. 371; Pausanias, ij. 37. l and 4; Hyginus, l.c. 

3 For the marriage of the sons of Egyptus with the 
daughters of Danaus, and its tragic sequel, see Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 6; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 
872; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. iv. 171; Hyginus, Fab. 168 ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. With the list of names of 
the bridal pairs as recorded by Apollodorus, compare the 
list given by Hyginus, fab. 170. 
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lotpos 8€ ‘Inoddauerav, Xadrxwdov ‘Podiar, 
"Aynvep Kreordtpav, Xaitos ’Aatepiav, Ao- 
KopvaTns Imodapetay,t "Adxns? Travenr, “Ad- 
KENVvOp “Inropédoveayr, ‘Iar10000¢ Dopyny, Kv- 
XnveOp ‘Ipipedovear, ‘Immrodutos ‘Podny. ovToL 
pev ot déxa é& ’ApaBias yuvarKos, ai dé ma pOévor 
€E apabpudbav vupdav, ai péev “AtravTeEins, at 
dé €x PoiBns. *Ayamrrorepos b€é EXaxe Ilecpyvyy, 
Kepxérns 6€ A@piov, Etpuddpas Paptiv,? Aiytos 
Myjorpar, “AA prysos Evimrny, ‘A pxédaos “Ava- 
EcBiny, Mevepaxos Nyro, ot <pev> émtTa ék 
PDowicons yUvarros, at be mapOévor Alt@toriéos. 
akg port dé €Xayov 6: opwvupiav tas Méudsdos 
Ol €K Tupias, KXert 0s Krecr yp, XGéveXos > Gevé- 
ADV, Xpvownmos Xpuvoinmny. ot O€ éx Kadiadvns 
vidos vopons matdes dwdexa exANP@TaVTO Téph 
Tav éx IlorvEobs vnidos viudns: hoav Oé of pév 
Tatoes Evpvroxos PavTns Tleprobevng * “Eppos 
Apvas Tlotapov Kuocevs Nikos’ ‘Tu Bpos Bpopios 
Tlodverep XOovios, ai 5é xkopar Avtovon Ocave 
"HAEéxTpa Kyeordtpa Evpudien Tavxinan ’Av- 
Onreva Kre0dapy Kvimmn Epato Bruyn Bpven. 
ot b6é <éx> Popryovos Aiyirre@ yevopevor exdnpo- 
cavTo Tepl TOY €K Huepias, Kal Nayydvet Ilepi- 
gas ev ’Axtainv, Oivets dé Lodapenv, Aiyumros 


1 ‘Inmoddueray. This name has already occurred two 
lines higher up; hence Heyne conjectured KAeodauetav or 
Pirodaueray, comparing Pausanias, iv. 30. 2 (where the 
better reading seems to be vAodduera). Wagner conjec- 
tured ‘ewe. comparing Hyginus, Fab. 170. 

2"AAkns R: &Ants A. 

3 baptw RK: paprny A: daivapérny Hercher. Heyne con- 
jectured bapny. 
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by Elephantis. And Istrus got Hippodamia; Chal- 
codon got Rhodia; Agenor got Cleopatra; Chaetus 
got Asteria; Diocorystes got Hippodamia; Alces 
got Glauce; Alcmenor got Hippomedusa; Hippo- 
thous got Gorge; Euchenor got Iphimedusa; Hip- 
polytus got Rhode. These ten sons were begotten 
on an Arabian woman; but the maidens were 
begotten on Hamadryad nymphs, some __ being 
daughters of Atlantia, and others of Phoebe. 
Agaptolemus got Pirene; Cercetes got Dorium; 
Eurydamas got Phartis; Aegius got Mnestyra ; 
Argius got Evippe; Archelaus got Anaxibia; 
Menemachus got Nelo. These seven sons were be- 
gotten on a Phoenician woman, and the maidens on 
an Ethiopian woman. The sons of Egyptus by Tyria 
got as their wives, without drawing lots, the daugh- 
ters of Danaus by Memphis in virtue of the similarity 
of their names ; thus Clitus got Clite; Sthenelus got 
Sthenele; Chrysippus got Chrysippe. The twelve 
sons of Egyptus by the Naiad nymph Caliadne cast 
lots for the daughters of Danaus by the Naiad nymph 
Polyxo: the sons were Eurylochus, Phantes, Peri- 
sthenes, Hermus, Dryas, Potamon, Cisseus, Lixus, 
Imbrus, Bromius, Polyctor, Chthonius ; and the dam- 
sels were Autonoe, Theano, Electra, Cleopatra, Eury- 
dice, Glaucippe, Anthelia, Cleodore, Evippe, Erato, 
Stygne, Bryce. The sons of Egyptus by Gorgo, 
cast lots for the daughters of Danaus by Pieria, and 
Periphas got Actaea, Oeneus got Podarce, Egyptus 
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Atwkinmny, Mevarxns ’Aditnp, Aapmos ‘Qeumé- 
THD, “18 ueov IIlvAdpyny. ovtor! 6é elo vewtator: 
"Idas ‘Inmodixny, Aaid pov "Adcavrny (abrar &é 
éx untpos éyévovto” Epons), Tavéiwr Karnredtxny, 
"ApBnros Olunr, ‘TrrépBios Kerauva, ‘Inzo- 
KOpuaTsys ‘Trrepinmnu: odo. é& ‘Hdaorivns, at 
dé x Kptvots. 

‘Os 6é exAnpOoavTo TOUS yapous, éoTLacas 
eyxerpioua didwae Tais Guyatpaow. at 6€ Kolbuw- 
[LEVOUS Tovs vuppious améxTewav TANV ‘Treppvy- 
atpas: attTn yap Avyxéa Stéeowoe tapOévoy av- 
THY pudafavta: 610 KabetpEas autny Aavaas 
ed pouper. ai d€ dAXAaL TOY Aavaoi Guyatépor 
TAS [ev Kkeparas TOV vuppiov éy TH Aépvn KaTo- 
pugav, Ta 56 TMOpaTa TPO THS ToAEwS éxHSEVEAD. 
Kal autas éxa@npav ‘AOnva Te Kal ‘Epuns Asos 
KENEVTAYTOS. Aavaos dé i Uorepov ‘Trrepuvijotpav 
Avyxet TUOKLCE, Tas 6€ Aotrras Ouyatépas eis 
yUpYLKOY aryava Tots VLK@OLW EOWKED. 

"Apuporn 6é é« Tlocedavos éyéevynoe Nav- 
TLOV. OUTOS paKpoBLos ‘yEevomEvos, TAEWY THY 
Garaccayr, tois éuTrimtovow éri Oavato émupao- 


2 


1 otroe Heyne (conjecture), Westermann: of 3¢ vewtaror 
(omitting eo.) Hercher: dxtre MSS., Aegius, Commelinus, 
Gale, Heyne (in text), Bekker: toxrd& Wagner. 

2 éxAnpdcavto KA: éxAnpdoaro Wagner, comparing Zeno- 
bius, Cent. ii. 6, where, however, we should rather read 
e€xAnpwoavro instead of éxAnpwaaro; for the middle voice of 
KkAnpovy cannot be used in the sense of ‘‘ allotting.” 


1 Compare Pindar, Nem. i. 6 (10), with the Scholiast ; 
Pausanias, ii. 19. 6, ii. 20. 7, ii. 21. 1 and 2; Horace, Odes, 
iii, 11. 30 sqq.; Ovid, Heroides, xiv. 

2 Compare Zenobius, Cent. iv. 86. According to Pausanias 
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got Dioxippe, Menalces got Adite, Lampus got Ocy- 
pete, Idmon got Pylarge. The youngest sons of 
Egyptus were these: Idas got Hippodice; Daiphron 
got Adiante (the mother who bore these damsels was 
Herse); Pandion got Callidice; Arbelus got Oeme ; 
Hyperbius got Celaeno; Hippocorystes got Hyper- 
ippe; the mother of these men was Hephaestine, and 
the mother of these damsels was Crino. 

When they had got their brides by lot, Danaus 
made a feast and gave his daughters daggers; and 
they slew their bridegrooms as they slept, all but 
Hypermnestra; for she saved Lynceus because he 
had respected her virginity:1 wherefore Danaus 
shut her up and kept her under ward. But the rest 
of the daughters of Danaus buried the heads of their 
bridegrooms in Lerna? and paid funeral honours to 
their bodies in front of the city; and Athena and 
Hermes purified them at the command of Zeus. 
Danaus afterwards united Hypermnestra to Lynceus; 
and bestowed his other daughters on the victors in 
an athletic contest.* 

Amymone had a son Nauplius by Poseidon.* This 
Nauplius lived to a great age, and sailing the sea he 
used by beacon lights to lure to death such as he fell 


(ii. 24. 2) the heads of the sons of Egyptus were buried on 
the Larisa, the acropolis of Argos, and the headless trunks 
were buried at Lerna. 

3 Compare Pindar, Pyth. ix. 112 (195), with the Scholiasts ; 
Pausanias, ili. 12.2. The legend may reflect an old custom 
of racing for a bride. See The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 299 sqq. It is said that Danaus instituted 
games which were celebrated every fifth (or, as we should say, 
every fourth) year, and at which the prize of the victor in 
the foot-race was a shield. See Hyginus, Fab. 170. 

* Compare Strabo, viii. 6. 2, p. 368; Pausanias, ii. 38. 2, 
iv. 35. 2. 
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popet.! cuveBn oy Kal aUTOV TEeXEUTHOAL éxelv@ 
TO Javare. mp dé TENUTHTAL éynwe? ws pe 
ot Tparyexol Aéyouet, Knrupévny thy Karpéws, WS 
5€ 0 TOds voaTOUS ypawpas, Pirvpav, was 86 
Képxay,4 “Horovny, cal éyévynoe Tarapundnv 
Olaxa Navo.pédorta. 

II. Avyxeds 5€ peta Aavady "“Apyous duva- 

aotevov é& “Prreppariatpas Texvot Tratda “ABayra. 
/ \ \ >? ah n , / 
tovtou 6é Kal Ayhaias ° THS Mavrtuvéws dtdupoe 
maides eyEVOVTO ‘Axplovos Kal Upoiros. ovTou 
Kal Kata yaoT pos pev Evt OVTES eo raciafoy T pos 
addphous, @S 6€ aveTpagdnaar, mepl THS Bactretas 
emo poy, Kat TOAELOUVTES etpov aomidas Tpe- 
TOL. Kat Kpatijoas ‘Axptoos Ipotrov "Apyous 
efehavver. o 8 fev ets Avxiay mpos lo8arny, 
@s 6€ TiwWés hact, Tpos "Apdidvaxta’ Kal yamet 
THyv Tovtov Buyatépa, ws wev “Opunpos, “Avtevar, 
¢ \ € , 4 , \ 
@s 6€ of Tpaytxot, SOevéBorav. Kataye oé 
avTov o KndeoTnS peta otpatov Auvxiwv, Kal 

1 érupootépe: J. Kuhn, on Pausanias, ii. 25. 4: édvopoper 
MSS. 

2 éxeivw TE Oavatw. After these words the MSS. add 
@mep Tav &AAwY TeAevTnoAavTwY éedvopédpet, Which appears to 
be a corrupt and ungrammatical gloss on éxelym TG Bavdry. 
The clause is retained by Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, and Wagner, but is rightly omitted by Hercher. 
J. Kuhn (/.c.) proposed to retain the clause, but to alter 
édvapdpes aS before into éxupcopdpe:; but this would not 
suffice to restore the grammar and sense. For such a 
restoration a sentence like @awep &AAous TerAevTHoal role: 
mrupcopopay would be required. 

3 aply dé TEAEVT HO aL ynue A: amply TehEvTHTAL Ey npe dé 
Wagner (connecting mply reAevrjoa with the preceding sen- 
tence). + Kéepxoy Aegius: xéxpoy A. 

5 *AyAalas Heyne, comparing Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 965: ayadAlas A: ’OQnadrelas Aegius, Commelinus, Gale. 
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in with.1 It came to pass, therefore, that he himself 
died by that very death. But before his death he 
married a wife; according to the tragic poets, she 
was Clymene, daughter of Catreus; but according to 
the author of Zhe Returns,? she was Philyra; and ac- 
cording to Cercops she was Hesione. By her he had 
Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausimedon. 

II. Lynceus reigned over Argos after Danaus and 
begat a son Abas by Hypermnestra; and Abas had 
twin sons Acrisius and Proetus? by Aglaia, daughter 
of Mantineus. These two quarrelled with each other 
while they were still in the womb, and when they 
were grown up they waged war for the kingdom,‘ and 
in the course of the war they were the first to invent 
shields. And Acrisius gained the mastery and drove 
Proetus from Argos; and Proetus went to Lycia to 
the court of Iobates or, as some say, of Amphianax, 
and married his daughter, whom Homer calls Antia,° 
but the tragic poets call her Stheneboea.® His 
father-in-law restored him to his own land with an 


1 See below, Hpitome, vi. 7-11. 

2 Nostot, an epic poem describing the return of the Homeric 
heroes from Troy. See Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 52 sgg.; Hesiod, in this series, pp. 524 sqq.; 
D. B. Monro, in his edition of Homer, Odyssey, Bks. xiii.— 
Xxiv. pp. 378-382. | 

3 ee this and what follows compare Pausanias ij. 16. 2, 
ties, 7. 

4 So the twins Esau and Jacob quarrelled both in the 
womb and in after life (Genesis, xxv. 21 sqq.). Compare 
Rendel Harris, Boanerges, pp. 279 sq., who argues that 
Proetus was the elder twin, who, as in the case of Esau and 
Jacob, was worsted by his younger brother. 

5 Homer, Jl. vi. 160. 

6 See below, ii. 3. 1, iii. 9. 1. Euripides called her 
Stheneboea (Eustathius, on Homer, Jl. vi. 158, p 632). 
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katarapBave Tipuvv0a, tavtny avt@ Kuxr@rov 
TEeLyioavTwY. peptaauevor bé tHv *Apyetav 
ee 
atTagay Kat@Kovyv, Kal ’Axpioros péev “Apyous 
? nw \ / \ “ 
Baotrevet, IIpottos 5é€ TipurvOos. Kal yiverar 
o / \ > EB 9 ot A A } / 
Kplol@ per ef vpvolnys TIS LaKEoarpovos 
Aavan, [Ipoitw de éx YGeveBoias Avoitan Kat 
3 , \ 9 , & \ e > f 
Igivon nai “Idtavacoa. attra: b€ ws éTEdeLw- 
¢€ ¢ 
Onaav, éuavncar, ws pev “Haiodos dycev, tt Tas 
Atovicou tereTas ov KaTtedéxovTo, ws 5é “Axovu- 
} / / N “A ¢ , > / 
gihaos réyet, OuoTe TO THS” Hpas Edavov éEnuré- 
Atcav. ryevopevar b€ Eupaveis étrAAVa@YTO ava 
\ > v a > \ \ > / 
thv “Apyelay adtracav, avOis b€ tHhv *ApKadtay 
\ \ / 1 } Q a > 3 
kal tnhv Iedomovyncovs dsedPovaar pet akoo- 


1 «al thy MeAordvynooy omitted by Hercher and Wagner. 
We should perhaps read ral thy <Aoirhy> MeAondvynoor. 





1 Compare Bacchylides, Epinic. x. 77 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 
25. 8; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371. 

2 Compare Bacchylides, Epinic. x. 40-112 ; Herodotus, ix. 
34; Strabo, viii. 3 19, p. 346; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68 ; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 7. 8, ii. 18. 4, v. 5. 10, viii. 18. 7.sg.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (30); Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 
4, 26, p. 844, ed. Potter ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. A¢avia ; 
Virgil, Hcl. vi. 48 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xv. 325 sqq.; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 47; Servius, on Virgil, Hel. vi. 48 ; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Zhebd. iii. 453; Vitruvius, 
vill. 3. 21. Of these writers, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and, in one passage (ii. 18. 4), Pausanias, speak of the mad- 
ness of the Argive women in general, without mentioning 
the daughters of Proetus in particular. And, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, with whom Pausanias in the same passage 
(ii. 18. 4) agrees, the king of Argos at the time of the affair 
was not Proetus but Anaxagoras, son of Megapenthes. As 
to Megapenthes, see Apollodorns, ii. 4. 4. According to 
Virgil the damsels imagined that they were turned into 
cows; and Servius and Lactantius Placidus inform us that 
this notion was infused into their minds by Hera (Juno) 
to punish them for the airs of superiority which they 
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army of Lycians, and he occupied Tiryns, which the 
Cyclopes had fortified for him.1 They divided the 
whole of the Argive territory between them and 
settled in it, Acrisius reigning over Argos and 
Proetus over Tiryns. And-Acrisius had a daughter 
Danae by Eurydice, daughter of Lacedaemon, and 
Proetus had daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphi- 
anassa, by Stheneboea. When these damsels were 
grown up, they went mad,? according to Hesiod, 
because they would not accept the rites of Dionysus, 
but according to Acusilaus, because they disparaged 
the wooden image of Hera. In their madness they 
roamed over the whole Argive land, and afterwards, 
passing through Arcadia and the Peloponnese, 


assumed towards her; indeed, in one place Lactantius 
Placidus says that the angry goddess turned them into 
heifers outright. In these legends Mr. A. B. Cook sees 
reminiscences of priestesses who assumed the attributes and 
assimilated themselves to the likeness of the cow-goddess 
Hera. See his Zews, i. 451 sgg. But it is possible that the 
tradition describes, with mythical accessories, a real form of 
madness by which the Argive women, or some portion of them, 
were temporarily affected. We may compare a somewhat 
similar form of temporary insanity to which the women of the 
wild Jakun tribe in the Malay Peninsula are said to be liable. 
‘* A curious complaint was made to the Penghulu of Piang-gu, 
in my presence, by a Jakun man from the Anak Endau. He 
stated that all the women of his settlement were frequently 
seized by a kind of madness—presumably some form of 
hysteria—and that they ran off singing into the jungle, each 
woman by herself, and stopped there for several days and 
nights, finally returning almost naked, or with their clothes 
all torn to shreds. He said that the first outbreak of this 
kind occurred a few years ago, and that they were still 
frequent, one usually taking place every two or three months. 
They were started by one of the women, whereupon all the 
others followed suit.” See Ivor H. N. Evans, ‘‘ Further 
Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Pahang,” Journal of the 
Federated Malay States Museums, vol. ix. part 1, January 
1920, p. 27 (Calcutta, 1920). 144 
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pias amaons 1a THs épnutas érpoyalov. Me- 
AduTous dé 0 ‘A puBaovos Kal Kidopéevns TAS 
"ABavtos, wavtts ov Kal TH 1a, papyacov Kal 
Kadapyaov Ocpametav TP@TOS eUpnKes, UmLaxvelTat 
Geparreve TAS map0évous, €t AdBot TO TpiToV 
Mépos THIS duvacretas. OUK emt peTOVTOS (Oe 
II pottov Ocpamevew emt puadots TALKOUTOLS, ere 
paddov €paivovTo at mapévor kal mpoo ert pera 
TOUTO@Y at ottrat yuvaixes: Kab yap auTat Tas 
oiKias amomT ova a Tovs idtous aTwAXVOV Traldas 
Kat eis THY épnutav epoitav. TpoBatvovons dé 
em l Treiatov Ths cuuopas, TOUS airnOévtas 
pra bors 0 IIpotros édidov. o é UméaXETO Jepa- 
mevew éTav Erepov TocovTOV THS Ys oO aderpos 
avtov AaBn Bias. Tlpottos 6& edvrAaBnOels p27) 
Bpadvvovens tis Oepatreias aitnOern Kal mretov, 
Oeparrevev cwvexwpnaer ent TOUTOLS. Meday- 
maus 6é TaparaBov TOUS SuvaTWTATOUS TOV 
Veavi@y MET drarary pod Kat Tevos évOéou Xopelas 
éx TOY Op@y avTas eis SeKvava ouvedio€e. KaTa 
d€ Tov dtwypmov 7 mpeoButatn TOV Ouyaré pov 
‘Tpivdn pernrArakev: tais dé ourais TuXovaaLs 
Kalappav cwdpovicat cuvéBn. Kai TavTas pév 
efedoro Hpotros MeAdyot: cai Biavtt, taida 
& tatepoy éyévynae MeyarrévO nv. 

HI. Berrepogovrns dé 0 TXavKou Tod Luovgou, 
KTELVAS AKOUGLOS ade ov Anradnv,* Os O€ TLvEs 
pace Ilepqva,? drroe 56 "AXxipévnv, pos Ipot- 


1 Anriddnv J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812: iriddny A. 
2 Mephva J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812: TMelpny A, Zeno- 
bius, Cent. ii. 87. 
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they ran through the desert in the most disorderly 
fashion. But Melampus, son of Amythaon by Ido- 
mene, daughter of Abas, being a seer and the first to 
devise the cure by means of drugs and purifications, 
promised to cure the maidens if he should receive the 
third part of the sovereignty. When Proetus 
refused to pay so high a fee for the cure, the 
maidens raved more than ever, and besides that, the 
other women raved with them; for they also aban- 
doned their houses, destroyed their own children, 
and flocked to the desert. Not until the evil had 
reached a very high pitch did Proetus consent to 
pay the stipulated fee, and Melampus promised to 
effect a cure whenever his brother Bias should re- 
ceive just so much land as himself. Fearing that, if 
the cure were delayed, yet more would be demanded 
of him, Proetus agreed to let the physician proceed 
on these terms. So Melampus, taking with him the 
most stalwart of the young men, chased the women 
in a bevy from the mountains to Sicyon with shouts 
and a sort of frenzied dance. In the pursuit Iphinoe, 
the eldest of the daughters, expired ; but the others 
were lucky enough to be purified and so to re- 
cover their wits.! Proetus gave them in marriage to 
Melampus and Bias, and afterwards begat a son, 
Megapenthes. 

III. Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, son of Sisyphus, 
having accidentally killed his brother Deliades or, as 
some say, Piren, or, as others will have it, Alcimenes, 


1 According to Bacchylides (Hpinic. x. 95 sqq.), the father 
of the damsels vowed to sacrifice twenty red oxen to the Sun, 
if his daughters were healed : the vow was heard, and on the 
intercession of Artemis the angry Hera consented to allow 
the cure. 
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Tov €\ov xabaipetat. Kai avtod DOeveBoua 
Epwra lave, Kal mpooméumrer? NOyous mepl cuv- 
ovatas. Tod 6é amrapvoupevou, hevyet 7 POS 
[Ipotrov OTe BerXepopovrns auTn Tept plopas 
TpoceTreUYaro Aoryous. II potros dé mioTevoas 
edwxev éTiaTOAaS avT@ pods “loBaTnv Kopicas,? 
év als éveyéyparto BedXNepohovtny daroxtetvar. 
"loBatns 5€ avayvovs? érétakev att@ Xipatpav 
KTelval, voultwv avTov UTo ToD Onpiov d:apOapn- 
secOau Hv yap ov povoy évi GANA TOAXOIS OUK 
evdAwToVv, elye S€ TpoTOUNY wey A€oVTOS, OUPAaV 
dé dpaxortos, TpLTNY dé Kepadny peony airyos, 
bu’ As wip avie. Kab THv Kepay duepberpe, Kab 
TO Booxnpata eAupalvero- pia yap puors TpLa@v 
Onpiwy eiye Svvapw.4 Aeyerae be Kal thy Xi- 
papav TavTny Tpaphvat bev vTrO ’Apirw@ddpou, 
Kabdrrep elpnne Kal “Opnpos, yevynO iva dé ek 
Tudavos xat ' Exedvys, Kadas “Hatodos to Tope’. 
avaBiBacas ovv éavtov 6 Berrepodhorvtns éml tov 


1 npooméure: Faber: mpowéume: A. 

2 xouloa: Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. ii. 87): 
kouloery A, Heyne, Miiller: xouf(ew Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher. 

3 avayvods Hercher, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
il. BY?) : emiyvous A. 

4 ula yap pvots Ttpia@y Onpiwy efxe Siva. Wagner would 
transpose this sentence so as to make it follow immediately 
the words moAAois obk evdAwroy above, omitting the 
following elxe 5%. The sentence would then run: hy yap ov 
pdvov éyl @AAG TOoAAUTS OvK EvdAwWTOY: pla yap OvaIS TpLOV 
Onplwv elxe Svvamiv, mpoTouhy pey A€ovtos kTA. The change 
improves the sense and is confirmed by Zenobius, Cent. 
ii. 87. 

5 kal chy Xiuatpay tavtTyy omitted by Hercher and Wagner, 
following Heyne. 
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came to Proetus and was purified.1_ And Stheneboea 
fell in love with him,? and sent him proposals for a 
meeting; and when he rejected them, she told 
Proetus that Bellerophon had sent her a vicious pro- 
posal. Proetus believed her, and gave him a letter 
to take to Iobates, in which it was written that he 
was to kill Bellerophon. Having read the letter, 
Iobates ordered him to kill the Chimera, believing 
that he would be destroyed by the beast, for it was 
more than a match for many, let alone one; it had the 
fore part of a lion, the tail of a dragon, and its third 
head, the middle one, was that of a goat, through 
which it belched fire. And it devastated the country 
and harried the cattle; for it was a single creature 
with the power of three beasts. It is said, too, that 
this Chimera was bred by Amisodares, as Homer also 
afirms,? and that it was begotten by Typhon on 
Echidna, as Hesiod relates. So Bellerophon mounted 

1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 17; ?td. 
Chiliades, vii. 810 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. vi. 155. 
According to one account, mentioned by these writers, 
Bellerophon received his name (meaning slayer of Bellerus) 
because he had slain a tyrant of Corinth called Bellerus. 

2 In the following story of Bellerophon, our author follows 
Homer, Jl. vi. 155 sqq. (where the wife of Proetus is called 
Antia instead of Stheneboea). Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 17; id. Chiliades, vii 816 sqq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 87 (who probably followed Apollodorus) ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 57; 1d. Astronom. ii. 18 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 24, 119 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 71 and 72; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
131). Euripides composed a tragedy on the subject called 
Stheneboea. See Tragicorum Graecorum Lragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 567 sqqg. According to Tzetzes (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 17), Iobates refrained from slaying Bellerophon 
with his own hand in virtue of an old custom which forbade 
those who had eaten together to kill each other. 

3 Homer, Jl. xvi. 328 sq. 1 Hesiod, Theog. 319 sq. 
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I / 1 a = ef 3 5 4 \ 
myaoov,' ov elev immov eK Me ovens mTHVOV 
yeryevunevov Kal Ilocerdévos, apGets els infos 
aTr0 ‘ToUTOU katetoevae THY Xiparpav. peTa 
Sé Tov ayava tovTov érétakev avTt@ Yorvpors 
paxerOivat.” ws dé éredevTynGE Kal TOUTOD, 
“Apaloow émeta£ey dywvicag Gat ® avtov. ws dé 
Kal TAUTaS aTEéKTELVE, TOUS yevvatoTnTL* AvKioV 
dtadéperv Soxovvtas émiré~as érrétakev arro- 
KTElval NoYIcavTAas. ws dé KAL TOUTOUS ATrEKTELVE 
mavtTas, Oavpacas THY Siva adtod o “loBatns 
Ta Te ypdupata éder—ke Kal Tap avT@® pévew 
d , \ \ \ / / \ 
n&twaoe Sous 6€ THY Ouyatépa Pidovony Kai 
Ovncxwv thy Bacirelav KaTérwTrev avTo.? 
’ f \ \ / i.) ne 

IV. 'Axpicio dé epi Tatdwv yevérews appevev 
XpnoTnpratouereo O Geos® épyn yevécOar® maida éx 
Ths Ouyatpos, O05 avTov amoxtevel.® Sdeioas 8é 


0° ’Axpiotos tovTo, UTd yhv Oddapov KaTta- 


1 roy Whyacov Aegius: tas mnyas A. 

2 uaxeoOjvat MSS.: waxécacba: Heyne, Miller, Bekker, 
Hercher. But for the aorist paxeoOjva: see Pausanias, v. 
4. 9, paxecOjva; Plutarch, De solertia animalium, 15, waxe- 
o6évra; and on such forms of the aorist in later Greek, see 
Lobeck, Phrynichus, pp. 731 sq.; W. G. Rutherford, The 
New Phrynichus, pp. 191 sqq. 

3 dywvicacda: RABT, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 87: aywviler Oa 
LN, Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 yervaidrnt: Bekker, Hercher: re vedrnt: A: rére vedtntt 
Gale, Westermann, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
Tous réte p poun vedTNTOS B.apéporras). 

5 Sods 5& Thy Ouyatépa... xaTéAumev aitd A: Bods Sé abt@ 
chy Ouyarépa... xarédirev, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 87). 6 § Mudos E. 

7 yevéo@a: EA, Zenobius, Cent. i, 41, Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xiv. 319: yevnoecOa: Hercher. Perhaps we should read 
yevéobaut bv. 

8 groxtever KE: amoxtelyy A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41. 

9 §t 6 E, Zenobius, Cent. i. 4), Scholiast on Homer, J/. 
xiv. 319: ody A. 
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his winged steed Pegasus, offspring of Medusa and 
Poseidon, and soaring on high shot down the Chimera 
from the height.! After that contest Iobates ordered 
him to fight the Solymi, and when he had finished 
that task also, he commanded him to combat the 
Amazons. And when he had killed them also, he 
picked out the reputed bravest of the Lycians and 
bade them lay an ambush and slay him. But 
when Bellerophon had killed them also to a man, 
Iobates, in admiration of his prowess, showed him 
the letter and begged him to stay with him; more- 
over he gave him his daughter Philonoe,? and dying 
bequeathed to him the kingdom. 

IV. When Acrisius inquired of the oracle how he 
should get male children, the god said that his 
daughter would give birth to a son who would kill 
him.? Fearing that, Acrisius built a brazen chamber 


1 for the combat of Bellerophon with the Chimera, see 
Homer, Jl. vi. 179 sqq.; Hesiod, Theog. 319 sqq.; Pindar, 
Olymp. xiii. 84 (120) sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 57. 

* Anticlia, according to the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
xiii 59 (82) ; Casandra, according to the Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. vi. 155. 

3 The following legend of Perseus (ii. 4. 1) seems to be 
based on that given by Pherecydes in his second book, which 
is cited as his authority by the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1091, 1515, whose narrative agrees 
closely with that of Apollodorus. The narrative of Apollo- 
dorus is quoted, for the most part verbally, but as usual 
without acknowledgment, by Zenobius, Cent. i. 41, who, 
however, like the Scholiast on Apollonius (ll.cc.), passes over 
in silence the episode of Andromeda. Compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (who may have followed Apollo- 
dorus); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiv. 319. The story of 
Danae, the mother of Perseus, was the theme of plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides. See Z'ragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 143 sqq., 168 sqq., 453 sqq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 38 
sqq., 115 sqq, 
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oKevacas ah Keov Thv Aavanv éppovper. tavTny 
pev, WS evtot Aeyouawy, EpOerpe IIpotros, odev 
avtois Kal 1 otdots exevn On: os dé éviot paar, 
Zeus peTapoppobels ELS xpucov Kal dua THS 
opopys eis tovs Aavans elopuels KoMmrous oup- 
HrAGev. ataOouevos dé “Axpiovos tatepov é& 
auThs yeyevynpwévov Tlepoéa, pt) mratevoas vo 
Acos ePOapOar, THv Ouyatépa peta Tod Tatoos 
eis Napvaka Barov Eppurpev ets OdNaccap. ™poo- 
evex Deions dé THs Napvakos Yepid@o Aixtus apas 
avetpepe? rovrtov. Bacirevor dé THs LDepidov 
TA Udceens aderpos Aixrvos, Aavans épacbeis, 
Kat nvdpwpévov Hlepoéws pt) ~Suvamevos avTh 
ouvenbetn, TUVEKANEL TOUS pidous, pel QV Kat 
Hepoéa, heyou épavov ouvaryew émt. tous ‘Im7o- 
dapetas THS Owopdou yapmous. Tov dé Iepaéws 
ELTTOVTOS Kal emt 7H Keparh THs Topyovos ov« 
avTepetv,” Tapa bev TOV AosTreay TNO eV immous, 
Tapa dé Tod Hepoéws ov Aa Bev Tous ious, 
énétake TNS DPopyovos Komlbey TV Kepanriy. 0 
dé “Eppod nat’ AOnvas mpoxabnyoupever € em) TAS 
Popov mapayivetar® Ouyatépas, ‘Evvw kat 
edpnd@* cat Aewo: joav b€ abtat Kntots re 
xat Dopxou, Vopydver aderdal, ypatar éx yeveris. 
éva te opOarpov ai Tpets Kai eva odovta eixov, 
avérpepe A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: avé@pewe KE, Wagner. 
avrepery Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher : 
avraipew A, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 41 (corrected by Gaisford). 

3 rapayivera: Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: yiverar A. 

+ Tleppndm Heyne (compare Hesiod, Vheog. 273): pmeu- 
ppndw A. 


1 
2 


1 Compare Sophocles, Antigone, 944 sqq. Horace repre- 
sents Danae as shut up in a brazen tower (Odes, 111. 16. 1 s@qq.). 
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under ground and there guarded Danae.!_ However, 
she was seduced, as some say, by Proetus, whence 
arose the quarrel between them; ? but some say that 
Zeus had intercourse with her in the shape of a 
stream of gold which poured through the roof into 
Danae’s lap. When Acrisius afterwards learned 
that she had got a child Perseus, he would not 
believe that she had been seduced by Zeus, and put- 
ting his daughter with the child in a chest, he cast 
it into the sea. The chest was washed ashore on 
Seriphus, and Dictys took up the boy and reared 
him. Polydectes, brother of Dictys, was then king 
of Seriphus and fell in love with Danae, but could 
not get access to her, because Perseus was grown to 
man’s estate. So he called together his friends, 
including Perseus, under the pretext of collecting 
contributions towards a wedding-gift for Hippodamia, 
daughter of Oenomaus.? Now Perseus having de- 
clared that he would not stick even at the Gorgon’s 
head, Polydectes required the others to furnish 
horses, and not getting horses from Perseus ordered 
him to bring the Gorgon’s head. So under the 
guidance of Hermes and Athena he made his way 
to the daughters of Phorcus, to wit, Enyo, Pephredo, 
and Dino; for Phorcus had them by Ceto, and they 
were sisters of the Gorgons, and old women from 
their birth.t| The three had but one eye and one 

2 That is, between Acrisius and Proetus. See above, ii. 2. 1. 

3 That is, he pretended to be a suitor for the hand of 
Hippodamia and to be collecting a present for her, such ag 
suitors were wont to offer to their brides. As to Hippodamia 
and her suitors, see Hpitome, ii. + sgq. 

4 As to the Phorcides, compare Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; 
Aeschylus, Prometheus, 794 sqq.; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 22 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 774 sqq.; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 12. 


Aeschylus wrote a satyric play on the subject. See T'ragico- 
rum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83 sq. 
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Kab TabTa Tapa HE pos i perBov aXAnAaLS. BV 
Kuprevoas O Ilepoevs, ws amnTouv, ep dace 
ay vpnynowvrat TV odov Thy éml Tas vopdas 
hépovaav. avrar b€ ai vuydat mT]VaL elxov 
médtha Kal THY KiBiow, my pact elvat Tnpay" 
[IIévdapos 6 wai “Hoiodos év ’Aaride ert rod 
Tlepaéws: 


Ilav d€ petradpevor ceive <xadpa> deuvoto teAwpou 
a , \ / , / 
<Topyods>, apdl dé pov xiBrors Oée. 


elonTat Oe mapa TO xelobar éxel eo Ota Kal THY 
Tpopny.|+ eiyov 6é€ kal thv <"“Aidos> Kuviy.” 
vdnynoapévov S€ tov PopKidwy, atrodovs Tov TE 
odovTa Kal Tov odOadrpov avtais, Kal Trapayevo- 
MEVOS POS TAS VULHaAS, Kal TUY@Y oY eaTrOvdate, 
THY ev KiBuow mepteBarero, ta O€ WédtAa TOL 
adupats T poo npHLOTE, TH be xuyny 7H Kepann 
érréOerTo. TaUTny Eyav avTos pev ods 0eXrev 
éBrerrev, UTO GANwV b€ OVX EWPATo. AaBov dé 
Kat Tapa ‘Eppovd adapavtivny dprny, wet opevos 
eis Tov Oxeavov hee cal xatérXaBe Tas Topyovas 
Koluwpéevas. noav 6€ avtat Leva Kuvpuadn 
Médovea. pon 5é¢ Hv Ovntn Médovca’ dua TovTO 
ért THY TaUTHNS Kepariy Tepcevs err éuhdn. elyov 
dé ai Topyoves xepadas pev TEpLeT TELPApLEVAS 
portiar OpaKxovTar, odovTas be MEYaANOUS WS oven, 
Kat VELPAS NAKA Kal TTEpUyas Xpveas, bu ov 
émétovto. Tous dé LdovTas ALGaus érolouy. éTLaTAS 


1 The passage enclosed in square brackets is probably a 
gloss which has crept into the text. 
2 thy <“Aidos> xuyny Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
i. 41; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838): thy xuviy A. 
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tooth, and these they passed to each other in turn. 
Perseus got possession of the eye and the tooth, and 
when they asked them back, he said he would 
give them up if they would show him the way to 
the nymphs. Now these nymphs had winged 
sandals and the szbists, which they say was a wallet. 
But Pindar and Hesiod in The Shield say of 
Perseus :—1 


« But all his back had on the head of a dread monster, 
The Gorgon, and round him ran the sibiszs.”’ 


The kibisis is so called because dress and food are de- 
posited in it.2 They had also the cap of Hades. 
When the Phorcides had shown him the way, he 
gave them back the tooth and the eye, and coming 
to the nymphs got what he wanted. So he slung 
the wallet (Aibzsis) about him, fitted the sandals to 
his ankles, and put the cap on his head. Wearing it, 
he saw whom he pleased, but was not seen by 
others. And having received also from Hermes an 
adamantine sickle he flew to the ocean and caught the 
Gorgons asleep. They were Stheno, Euryale, and 
Medusa. Now Medusa alone was mortal; for that 
reason Perseus was sent to fetch her head. But the 
Gorgons had heads twined about with the scales of 
dragons, and great tusks like swine’s, and brazen 
hands, and golden wings, by which they flew; and 
they turned to stone such as beheld them. So Perseus 


1 Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 223 sq. 
2 The word «xiSiors is absurdly derived by the writer from 
xeto@a: and éa@hs. The gloss is probably an interpolation. 
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ovv avtats o Llepoevs Kotmwpévats, KaTevOuvovons 
THY yvetpa “AOnvas, QTETTPALMEVOS Kal Brerov 
els agTioa Naren, be ms THY elxova TAS Top- 
rYyovos éBrerev, exaparounoer avTHVv. amroTun- 
Deians b€ THs xepanys, ex Tis Topyévos é&€0ope 
IInyacos TTNVOS immos, Kal Xpucdwp 0 ['npuovov 
Tarnp" Toutous 6€ éyévynoev x ITocesdévos. 0 
ev ovp Tlepoevs evO euevos els THY KiBrow THY 
Keparsy TAS. Medovons oTlaw TaNLy exwpet, at 
dé Dopyoves € EK THS KOLTNS dvac tao att TOV Ilepoéa 
édiwxor, Kat ouvedely avrov ouK nOvvavTo dla THY 
KUVHY. ATEKPUTTETO yap UT avrTis. 
Llapayevopevos O€ eis Ai@toriayv, 5 éBactreve 
Kndevs, eupe THY TOUTOU Guyarépa "Avépopeday 
TapaKerpevny Bopav Jaracoi KNTEL. Kacou- 
émTera yap 7 Knpéws yurn Nupnicw pie TEpt 
KaddovS, Kal Tao Gv elvat Kpeloo wv nuxnoev: 
60ev at Nypnides éunucar, cat Locedov avtais 
avuvopytabeis mAnuuvpdy Te ert THY Xwpav 
émeppe Kal KATOS. “Appovos de Xpnoavros THY 
aTarrayny Ths cupopas, éav 2) Kacoveretas 
Guyarnp “Avdpopeda mporeO hy 7@ KNTEL Bopa, 
TOUTO avayKaa Gels 0 Kygevs Td TOV Ai@toror 
émpage, Kal wpocédnoe THY Ouyarépa ETP. 
ravtTyv Oeacapevos o Tlepcevs xai épacbels 


1 Qvacracat A: avamracat Wagner, comparing Zenobins, 
Cent. i. 41. 


1 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 782 sq. 

? Compare Hesiod, Theog. 280 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv . 
784 sqq., vi. 119 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 151. 

’ For the story of Andromeda, see Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 836; Conon, Narrat. 40 (who rationalizes the 
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stood over them as they slept, and while Athena 
guided his hand and he looked with averted gaze on 
a brazen shield, in which he beheld the image of the 
Gorgon,! he beheaded her. When her head was cut 
off, there sprang from the Gorgon the winged horse 
Pegasus and Chrysaor, the father of Geryon ; these 
she had by Poseidon.? So Perseus put the head 
of Medusa in the wallet (Atbiszs) and went back 
again ; but the Gorgons started up from their slum- 
ber and pursued Perseus: but they could not see 
him on account of the cap, for he was hidden by it. 
Being come to Ethiopia, of which Cepheus was 
king, he found the king’s daughter Andromeda set 
out to be the prey of a sea monster.’ For Cassiepea, 
the wife of Cepheus, vied with the Nereids in beauty 
and boasted to be better than them all; hence the 
Nereids were angry, and Poseidon, sharing their 
wrath, sent a flood and a monster to invade the 
land. But Ammon having predicted deliverance 
from the calamity if Cassiepea’s daughter Andromeda 
were exposed as a prey to the monster, Cepheus was 
compelled by the Ethiopians to do it, and he bound 
his daughter to a rock. When Perseus beheld her, 
he loved her and promised Cepheus that he would 


story); Eratosthenes, Cataster. 16, 17, and 36; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iv. 665 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 64; td. Astronom. ii. 11; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 24 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 73). According to 
the first two of these writers, the scene of the tale was laid 
at Joppa. The traces of Andromeda’s fetters were still 
pointed out on the rocks at Joppa in the time of Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 2). Sophocles and Euripides composed 
tragedies on the subject, of which some fragments remain. 
See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 
157 sqq., 392 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocics, ed. A. C. 
Pearson, i. 78 sqq. 
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> , ¢ , a \ A. 5 } 

avaipnoew vméeayeto.Kndet To KATOS, Eb méAXEL 
cwlcicay abtiy avtTo dacew yuvaixa. éml Tov- 
TOLS yEevouévay SpKwV, UTOTTAS TO KHTOS EXTELVE 

\ \ > / yw > , 
kat thnv “Avdpopédav édvaoev. érreBovdevovTos 
dé att@ Pivéws, bs Hv dderXdds Tod Kydéws 
éyyeyunuévos! mpatos tiv “Avdpopéday, pabov 
Thy émeBovAny, THY Dopyova detEas peta TOV 
ouver Bovhevort@y avTOV eMiOwoe Tapa pr pa. 
Tapayevopevos 5é eis Lépedor, Kal caTahaBov 
mpoomredeuyviay ” trois Bwpois peta tov Aixtvos 

\ , \ \ , , > \ 
Thy pyntépa ota tHV Todvdéxtrouv Biay, ciceOav 

» \ / 3 / A / 
eis TA BacinNea,® cuycarécavtos tov [loAvdéxtov 
Tous dirous amrectpappévos THY KEharnVv THS 
Tr opyovos eberge" tav dé idovTwy, oTotov ExacTos 
eTUXE oXHpA EXOD, amrentOan. KaTaoTnoas 6 
THS Lepigou Aixtov Bacthéa, aTéswKe TA pev 
mTédtra Kal THY KiBiow Kal THDv KUvARy “Epes Thy 
be ceparyy THS Topyovos “AOnva. Eppijs joey 
ovv Ta T poetpnweva Tudw amédwxe Tails vuppans, 
‘AOnva dé év péon TH aomloL THS Topyavos THY 
Keparnv eveOnne.* Néyetae dé va’ éviwy Ort oe 
"AOnvav 4 Médovca éxapatouiOn gdaci dé tt 

\ \ / ? 4, e \ > A 
Kal Tept KadXrous HOEANTEV 1) Topyw avtTH ovy- 
xpeOnvat. 

Tepoevs dé peta Aavans Kal "Avdpopedas 
€omrevoev eis “Apyos, iva ’Axpictov Geaonras. 0 
dé <tTodtTo padwv Kai>° dedotxas tov Ypnopor, 

1 éyyeyunuévos Ri: éyyevduevos A: eyyuauevos Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

* arpoonegpevyviay Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838: mpv- 


megpevyuiay A. 3 ra Bagideia R: tov Bacrdéa A. 
4 évédnne Heyne: avédnre A. 


5 rodTo pwadwy xol. These words, absent in the MSS., are 
restored by Wagner from Zenobius, Cent. i. 41. 
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kill the monster, if he would give him the rescued 
damsel to wife. These terms having been sworn 
to, Perseus withstood and slew the monster and 
released Andromeda. However, Phineus, who was 
a brother of Cepheus, and to whom Andromeda 
had been first betrothed, plotted against him; but 
Perseus discovered the plot, and by showing the 
Gorgon turned him and his fellow conspirators at 
once into stone. And having come to Seriphus he 
found that his mother and Dictys had taken refuge 
at the altars on account of the violence of Poly- 
dectes; so he entered the palace, where Polydectes 
had gathered his friends, and with averted face he 
showed the Gorgon’s head; and all who beheld it 
were turned to stone, each in the attitude which he 
happened to have struck. Having appointed Dictys 
king of Seriphus, he gave back the sandals and the 
wallet (Aibists) and the cap to Hermes, but the 
Gorgon’s head he gave to Athena. Hermes restored 
the aforesaid things to the nymphs and Athena 
inserted the Gorgon’s head in the middle of her 
shield. But it is alleged by some that Medusa was 
beheaded for Athena’s sake; and they say that the 
Gorgon was fain to match herself with the goddess 
even in beauty. 

Perseus hastened with Danae and Andromeda to 
Argos in order that he might behold Acrisius. 
But he, learning of this and dreading the oracle,} 


1 That is, the oracle which declared that he would be 
killed by the son of Danae. See above, ii. 4. 1. 
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3 ‘ ” 3 \ A 9 , 
atohTwv Apyos eis thy lleXaoyt@tiv eywpynoe 
ynv. Tevtapidou ! &€ tod Aaptocatwv? Bacthéews 
emt KaToLxouev@m TO TaTpL StaTeMevTos ® yupveKov 
ayava, tapeyéveto cal o Uepoeus aywvicacbat 

/ 3 / \ 4 N , 
Oérav, aywritopevos b€ mévtabXov, Tov dioKov 
él TOV ‘Axpioiov 7004, Barov Trapaxphua 
aTéeKTELVeY avTOV. aicbopevos 5€ TOY KeNnomoV 

A 4 
TeTENELwpmevov * Tov pév Axpiatov Ew Ths TOAEWS 
EOawev, aiayuvopevos dé eis “Apyos érraverOety 
: \ He : x Ok ee ; 2 A Py 2 4 
émi Tov KAHpov Tov ds avTod TEeTENEUTHKOTOS, 
/ 
Tapayevomevos eis TipvvOa> mpos tov Lpottouv 
“ / 3 4 / ” 
maida MeyarévOny prAraEaro, TOUT TE TO Ap- 
yos éveyeiptae. Kat MeyamrevOns pev éBacihevoev 
? , \ \ rps f 
Apyéiov, Ilepoevs 6é TipurOos, poo Terxiaas 
Miderav ° cai Muxjvas. éyévovto dé é& “Avdpo- 
a nA A > \ 
pédas maides avT@, ply pév édOeiy els THY 
co 7 i S- \ \ A 4 
EaArdésa Tlépons, bv mapa Kndet xatéderrev 

3 \ f P ee s \ Pe np / 4 
(ard toutov O€ tovs Ilepoa@yv Bacihéas DNévyeTas 
yevéo bar), ev Muxryvats d€ “AXKatos Kat LOéveros 
kal “EXevos’ Miotwp te cal “Hrextpvov, rat 

f a / / 
Ovyatnp Vopyodorn, tv Uepinpns éynpev. 

1 TevraulSov EK, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (com- 
pare Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 28. 3), 
Hercher, Wagner: vrevrauia A, Westermann: Tevraplov, 
Heyne, Miiller, Bekker. 

* Aapicoalwy EKA, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 888, 
Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: Aaptoatwy R*, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner. 

% Siavi8évros HK, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: Siaredévtos A. 

+ rereAerwuévoy Ri: trereXcopuévoy A. 

5 rlovv0a R: tlovydoy A. 

5 Mideay Aegius: undecay A: Mideay Heyne. See below, 
ite 4.°6,"p... 170, note, 


7 “Exes Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838: dans R: 
edXas R&C: éddas B. 
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forsook Argos and departed to the Pelasgian land. 
Now Teutamides, king of Larissa, was holding 
athletic games in honour of his dead father, and 
Perseus came to compete. He engaged in the 
pentathlum, but in throwing the quoit he struck 
Acrisius on the foot and killed him instantly.! Per- 
ceiving that the oracle was fulfilled, he buried 
Acrisius outside the city,? and being ashamed to 
return to Argos to claim the inheritance of him 
who had died by his hand, he went to Megapenthes, 
son of Proetus, at Tiryns and effected an exchange 
with him, surrendering Argos into his hands.? So 
Megapenthes reigned over the Argives, and Perseus 
reigned over Tiryns, after fortifying also Midea and 
Mycenae.* And he had sons by Andromeda: before 
he came to Greece he had Perses, whom he left 
behind with Cepheus (and from him it is said that 
the kings of Persia are descended) ; and in Mycenae 
he had Alcaeus and Sthenelus and Heleus and 
Mestor and Electryon,° and a daughter Gorgophone, 
whom Perieres married.° 

1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 2. 

* According to another account, the grave of Acrisius was 
in the temple of Athena on the acropolis of Larissa. See 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter. 

: 7° this exchange of kingdoms, compare Pausanias. 
11. © Oe 

4 As to the fortification or foundation of Mycenae by Per- 
seus, see Pausanias, ii. 15. 4, ii. 16. 3. 

> As to the sons of Perseus and Andromeda, compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xix. 116; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. i. 747. The former agrees with Apollodorus 
as to the five sons born to Perseus in Mycenae, except that 
he calls one of them Aelius instead of Heleus; the latter 
mentions only four sons, Alcaeus, Sthenelus, Mestor, and 
Klectryon. 

© See below, iii. 10. 3. 
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‘Ex yeev ovv “AdXwaiov Kat “Actvdapetas Tijs 
IléXomos, ws 6€ Svtoe Aéyouce Aaovouns Tis 
Lovvéws, ws 8 addXou Tadw “Inmovopyns ths 
Mevotxéws, “Auditpiwr éyévero Kat Ouyatnp 
"Avafo, é« 6€ Myotopos xal Avordixns tis 
TléXorros ‘Iarro86n. tavtnv dpracas Tocedév 
kal Kopmioas él tas “Kyivddas vicous piyvuTat, 
Kai yevva Tadtov, ds @xice Tddov Kal Tovs Naods 
TnreBoas éxdrecev, bt THAOD THs waTpidos éBy. 
éx Tadiov 8€ mais Irepédaos éyéveto: tovTov 
aGavarov éroince Ilocedav, ev TH Kepady xpv- 
anv éveis tpiya. Trepedd@m é éyévovto traides 
XNpopios Tipavvos’ Avtioxyos Xepatddpuas Myortwp 
Edapnes. 

"Hrextpvav 6€ ynwas tHv ’AXKalov Ovyatépa 
“Avato, éyévynoe Ovyatépa péev "AXKunvny, Tai- 
das b€ <XTpatoBatynv>! Popyoddvov Purovopor * 
Kerawéa “Apudipayor Avaivouov Xeipipayov 
“Avdxtopa Apyédaov, peta 5€ TovTOUS Kal voPoy 
éx Dovyias yuvatxos Midéas * Acxvviov. 


1 SrparoBarny added by Aegius from Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 932; compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
28 (49). 

2 bvAdvouov RR&B, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932: 
piroveuov C. 

3 Midéas Pindar, Ol. vii. 29 (53), Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Myndelas A, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 932, where Miiller, the editor, reads 
Mibdéas in the text ‘‘auctoritate Apollodori,” but adds that 
‘* Nostri Codd. .consentiunt in pndetas.”” 





' The name Teleboans is derived by the writer from telou 
cbé (rndod %Bn), “he went far.” The same false etymology 
is accepted by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 932). Strabo 
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Aleaeus had a son Amphitryon and a daughter 
Anaxo by Astydamia, daughter of Pelops; but some 
say he had them by Laonome, daughter of Guneus, 
others that he had them by Hipponome, daughter 
of Menoeceus ; and Mestor had Hippothoe by 
Lysidice, daughter of Pelops. This Hippothoe was 
carried off by Poseidon, who brought her to the 
Echinadian Islands, and there had intercourse with 
her, and begat Taphius, who colonized Taphos 
and called the people Teleboans, because he had 
gone far} from his native land. And Taphius had a 
son Pterelaus, whom Poseidon made immortal by 
implanting a golden hair in his head.? And _ to 
Pterelaus were born sons, to wit, Chromius, Tyrannus, 
Antiochus, Chersidamas, Mestor, and Eueres. 

Electryon married Anaxo, daughter of Alcaeus,? 
and begat a daughter Alcmena,* and sons, to wit, 
Stratobates, Gorgophonus, Phylonomus, Celaeneus, 
Amphimachus, Lysinomus, Chirimachus, Anactor, 
and Archelaus; and after these he had also a 
bastard son, Licymnius, by a Phrygian woman 
Midea.°® 


says (x. 2. 20, p. 459) that the Taphians were formerly called 
Teleboans. 2 See below, ii. 4. 7. 

$’ Thus Electryon marricd his niece, the daughter of his 
brother Alcaeus (see above, ii. 4.5). Similarly Butes is said 
to have married the daughter of his brother Krechtheus (iii. 
15. 1), and Phineus is reported to have been betrothed 
to the daughter of his brother Cepheus (ii. 4. 3). Taken 
together, these traditions perhaps point to a custom of 
marriage with a niece, the daughter of a brother. 

* According to another account, the mother of Alcmena 
was a daughter of Pelops (Euripides, Heraclidae, 210 sq.), her 
name being variously given as Lysidice (Scholiast on Pindar, 
- Olymp. vii. 27 (49); Plutarch, Theseus, 6) aud Eurydice 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 9. 1). 

* Compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 27 (49). 
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LOevérov 5é€ xat Neximans tis TWéXotros ’AX- 
xvovn! cat Médovea, tatepov b€ cat Evpuabevs 
eyéveto, 0s kai Muxnvav éBacirevocev. bre yap 
‘Hpakrts Guerre yevvacOar, Zevs év Oeots by 
tov ano Lepoéws yervnOnaopevov TOTe Bacirev- 
ae Muxnvar, “Hpa b€ da? CFrov KirerOvias > 
erecae TOV ev “AXKHVNS TOKOY ETLaKElY, Edpu- 
aoGéa 5é tov YOevérXov trapeckevace yevynOFvat 
ETTAUNVLALOV OVTA. 

"Hrextpvovos dé Bacirevovtos Muxnvar, peta 
Tagdiwy* ot Iteperdov tratdes édNOovtes THV 
Myatopos apynv [tod pntpordtopos|> amntour, 
Kal un mpocéxovtos® ’HXextpvovos amndavvoy Tas 


1 “AAxudvn Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 7): 
adAKkuven R: ddAnivdn A. 2 81a Kh: Ba roy A. 

> EiderOvias KA, Wagner: Eidel@viay Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

* Taplwy Heyne: Tapiou MSS., Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

> rov untpomaropos (compend.) R: 7& untpordrwpos Ra: ta 
untpematop: A. As Heyne saw, the words are probably a 
gloss which has crept into the text. Wagner does not 
bracket them. 

® rpoméxovtos Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 9382: mpocé- 
xovres A. 

1 According to other accounts, her name was Antibia 
(Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xix. 119) or Archippe (J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 172, 192). 

* Compare Homer, Jl. xix. 95-133, where (v. 119) the 
Tlithyias, the goddesses of childbirth, are also spoken of in 
the plural. According to Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 292 sqq.), 
the goddess of childbirth (Lucina, the Roman equivalent 
of Ilithyis) delayed the birth of Hercules by sitting at 
the door of the room with crossed legs and clasped hands 
until, deceived by a false report that Alcmena had been 
delivered, she relaxed her posture and so allowed the birth 
to take place. Compare Pansanias, ix, 11.3 0 Antoninus 
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Sthenelus had daughters, Aleyone and Medusa, by 
Nicippe,! daughter of Pelops; and he had after- 
wards a son Eurystheus, who reigned also over 
Mycenae. For when Hercules was about to be born, 
Zeus declared among the gods that the descendant 
of Perseus then about to be born would reign over 
Mycenae, and Hera out of jealousy persuaded the 
Ilithyias to retard Alemena’s delivery,? and contrived 
that Eurystheus, son of Sthenelus, should be born a 
seven-month child.’ 

When Electryon reigned over Mycenae, the sons 
of Pterelaus came with some T'aphians and claimed 
the kingdom of Mestor, their maternal grand- 
father,4 and as Electryon paid no heed to the claim, 


Liberalis, Transform. 29, according to whom it was the 
Fates and Llithyia who thus retarded the birth of Hercules. 
Among the Efiks and Ibibios, of Southern Nigeria, ‘‘ the 
ancient custom stil] obtains that locks should be undone 
and knots untied in the house of a woman who is about to 
bear a babe, since all such are thought, by sympathetic magic, 
to retard delivery. A case was related of a jealous wife, 
who, on the advice of a witch doctor versed in the mysteries 
of her sex, hid a selection of padloeks beneath her garments, 
then went and sat down near the siek woman’s door and 
surreptitiously turned the key in each. She had previously 
stolen an old waist-cloth from her rival, which she knotted 
so tightly over and over that it formed a ball, and, as an 
added precaution, she locked her fingers closely together and 
sat with crossed legs, exactly as did Juno Lucina of old when 
determined to prevent the birth of the infant Hercules” 
(D. Amaury Talbot, Woman’s Mysteries of a Primitive 
People, the [bibios of Southern Nigeria (London, ete. 1915), 
p- ee): See further Taboo and the Per als of the Soul, pp. 294 sqq. 

* Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xix. 119; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 172 sqq., 192 sqq. 

4 Taphius, the father of Pterelaus, was a son of Hippothoe, 
who was a daughter of Mestor. See above, ii. 4.5. Thus 
Mestor was not the maternal grandfather, but the great- 
great-grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus. Who the maternal 
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ryt , 4 \ aA > a f 
Boas’ duvvopévay b€ tTaV “HrXextpvovos Tatdwy, 
9 / 1 3 , > / > 4 
EX mpoKAnoEews ! adANAOUS aTréexTELVaV. é€aWOn 
dé tov “Hrextpvovos traidwv Arkvpvios étTt véos 
¢ , a \ , »/ a \ \ 
uTapyov, Tov b€ IIrepeXaou Eunpys, 05 Kat Tas 
VAS epvracce. tav 5€ Tadiwv ot Staduyovres 
amémNevoav Tas éradeioas Boas éXévTes, Kai 
mrapeGevto TO Baotret tav “Hreiwy TloAvEéve: 
“A ppet pve 88 mapa Toru gévov AUTPOTAUEVOS 
auras Hyayev ets Muxijvas.? o 6€ ’Hrextpvov 
TOV TOV maiday Oavatov Bovdopevos exduxhoat, 
Tapasovs THY Bacwreiav ‘Aupitpvove Kab TH 
Ouyatépa “AN ununy, €Eopkicas iva HEX pl Tijs 
émavooov trapOévov avtnv durdén, oTpatevev eT L 
TnreBoas drevoetro. amroAauBavorvtos b€ avtov 
\ f a > 7 > / 2) > \ 
Tas Boas, pecs ex Dopovans Apditpvev ém avrny 
apnKev Oo pera xelpas elye porranov, To 6€ a7ro- 
Kpova bev TO TOV Keparov els THD *HXextpvovos 
Kceparnv €AGoyv améxtevev avtov. 60ev AaBwv 
TavTny tiv mpopacty LOéveros mavtos ”Apyous 


1 rpoxAnaews Gale: mpoBAinoews A. 
“ Muxiyvas Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932: Muknyny 
RR2B. 


grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus was we do not know, 
since the name of their mother is not recorded. The words 
‘‘their maternal grandfather” are probably a gloss which has 
crept into the text. See the Critical Note. Apart from the 
difficulty created by these words, it is hard to suppose that 
Klectryon was still reigning over Mycenae at the time of this 
expedition of the sons of Pterelaus, since, being a son of 
Perseus, he was a brother of their great-great- grandfather 
Mestor. 

1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 747-751, with the 
Schohiast on t. 747; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932, 
whose account seems based on that of Apollodorus. ’ 
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they drove away his kine; and when the sons of 
Electryon stood on their defence, they challenged 
and slew each other.! But of the sons of Electryon 
there survived Licymnius, who was still young; 
and of the sons of Pterelaus there survived Everes, 
who guarded the ships. Those of the Taphians 
who escaped sailed away, taking with them the 
cattle they had lifted, and entrusted them to 
Polyxenus, king of the Eleans; but Amphitryon 
ransomed them from Polyxenus and brought them 
to Mycenae. Wishing to avenge his sons’ death, 
Electryon purposed to make war on the Teleboans, 
but first he committed the kingdem to Amphitryon 
along with his daughter Alemena, binding him 
by oath to keep her a virgin until his return.” 
However, as he was receiving the cows back, one 
of them charged, and Amphitryon threw at her the 
club which he had in his hands. But the club 
rebounded from the cow’s horns and _ striking 
Electryon’s head killed him.* Hence Sthenelus 
laid hold of this pretext to banish Amphitryon from 


“> Compare Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 14 sqq., where it is 
said that Amphitryon might nob go in to his wife Alemena 
until he had avenged the death of her brothers, the sons of 
Electryon, who had been slain in the fight with the Taphians. 
The tradition points to a custom which enjoined an avenger 
of blood to observe strict chastity until he had taken the life 
of his enemy. 

* A similar account of the death of Ilectryon is given 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932, who seems to follow 
Apollodorus. According to this version of the legend, the 
slaying of Electryon by Amphitryon was purely accidental. 
But according to Hesiod (Shield of Hercules, 11 sq., 79 sqq.) 
the two men quarrelled over the cattle, and Amphitryon 
killed Electryon in hot blood. Compare the Scholiast on 
Homer, //. xiv. 323. 
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APOLLODORUS 


eEeBarev ‘A ppitpvwva, Kal THY apxny TOV Mvxn- 
vov Kal Ths Tipuvdos avTos KaTErXe’ Thy o€ 
Miéserapv,} peTamenryrdwevos TOUS Tlédorros Taioas 
‘AT pea Kat Overy, mapebeTto TOUTOLS. 

‘A ppet puov dé ouv Ae aYy kat Atxcupvio 
TAparyevojLevos érl OnBas bro Kpéovtos pyvian, 
kat didwct Thy abehpiy Tlepeundny Avcupvig. 
Neyovars dé” Ad«pavns yapnOjcer Pau avTo” Tov 
adedd wv aris EXOLKHTAVTL Tov Gdvatop, t brea Xo- 
peevos émt TyreB8oas otpatever ‘AppiTpvav, Kat 
TApEeKanrer curdraPeobau Kpeovta. o 6é &by 
oT pATEvo Ely, éav TpoTepoy éxetvos THY Kadpuetav® 
THS GN@TEKOS aTAaNAGEN’ ep etpe yap THp 4 Kao- 
petav dronng Onptov. uToaTtavtTos 6é dues 
ELMaAp Evo HV avT HY poe Tia xaTaraBelv. 
adiKoupEevns 6€ TIS yopas, va TOV aaTav Taioa 
ot OnBaiot cata _biva, mpoeTiPeray AUTH, TONAOVS 
aptratovon, TOUT Ee jy yévorTo. damaddayels 


1 Midecay Bekker, Hercher: Mideavy Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller: pfdeay A. Both forms, MiSeia and Mfdea, are 
recognized by Strabo (viii. 6. 11, p. 373) and Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v. Midea), but Strabo preferred the form Midea 
for the city in Argolis, and the form Midea for the similarly 
named city in Boeotia. In the manuscripts of Pausanias 
the name is reported to occur in the forms Mideia, Midéa, 
Mndera, Mydeia, and Mydéa, of which the forms Midefa, Mndeca, 
and Boe G appear to be the best attested. See Pausanias, 
ii, 16. 2, ii. 25. 9, vi. 20. 7, viii. 27. 1, with the critical 
commentaries of Schubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Bliimner. 
The editors of Pausanias do not consistently adopt any one 
of these forms. For example, the latest editor (F. Spiro) 
adopts the form M.defa in one passage (ii. 16. 2), Mndea in a 
second (ii. 25, 9), Midéa in a third (vi. 20. 7), and MfSee ina 
fonrth (viii. 27. 1). 

“aire Wagner, following Eberhard and comparing 
Scholiast on Homer, 72. xiv, 323: Hesiod, Shield of /Tev- 
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the whole of Argos, while he himself seized the 
throne of Mycenae and Tiryns; and he entrusted 
Midea to Atreus and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops, 
whom he had sent for. 

Amphitryon went with Alemena and Licymnius to 
Thebes and was purified by Creon! and gave his 
sister Perimede to Licymnius. And as Alcmena 
said she would marry him when he had avenged her 
brothers’ death, Amphitryon engaged to do so, and 
undertook an expedition against the Teleboans, and 
invited Creon to assist him. Creon said he would 
join in the expedition if Amphitryon would first rid 
the Cadmea of the vixen; for a brute of a vixen was 
ravaging the Cadmea.? But though Amphitryon 
undertook the task, it was fated that nobody should 
catch her. As the country suffered thereby, the 
Thebans every month exposed a son of one of the 
citizens to the brute, which would have carried 
off many if that were not done. So Amphitryon 


1 That is, for the killing of Electryon. Compare Hesiod, 
Shield of Hercules, 79 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
932; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 16 sq. 

2 The animal had its lair at Teumessus, and hence was 
known as the Teumessian fox. See Pausanias, ix. 19. 1; 
Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41; Apostolius, Cent. xvi. 
42; Suidas, s.v. Tevynola; J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, i. 553 sqq. 
(who refers to Apollodorus as his authority); Ovid, Meta- 
morph. vii. 762 sqq. By an easy application of the rational- 
istic instrument, which cuts so many mythological knots, the 
late Greek writer Palaephatus (De Incredib. 8) converted the 
ferocious animal into a gentleman (cerdbs Kayaéds) named Fox, 
of a truculent disposition and predatory habits, who proved 
a thorn in the flesh to the Thebans, until Cephalus rid them 
of the nnisance by knocking him on the head. 


cules, 14 sqq.: 7¢@ A, Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 
Hercher. 3 thy Kadueiay A: tovs KaSuetous Hercher. 
4 rhv A: yiv Hercher. ° apratoton Palmer: apraCovan A. 
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APOLLODORUS 


obv ‘Appitpu@v ets ‘AG ivas T™ pos Kepanrov TOV 
Anuovews, cuvere Bev em jeepes TOV amo Tpre- 
Bowv Nadvpeov caryewy emt THY Orjpav TOV KUVa OV 
Ipoxprs Hryayev ex Kpirns Tape Mivewos AaBow- 
oa Ww O€ Kal TOUTM TET Pio fLEVOV may, O TL ay 
duoKn, AapBaverr. Saxo pers OUV VIO TOU KUVOS 
THs ddhwtrexos, Zevs apdhotépous AiLGous érroinaev. 
"Apditpvoy b€ Eyov é« wev Oopixod THs “AttiKis 
Keégadrov cvppayovrta, éx 6€ Pwxéwv Lavoréa, 
. be “fe 1 Ta sd , ¢ Q \ ; 
ex 6€ “EXous | THs Apyetas “EXecov tov Tepoéos, 
y \ A ie teks \ A / - 
ex 6€ OnBov Kpeovta, tas tov Tadiov rvijcous 
eTop0er. aype pev ovv &€n IIrepédaos, ove edv- 
\ MA e “~ e N 2¢ /, / 
vato tTHyv Tadov édetv @s b€ 1) UIltepehaov Guyarnp 
Ropaba épacdeica “Audet pvavos THY Xpvany 
Tpitya TOD TAT pos ex THs Kehadrns e€eiNETO, 
II repeXaou TEAEUTI}OAVTOS EXELPOTATO Tas vygous 
aTaoas. Tp pev ovv Kona KTeiver” A pe 
Tpvov Kal THY relay Eyov els OnBas erre, Kal 
\ 4 € / \ yr / , > a 
TAS VI}TOUS LAEio Kal Keparo d1dwol. KaKELVOL 
TOAELS AUTOV eT WVU{LOUS KTLOAVTES KATWKNGAD. 
IIpo tov dé “Apderpvova maparyeverbat els 
OnBas Zevs, Ova vuKTOS €EXOov Kal THv pay 
TpimAacldcas vuKTA,® Gwotos 'Apditpvwve yevo- 


1 "Erous Aegins: édovons A. 2 xreiver RR®: wreivas A. 

° thy ulay tpirracidoas vuxra MSS. and editions. The 
Vatican Epitome (E) reads as follows: thy ulay vinta wevra- 
mwAagiacas i) KaTa Tivas TpiTAacIdoas, of Kal Sik TOVTO TpLéawEpoV 
akiodat AéyeoOar Toy “Hpaxréa: ‘Shaving multiplied the single 
night fivefold or threefold, according to some, who on that 
account claim for Hercules the title of Triesperus (He of the 
Three KEvenings).” The title of Triesperus is similarly ex- 
plained by T'zetzes, Schol. on Lycephron, 33. The multi- 
plication of the night fivefold appears to be mentioned by 
no Other ancient writer Compare R. Wagner, Hpitoma 
7Zaticana, p. OS. 
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betook him to Cephalus, son of Deioneus, at 
Athens, and persuaded him, in return for a share 
of the Teleboan spoils, to bring to the chase 
the dog which Procris had brought from Crete 
as a gift from Minos!; for that dog was destined 
to catch whatever it pursued. So then, when the 
vixen was chased by the dog, Zeus turned both of 
them into stone. Supported by his allies, to wit, 
Cephalus fren Thoricus in Attica, Panopeus from 
Phocis, Heleus, son of Perseus, from Helos in Ar- 
golis, and Creon from Thebes, Amphitryon ravaged 
the islands of the Taphians. Now, so long as Ptere- 
laus lived, he could not take Taphos; but when 
Comaetho, daughter of Pterelaus, falling in love 
with Amphitryon, pulled out the golden hair from 
her father’s head, Pterelaus died,? and Amphitryon 
subjugated all the islands. He slew Comaetho, and 
sailed with the booty to Thebes,? and gave the 
islands to Heleus and Cephalus; and they founded 
cities named after themselves and dwelt in them. 

But before Amphitryon reached Thebes, Zeus 
came by night and prolonging the one night threefold 
he assumed the likeness of Amphitryon and bedded 

1 As to Procris, see below, iii. 15. 1. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932. For the 
epee Rory of Nisus and his daughter Megara, see below, 
In. 1d. d. 

° In the sanctuary of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, the 
historian Herodotus saw a tripod bearing an inscription in 
‘¢‘Cadmean letters,” which set forth that the vessel had been 
dedicated by Amphitryon from the spoils of the Teleboans. 
See Herodotus, v. 59. Among the booty was a famous goblet 
which Poseidon had given to his son Teleboes, and which 
Teleboes had given to Pterelaus. See Athenaeus, xi. 99, 
p. 498c; Plautus, Amphitryo, 256 sg. For the expedition of 
Amphitryon against the Teleboans or Taphians, see alsoStrabo, 
x. 2. 20; Pausanias, 1. 37.6; Plautus, Amphitryo, 183-256. 
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APOLLODORUS 


jeevos “AXKMHVY cuvevvacdy Kal Ta yevomeva 
Tmept! Ty deBoov O1'/}T ATO. ‘Apert pov b€ mapa- 
rYEvO[LEVOS, OS ovx Ewpa pido povouperny TT p0s 
avTov TV yuvatKa, émruvOavero TY atria: el- 
Tovans 6€ OTL iH TpoTépa VvuUKTI Tapan/evopenos 
ari TVYKEKOLUNTAL, pavOdver Tapa Tespeotou 
THY evo evry tov Auos ouvovatay. “AdKunyn b€ 
dv0 éyévynoe Traidas, Aci péev Hpakréa, peed VUKTI 
m pec Burepor, ‘Apgutptove dé “Idexnréa. TOU dé 
TALOOS GVYTOS oxTapnveatou dvo Spaxovtas vrrep- 
peyebers ° ‘Hpa ért tiv edvnv repre, SiapGaphvat 
TO Bpépos Oédovaa. émiBowpévys o€ “ARKuNVNS 
‘Apperpvava, “Hpakhijs dtavactas dyyov éxateé- 
pars Tats xepoly AUTOUS OcépOerpe. Depexvons dé 
pnow ‘Apitpvava, Bovdopevov pabeiv o OTFOTEPOS 
4 Tov TALowy exeivou, TOUS Spadxovtas eis THV 
evv yy euBanreiv, Kal TOU pev ‘Iguxdéous puyovTos 
TOU 6é ‘Hpakdéous t uToaTavTos pabetiv ws “Idieris 
é& avTod yeyévyntat. 

"EéudadyOn Sé? “Hpaxdrns dapyatnrateiy peév 
uTo “Apditpvwvos, waraiew 5é€ vTo AvToAVKOU, 
tokevery dé varo Evputov, omdopaxeiv dé b7r0 

; wepl (compend.) I, Bekker, Hercher: mapa A. 
2 be Ree wey Ax 


' For the deception of Alemena by Zeus and the birth of 
Hercules and aoe sce Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 27-06 ; 
Diodorus Siculus, 9; Schioliast on Homer, Jl. xiv. 393 
id Od 2-31; 266 ; pes oeet Schol. on Lycophron, 33; Hy- 
ginus, fab. 29. The story was the subject of plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides which have perished (Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 156, 386 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C Pearson, i. 76 sqq.) ; 
and it is the theme of a well-known comedy of Plantus, the 
Amphitryo, which is extant. Inthat play (Prologue, 112sqq. Ir 
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with Alemena ! and related what had happened con- 
cerning the Teleboans. But when Amphitryon 
arrived and saw that he was not welcomed by his 
wife, he inquired the cause ; and when she told him 
that he had come the night before and_ slept 
with her, he learned from Tiresias how Zeus had 
enjoyed her. And Alcmena bore two sons, to wit, 
Hercules, whom she had by Zeus and who was the 
elder by one night, and Iphicles, whom she had by 
Amphitryon. When the child was eight months 
old, Hera desired the destruction of the babe and 
sent two huge serpents to the bed. Alcmena called 
Amphitryon to her help, but Hercules arose and 
killed the serpents by strangling them with both his 
hands.?,_ However, Pherecydes says that it was 
Amphitryon who put the serpents in the bed, be- 
cause he would know which of the two children was 
his, and that when Iphicles fled, and Hercules stood 
his ground, he knew that Iphicles was begotten of 
his body. 

Hercules was taught to drive a chariot by Amphi- 
tryon, to wrestle by Autolycus, to shoot with the 
bow by Eurytus, to fence by Castor, and to play the 


Plautus mentions the lengthening of the night in which 
Jupiter (Zeus) begat Hercules. The Scholiast on Homer (J2. 
xiv. 323) says that Zeus persuaded the Sun not to rise for 
three days; and the threefold night is mentioned also by 
Diodorus Siculus (iv. 9. 2). The whole story was told by 
Pherecydes, as we learn from the Scholiasts on Homer (Jl. 
xiv. 323; Od. xi. 266); and it is likely that Apollodorus here 
follows him, for he refers to Pherecydes a few lines below. 

2 As to the infant Hercules and the serpents, compare 
Pindar, Nem. i. 33 (50) sqqg.; Theocritus, xxiv.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 10. 1; Pansanias, i. 24.2; Plautus, Amphitryo, 
1123 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 288 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
According to Theocritus (xxiv. 1), Hercules was ten months 
old when he strangled the serpents. 
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Kdotopos, xOapmédetv &€ Varo Aivov. ovtos be Hv 
aderos ‘Opdéws: adiKopevos bé eis Onfas Kai 
OnBaios yevopevos v0 ‘Hpaxdéous TH Kapa 
wArnyels amrédavev' emimhytarra yap avuTov op- 
yicbels améxreve. Steny 6 emayovT@y TLY@Y 
avTo povov, Tapaveyven vopov ‘PadapavOvos 
NévovTos, Os adv autbvntat Tov XElpeov aoiK@V 
catap~avta,’ ad@ov elvat, kat ott@s amervOn.” 
deiaas 6€ “Apditpv@y pi) wdadLv Te Toon TOLOU- 
Tov, émepapey avTov Eis Ta BoudopBta.. KAKEL 
Tpepopevos peyeder TE KAL pOmn mavTov b47- 
veyxev. rv € Kal Oewmpnbets havepos*® Ste Aros 
mais hv: TeTpaTnYVAaLov pev yap Eixe TO COpa, 
tupos e€ OMLLaT ov ENapTrev aiyXnv. ovK noTO- 
nee dé oUTE Ttofevay ouTE axovtivov. 

‘Ey 6€ tois PBouvxonios umapxev oKT@maLoe- 
KaeTns TOV KiOatpw@vetov avethe N€ovTa. oOUTOS 
yap opp@pevos €x tod KiBatpavos tas *Apdi- 

/ a Q / \ \ @ L 4 
tpvevos EpGepe Boas cat tas Oeotiov.s Bact- 

' kardptavra E: &ptayra A, = awed dOn ERR®@: avedddy R. 

3 pavepds R: davepas E: poBepds A. 

* Ocoriov Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Oeoriov EA, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller. This king’s name is variously re- 
ported by the ancients in the forms @€emos and Oé€ort0s. In 
favour of the form Oéomws, see below, ii. 7. 6; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 29. 2. In favour of the form @é¢oTwws, see below, 
n. 4. 12, ii . 7. 8 (where @eariov occurs in the MSS.) ; Pausa- 
nias, lil 19. 5, ix. 27. 6. When we consider the variation 
of the MSS. on this point, the extreme slightness of the 
difference (a single stroke of the pen) between ‘the two forms, 
and the appr opriateness of the form @¢omos for the name ot 
a king of Thespiae, we may surmise that the true form is 
@éomtos, and that it should everywhere replace Ogarios in 
our editions of Greek authors. There is at all events no 


doubt that Diodorus Siculus read the name in this form, 
for he speaks of @égomios as Bacirevwy THs Suwvyvsuov Xwpas. 
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lyre by Linus.! This Linus was a brother of Orpheus ; 
he came to Thebes and became a Theban, but was 
killed by Hercules with a blow of the lyre; for 
being struck by him, Hercules flew into a rage and 
slew him.?, When he was tried for murder, Hercules 
quoted a law of Rhadamanthys, who laid it down 
that whoever defends himself against a wrongful 
aggressor shall go free, and so he was acquitted. But 
fearing he might do the like again, Amphitryon sent 
him to the cattle farm; and there he was nurtured 
and outdid all in stature and strength. Even by the 
look of him it was plain that he was a son of Zeus; 
for his body measured four cubits,® and he flashed a 
gleam of fire from his eyes; and he did not miss, 
neither with the bow nor with the javelin. 

While he was with the herds and had reached 
his eighteenth year he slew the lion of Cithaeron, 
for that animal, sallying from Cithaeron, harried 
the kine of Amphitryon and of Thespius.4 Now 


! As to the education of Hercules, see Theocritus, xxiv. 104 
sqq., according to whoin Hercules learned wrestling not from 
Autolyeus but from Harpalycus, son of Hermes. 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iii. 67.2 ; Pausanias, ix. 29.9; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 213 sq. 

3 Four cubits and one foot, according to the exact measure- 
ment of the historian Herodorus. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 210 sq.; td. Schol. on Lycophron, 662. 

4 According to another account, the lion of Cithaeron was 
killed by Alcathous (Pausanias, i. 41. 3 sq.). But J. Tzetzes 
(Chiliades, ii. 216 sy.) agvees with Apollodorus, whose 
account of Hercules he seems to follow. 


Heyne, though he admits that he had not been consistent 
(‘‘ Animo in gravioribus occupato non fui satis constans in hoc 
nomine”) deliberately preferred O€amios to C€aTios : ‘‘Verum 
tamen necesse est Thespii nomen, si quidem Thespiadae dictae 
sunt filiae.” See his critical note on ii. 7. 8 (vol. i. p. 226). 
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APOLLODORUS 


Neus 6¢ Hv ovTOs Meoml@v, pos ov adiKeTo 
‘Hpaknjs eNely Bovdopevos TOV éovTa. O Oe 
avToV éfevice TEVTHKOVTA TE pas, Kab ert THY 
Oipav éEtovTe vuKros ExaTTNS play cuvevvate 
Ouvyatépa (mevTi}KovTa b€ aAUT@ Hhaoav €K Meya- 
pnons yeyevvymevat THS A pvéov): éomroveate yap 
macas €& ‘Hpaxdéous TexvoTroujaad Gat. ‘Hpa- 
KAAS 6€ plav vopifwov eivat THY del ouvevvato- 
pevny, cure Tacals. Kab Netw dmevos TOV 
A€ovTa Thy péev Sopav nudiécato, TO Yao pate Oé 
EXpyjrato Kopvtt. 

“AvakdutTtovts 6€ avT@ amo Ths Onpas cuvnv- 
Tnoav KnpuKes Tapa ‘Kpyivou meudpOérvtes, iva 
Tvapa OnBaiwv tov dacpov AaBwotv. érédouv O€ 
OnBaio. tov dacpov “Epyive ov aitiay tHvde. 
Kvvpevov tov Muvveav Bacitiéa riOw Barov 
Mevoixéws nvioxos, svoua Tlepunpns, év ’Orv- 
ynot@! Tlocesda@vos TEUEVEL TUT POO KEL" 0 dé 
KoutcGeis ets ‘Opxopevov npeeOvns eTLOKNTETEL 
TeNeUTOV "Epytvm TO mrawol exdicho at TOV Oava- 
TOV avrod. OT PUTEVS MEvOS dé 'Epyivos ent @7- 
Bas, KTeWvas OUK odiyous éoTrelcato ped bpxav, 
OTWS TEUTWOOLY aVT@ OnBaioe dacpor emi etxoow 
eT), KATA éTos ExaTov Boas. éml TovTOY TOV 


‘Oyxnors Aegius: 'Opxnor@ A. 


1 As to Hercules and the daughters of Thespius, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 29. 2sq.; Pausanias, ix. 27. 6 sq.; 
Athenaeus, xiii. 4, p. 550 F; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 221 sqq. 
The father of the damsels is called Thestius by Pausanias and 
Athenaeus, who refers to Herodorus as his authority. See 
the Critical Note. 
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this Thespius was king of Thespiae, and Hercules 
went to him when he wished to catch the 
lion. The king entertained him for fifty days, and 
each night, as Hercules went forth to the hunt, 
Thespius bedded one of his daughters with him 
(fifty daughters having been borne to him by Mega- 
mede, daughter of Arneus) ; for he was anxious that 
all of them should have children by Hercules. 
Thus Hercules, though he thought that his bed- 
fellow was always the same, had intercourse with 
them all!) And having vanquished the lion, he 
dressed himself in the skin and wore the scalp? as a 
helmet. 

As he was returning from the hunt, there met 
him heralds sent by Erginus to receive the tribute 
from the Thebans.2 Now the Thebans paid tribute 
to Erginus for the following reason. Clymenus, 
king of the Minyans, was wounded with a cast of a 
stone by a charioteer of Menoeceus, named Perieres, 
in a precinct of Poseidon at Onchestus; and being 
carried dying to Orchomenus, he with his last breath 
charged his son Erginus to avenge his death. So 
Erginus marched against Thebes, and after slaughter- 
ing not 2 few of the Thebans he concluded a treaty 
with them, confirmed by oaths, that they should 
send him tribute for twenty years, a hundred kine 
every year. Falling in with the heralds on their 


2 More exactly, ‘‘the gaping mouth.” In Greek art 
Hercules is commonly represented wearing the lion’s skin, 
often with the lion’s scalp as a hood on his head. See, for 
example, A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, 
i. figs. 724, 726, 729, 730. 

* As to Hercules and Erginus, compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 10. 83-5; Pausanias, ix. 37. 2sq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
it. 226 sqq. 
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dao pov ets ONBas Tovs KnpuKas dmvovras OUVTU- 
yov “Hpakarijs EA@BiTaTo" (LTE OTE {LOY yep aUT@V 
TA OTA KAL TAS _pwas, cat [osa o xowto |} TAS xee- 
pas Onoas €k TOV Tpaynror, Edn TOUTOV ‘Epyive 
Kab Movvaus Cao mov Kopitery. ep ols ayavak- 
TaY" éatpatevoev eri OrnjBas. ‘Hpakdr#s dé ra- 
Bov dra Tap AOnvas rai Todkepapyav ’Kpyivov 
pev exterve, Tovs O¢ Muvuas étpéato Kai Tov 
dac mov Oemhoby qwaykace OnBators héperv. oup- 
éBn Ge Kata tiv pnaynv “Auditpi@va yevvaiws 
Hay omevov TEAEUTHT AL. AapBaver dé “Hpaxrs 
mapa Kpéovtos apic relov Ty T peg BuTarny Guya- 
Tépa Meydpav, €& js avtT@ maides eyevovTo T pels, 
Onpipayos Kpeovteadys Anixdwv. Tyy d€ vewré- 
pav Ouyartépa Kpéov “Idirre?® didworr, 78 matoa 
‘Todaov EXOvTE ef Avropuedovons THs “AXKdbou. 
éynuwe S€ Kal “ADK pay ny feTa TOV "ApeTpvavos 
Oavatov Atos tats ‘Paddparbus, KaToKe. O€ éV 
"‘Onar€éais* ris Botwrias tredevyas. 

1 Sa cxowlwy ab inepto Gracculo apposita suspicor, Heyne. 
The words are at least misplaced, if, as seems probable, 
amoteuwy is to be understood as applying to Tas xelpas as well 
as to Ta Sta ral Tas pivas. 

* ayavaxtay. Heyne proposed to insert éxeivos or ’Epytvos. 
The sense seems to require one or the other. 

3 LN Wagner: idixAw A. For the form ‘IpixAjjs, see 
1S, 1 AS (thrice), ii. 7. 3; and compare R. Wagner, 
Borla ‘Vaticana, pp. 98 sq. 

4 °-OQnaréas A. In Homer (//. ti. 501), Strabo (ix. 2. 26, 
p. 410), and Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. "Axadéa) the name 
occurs in the singular, "Qxadréa ’AQxarén Homer). 


' Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
li, 228. As to the sons of Hercules by Megara, compare 
below, ii. 7.8. The ancients differed considerably as to the 
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way to Thebes to demand this tribute, Hercules out- 
raged them ; for he cut off their ears and noses and 
hands, and having fastened them [by ropes] from their 
necks, he told them to carry that tribute to Erginus 
and the Minyans. Indignant at this outrage, Erginus 
marched against Thebes. But Hercules, having re- 
ceived weapons from Athena and taken the com- 
mand, killed Erginus, put the Minyans to flight, and 
compelled them to pay double the tribute to the 
Thebans. And it chanced that in the fight Amphi- 
tryon fell fighting bravely. And Hercules received 
from Creon his eldest daughter Megara as a prize of 
valour,! and by her he had three sons, ‘Therimachus, 
Creontiades, and Deicoén. But Creon gave his 
younger daughter to Iphicles, who already had a son 
[olaus by Automedusa, daughter of Alcathus. And 
Rhadamanthys, son of Zeus, marricd Alemena after 
the death of Amphitryon, and dwelt as an exile at 
Ocaleae in Boeotia.? 


number and naines of the children whom Hercules had by 
Megara. According to Pindar (Isthm. iv. 63 sq.) there were 
eight of them. Euripides speaks of three (Hercules Furcns, 
995 sq.). See Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. iv. 6) (J04); 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 48 and 663; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 269 (who agrees with Apollodorus and quotes 
Asclepiades as his authority); Hyginus, Fab. 31 and 32. 
The Thebans celebrated an annual festival, with sacrifices 
and games, in honour of the children. See Pindar, Zsthi. 
iv. 61 (104) sqqg., with the Scholiast. 

2 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50, who says 
that Rhadamanthys fled from Crete because he had murdered 
his own brother. He agrees with Pausanias that the worthy 
couple took up their: abode at Ocaleae (or Ocalea) in Boeotia.* 
Their tombs were shown near Haliartus, in Boeotia. See 
Plutarch, Lysander, 28. The grave of Alemena was excavated 
in antiquity, during the Spartan occupation of the Cadmea. 
It was found to contain a small bronze bracelet, two earthen- 
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Upopabavr ! dé Tap ‘Eupirou® THY TOELKTY 
‘Hpaxrjs €XaBe mapa “Eppod pev Eidos, wap 
"ATOAN@VOS e ToEa, Tapa oé ‘H¢oatotov Gwpaa 
xpucoby, mapa d€ AOnvas TéTAOV? poTadXov bev 
yap avTos eT EMeEV ex Nepéas. 

Mera dé THY mpos Muvias Heaxnyy ouveBy AUT@D 
KaTa Ciphov ° “Hpas pavivat, kat tous te tStous 
matoas, ods €x Meyapas eixev, eis wip éuBareiv 
kat Tov Idexreovs® dvo: 80 Kkatadixdoas éauTod 
puyny Kabaiperat sev vTd Oeationu,* _Taparyevo- 
[LEVOS be ELS Acrgovs muvbaver at tov Oeod tov 
KATOLK TEL. ) dé MvGia Tote mp@toyv ‘Hpaxréa 
avTov tmpoonyopevoe: To dé mownv® >ArKeldns 


1 rpouadev A, Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 
Hercher: tpocpabey ER, Wagner. 

*"Evputov Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miller, Bekker, Hercher: atrot A, Wagner. 

> igikdéous KH: idicAou A. 

+ Gcontov Bekker, Hercher, Waguer: Oecriov KA, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller. > mponv KE: mp@rov A. 


ware jars, and a bronze tablet inscribed with ancient and 
unknown characters. See Plutareh, De genio Socratis, 5. 

A different story of the marriage of Rhadamanthys and 
Alemena was told by Pherecydes. According to him, when 
Alcemena died at a good old age, Zeus commanded Hermes to 
steal her body from the coffin in which the sons of Hercules 
were conveying it to the grave. Hermes executed the com- 
mission, adroitly substituting a stone for the corpse in the 
coffin. Feeling the coffin very heavy, the sons of Hercules 
set it down, and taking off the lid they discovered the frand. 
They took ont the stone and set it up in a sacred grove at 
Thebes, where was a shrine of Alemena. Meantime Hermes 
had carried off the real Alemena to the Islands of the Blest, 
where she was married to Rhadamanthys. See Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform, 33. This quaint story is alluded to by 
Pausanias, who tells us (ix. 16. 7) that there was no tomb of 
Alemena at Thebes, because at her death she had been turned 
to stone. 
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Having first learned from Eurytus the art of 
archery,! Hercules received a sword from Hermes, a 
bow and arrows from Apollo,? a golden breastplate 
from Hephaestus, and a robe from Athena; for he 
had himself cut a club at Nemea. 

Now it came to pass that after the battle with the 
Minyans Hercules was driven mad through the 
jealousy of Hera and flung his own children, whom 
he had by Megara, and two children of Iphicles into 
the fire; wherefore he condemed himself to exile, 
and was purified by Thespius, and repairing to 
Delphi he inquired of the god where he should 
dwell. The Pythian priestess then first called 
him Hercules, for hitherto he was called Alcides.® 


1 See above ii. 4.9. According to another account, Hereu- 
les learned archery from the exile Rhadamanthys (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 50), and if we accept the MS. reading 
avrov in the present passage (see Critical Note), this was the 
version of the story here followed by Apollodorus. But it 
seems more likely that airod is a scribe’s mistake for Evpurov 
than that Apollodorus should have contradicted himself flatly 
in two passages so near each other. The learned Tzetzes (l.c.) 
mentions no less than three different men—Teutarus, Eurytus, 
and Rhadamanthys—to whom the honour of having taught 
Hercules to shoot was variously assigned by tradition. 

2 As to the gifts of the gods to Hercules, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 13. 3, who, besides the sword and bow given by 
Hermes and Apollo, mentions horses given by Poseidon. 

’ Compare Kuripides, Hercules Furens, 967 sqq.; Moschus, 
iv. 13 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 1]. 1 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 38 ; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 20, in Frag- 
menta Historiccrum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, iii. 369; 
Hyginus, Fab. 32. 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10. 7. 

° Hercules was called Alcides after his grandfather Alcaeus, 
the father of Amphitryon. See above, ii. 4.5. But, accord- 
ing to another account, the hero was himself called Alcaeus 
before he received the name of Hercules from Apollo. See 
Sextus Empiricus, pp. 398 sqg., ed. Im. Bekker; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. vi. 68 (115) 
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/ A \ ‘ 
TPOTHYOPEVETO.  KATOLKELY Oé€ aUvTOV Elev eV 
ryV? 3’ a 4 v / \ 
PipuvOs, Evpuvabe? XAatpevovta érn Sbdexa, Kal 

, a 
Tous émitacacopmevous aOXOus déxa! eTLTENELY, HAL 
ef v aA wv / > 4 
ouTws edn, TOV AOXwY cuVTErXcobévTOV, GOdvaToV 
avTov éceo Bat, 
V. ‘Totdro axovcas 6 ‘Hpaxnris eis TipuvOa ArOe, 
/ 
Kal TO TpootaTToMEvoy bTO Edpvcbéws éréreu. 
A a A /, 
TPWTOV ev ody évéTakev a’T@ Tod Nepuéou réov- 
\ , A A > 
TOS THY Oopav Komifev: TodTO bé Lov Av aT pw- 
A , / 
tov, ex Tudavos yeyevynpévov.? rropevomevos obv 
3 \ \ , 9 > 4 \ / 
emt TOV heovta 1AGev ets Krewvds, cal Eeviteras 
N / , \ , A 
Tapa avdpi vepvijitn Morcpyo. Kat Oveww iepetov 
a / 
Gérovre eis nuépav ébyn Typeiv tptaxoaTiHy, Kat av 
4, aA A A 
pev aro THs Onpas sdos éravérOn, Aut TWTHOL 
\ 
Qvew, éav S€ amrobdvy, TOTe ws? Howe evaryiCe. 


’ dexa Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: 3dé3exa KA. 
* yeyerynuevey ER®: yeyevnuévoy A. 
* rére as Nevius: 7 réws A. 

» For the labonrs of Hercules, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
1091 sqq.; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 359 sqq., 1270 sqq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10 sqg.; Pausanias, v. 10. 9, v. 26. 7: 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 208 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiltades, 229 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 287 sqq.; Ovid, AMeta- 
morph. ix. 182 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 

* As to the Nemean lion, compare Hesiod, Theog. 326 sqq.: 
Baechylides, Bpinic. viii. 6 sgq.; Sophocles, T'rachiniae, 1091 
sqq.; Theocritus, xxv. 162 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11.3 sq.: 
Kratosthenes, Cataster, 12; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 1. 232 Sg.3 
Hyginus, Fab. 30. According to Hesiod, the Nemean lion was 
begotten by Orthus, the hound of Geryon, upon the monster 
Kehidna. Hyginus says that the lion was bred by the Moon. 

% As to Hercules and Molorehus, compare Tibullus, iv. 1. 
12 sqg.; Virgil, Georg. iii. 19, with Servins’s note ; Martial, iv. 
64. 30, ix. 48. 13: Statins, Sylv. iii. 1. 28. 

* The Greeks had two distinct words for sacrificing, 
according as the sacrifice was offered to a god or to a hero, 
that is, to a worshipful dead man; the former sacrifice was 
expressed hy the verb sew, the latter by the verb éray(Ceu. 
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And she told him to dwell in Tiryns, serving 
Eurystheus for twelve years and to perform the ten 
labours imposed on him, and so, she said, when the 
tasks were accomplished, he would be immortal.! 

V. When Hercules heard that, he went to Tiryns 
and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. First, Eurys- 
theus ordered him to bring the skin of the Nemeau 
lion ;? now that was an invulnerable beast begotten 
by Typhon. On his way to attack the lion he came 
to Cleonae and lodged at the house of a day-labourer, 
Molorchus ;* and when his host would have offered 
a victim in sacrifice, Hercules told him to wait for 
thirty days, and then, if he had returned safe from 
the hunt, to sacrifice to Saviour Zeus, but if he were 
dead, to sacrifice to him as to a hero. And having 


The verbal distinction can hardly be preserved in English, 
except by a periphrasis. For the distinetion between the 
two, see Pausanias, ii. 10. 1, ii. 11. 7, ili. 19. 33 and for more 
instances of évoeyiCew in this sense, see Pausanias, iil. J. 8, 
feet 1), vii. 17. 8, vii. 19. 10, vil. 20. 9, viii. 14. 10 and 
Meee, 41. |, ix. 5. 14, ix. 1S. 3 and 4, ix. 38. 5, x. 24.6; 
Inscriptiones Graecae Meyaridis, Ovropiae, Bocotiae, ed. 
G. Dittenberger, p. 32, No. 53. For instances of the 
antithesis between dvew and évayicew, see Herodotus, ii. 44: 
Plutarch, De Herodoti malignitate, 13; Ptolemaecus 
Hephaest., Nov. IHist. 1. (Mythographi Graeci, ed. A. 
Westermann, p. 186); Pollux, viii. 91; Schohast on Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 274. The corresponding nouns éva/a: 
and évayiopara are similarly opposed to each other. Sce 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 58. Another word which 
is used only of sacrificing to heroes or the dead is évréuvecy. 
See, for example, Thucydides, v. 11, @s fpwt re évréuvovac (of 
the sacrifices offered at Amphipolis to Brasidas). Sometimes 
the verbs évayi(ew and évréuvew are coupled in this sense. 
See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27 and 28. For more evidence 
as to the use of these words, see Fr. Pfister, Der Reliquien- 
kult im Altertum (Giessen, 1909-1912), pp. 466 sgg. Compare 
P. Foucart, Le culte des héros chez les Grecs (Paris, 1918), pp. 
96, 88 (from the Mémoires de ? Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, vol. xlii). 
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els O€ TH Nepéav UPL OMEVOS Kal Tov Aé€ovTa 
paoTevaas eTogevoe TO ™pOrov: as b€ éuadev 
aT pwTov OvTa, VATE ELEVOS TO pomaov edi@ne. 
o ULpUYOrTOS dé els audiotopov! omndatov avTov 
THY éTéepav év@xKodopnoev” eicodov, Sua b€é Tis 
ETEPAS érrecatOe TO Onpie, kal mepiOeis THY 
xelpa TO TPAX HAC KaTEaXeV diy Xov EWS emvute, 
Kat Bépwevos ert TOV @OMOV exoputer ets _KXewvas.® 
KaTaraBoow d€ TOV _Monopxov ev Th TedeuTaig 
TOV 7eepeov WS VEKP@ peAROVTA TO Lepetov évayi- 
Cewv, cwripe Ovoas Att Aryev eis Muxnvas tov 
Aéovta. Etvpuvabevs 5 catatAayeist avtod THY 
avopelav ametmre TO NOtTrOV” av’T@ eis THY TWOALY 
elavevat, Serxvuety O€ /Tpo TOV TUNOY exeheve TOUS 
aOxrovs. ghaai bé 61 deioas Kab miPov eauT@ 
XahKouv eloaxpuBivas v UTO ynvS KaTETKEvaTE, Kal 
TE {LT OV KNpUKa Kompéa Tlénozos TOD "HAetou 
eTETATTE Tous aOXous. ouTos dé” ‘Ipetov KTELVas, 
puyeov eis Mukyjvas Kal TUX@y Tap Kupvabéws 
Kabapoiwv exel KATWKEL. 

Aevtepov Sé GOXov éréraker adt@ tiv Nepvatay 
vopav KTetvarr abttyn Sé€ év Te THs Aé€pyyns Ere 
extpadhetoa é&€Baivev eis TO Tediov Kal Ta TE 

' <7d> dupiotouoy Wagner, comparing Diodorus Siculus, 
ty, Te 3597: * évproddunoey Ki: avwxoddunoev A. 

3 KAewvds Hercher, Wagner (comparing Pediasmus, De 
Hercults laboribus, 1): Muxnvas A. 

+ KkatamAayels EK: xatadaBoy A. 


> ametme TO Aotrdy Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: ameimaro 
Aourdy EA. o yiv EK: ys A. 











' Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 1, who however 4 places 
this incident after the adventure with the Erymanthian boar. 

* As to the herald Copreus, compare Homer, Il, xv. 639 sq., 
with the note of the Scholiast. 
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come to Nemea and tracked the lion, he first-shot an 
arrow at him, but when he perceived that the beast 
was invulnerable, he heaved up his club and made 
after him, And when the lion took refuge in a 
cave with two mouths, Hercules built up the one 
entrance and came in upon the beast through the 
other, and putting his arm round its neck held it 
tight till he had choked it; so laying it on his 
shoulders he carried it to Cleonae. And finding 
Molorchus on the last of the thirty days about to 
sacrifice the victim to him as to a dead man, he sacri- 
ficed to Saviour Zeus and brought the lion to Mycenae. 
Amazed at his manhood, Eurystheus forbade him 
thenceforth to enter the city, but ordered him to ex- 
hibit the fruits of his labours before the gates. They 
say, too, that in his fear he had a bronze jar made 
for himself to hide in under the earth,! and that he 
sent his commands for the labours through a herald, 
Copreus,? son of Pelops the Elean. This Copreus 
had killed Iphitus and fled to Mycenae, where he was 
purified by Eurystheus and took up his abode. 

As a second labour he ordered him to kill the 
Lernaean hydra.’ That creature, bred in the swamp 
of Lerna, used to go forth into the plain and ravage 


3 Compare Huripides, Hercules Purcis, 419 sqq.; Diodorus 
siculus, iv. 11.5 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 37.4, v. 5.10, v.17. 11; 
Zenobius, Cent. vi. 26; Quintus Smyrnaenus, Posthomerica, vi. 
212 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 237 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. vili. 
299 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 69 sqq.; Hyginus, Jab. 30. 
Diodorus and Ovid multiply the hydra’s heads to a hundved ; 
the sceptical Pausanias (ii. 37. 4) would reduce them to one. 
Both Diodorus and Pausanias, together with Zenobius and 
Hyginus, mention that Hercules poisoned his arrows with 
the gall of the hydra. The account which Zenobius gives of 
the hydra is clearly based on that of Apollodorus, though 
as usual he does not name his authority. 
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Bookpata Kat THY Xopav OvepOerpev. elxe oe 
” bopa brreppeyebes TOMA, Keparas évov évvéa, 
TAS [Lev oKT@ Ounras, thy 6é peony adavatov. 
emtBas obp apmaros, MVLOXOLYTOS ‘Toddou, Ta pe- 
yevero ets THY Aépvyyy, Kal TOUS pev immous 
esta, THY dé Udpay evpay Ev Tit OPM! Tapa 
Tas mnyas THS Apupovns, Omov 0 podeds autis 
UTHpVEe, Barrwv Bérect TETUPOMEVOLS earyKac ev 
efedeiv, éxBaivovaay 5€ abTny KPATHOAS KaTEL- 
vev. 1) 6€ Oatépw? TOV TOdaY évEeiveTo® TeEpt- 
TAAKEITA. TO poTaryw O€ TAS KEharas KOTTTOV 
ovoey ave ouvaro" plas yap KoTTOMEevys 
Keparts dvo0 avepvovTo. émeBonder dé KapKivos 
TH bopg. UmeppeyeOys, S6UKV@V TOY 7004. 8.0 
TobTov GTrOKTELVAS emTeKaeoato Kab aQvTOS Bon- 
Gov tov “loXaov, bs pépos Te KaTaTpiaas THs 
éyyus UAns Tois Sadrols éTikalwy Tas avaTONAS 
TOY KEparov exwdvev avieval. Kab TodToV TOY 
Tpomrov TOV dvabvo peveov KEPANOV TEPUYEVOLEVOS, 
THY abdvatov dTroKowas kaTa@pute kat Bapeiav 
em eOnKE TET Par, Tapa THY odov THY pepoveay ba 
A€pyys Els ‘EXavobyta:® 70 dé copa Tis bdpas 
avacyYicas TH XOAH Tovs dtatous EBarrev. Ev- 
puabeus O€ py un Sev KaTaplOunoat todtov" ev 
tois déxa® tov GOXov: ov yap povos GANA Kal 
peta “ToNdov Tis vdpas Trepieyévero. 


~~ 


Adoy EA: tore LL, V (tirst hand, in margin). 

bare pe li: varror A 

evetyeto EK: jvetxyero A, 

ndvvero Ki, Zenobius, Cent. vi. 20: edvrata A. 

kal FE, Zenobius, Cent. vi. 26: nara A. 

*EAaiovyta, L. Ross, Reisen und Lelseroulen durch Crie- 
chenland, i. (Berlin, 1841), p. 156 note: éAcotyra EA. 
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both the cattle and the country. Now the hydra had 
a huge body, with nine heads, eight mortal, but the 
middle one immortal. So mounting a chariot 
driven by Iolaus, he came to Lerna, and having 
halted his horses, he discovered the hydra on a hill 
beside the springs of the Amymone, where was its 
den. By pelting it with fiery shafts he forced it to 
come out, and in the act of doing so he seized and 
held it fast. But the hydra wound itself about one 
of his feet and clung to him. Nor could he effect 
anything by smashing its heads with his club, for as 
fast as one head was smashed there grew up two. A 
huge crab also came to the help of the hydra by biting 
his foot.! So he killed it, and in his turn called for 
help on Iolaus who, by setting fire to a piece of the 
neighbouring wood and burning the roots of the 
heads with the brands, prevented them from sprouting. 
Having thus got the better of the sprouting heads, he 
chopped off the immortal head, and buried it, and put 
a heavy rock onit, beside the road that leads through 
Lerna to Elaeus. But the body of the hydra he slit 
up and dipped his arrows in the gall. However, 
Eurystheus said that this labour should not be 
reckoned among the ten because he had not got the 
better of the hydra by himself, but with the help of 
Tolaus. 


1 For this service the crab was promoted by Hera, the foe 
of Hercules, to the rank of a constellation in the sky. See 
Kratosthenes, Cataster. 11 (who quotes as his authority the 
Heracha of Panyasis) ; Hyginus, Astronomica, ii. 23. 


* rovrov Wy, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 2 (rdov ayave 
tovrov): omitted in A. 
8 $éxa Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: d3é3exa EA, Pediasmus, 
De Herculis laboribus, 2. 
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Tpttov aOdXov évétakev avto tiv Kepuviter | 
EXagov els Mux)jvas cL TVOUY EVEYKELY. 1) oe 7 
chaos év Otvon, XpPUTOKEPwS, A preéptoos lepa* 
640 Kat Bovopevos avt ip ‘Hpakhijs pajre dvenely 
pajre TpOcat, cuvedio ger ONOV EVLAUTOD. emel bé 
K@pLvov TO On piov TH dwwker cuvéduyer eis Gpos 
TO Aeyomevov “Apteuiotov, KaKeley emi ToTAaMLoOV 
Addova, todtov d:aBaivew péXovcoay tokevoas 
cuvéedaBe, cat Oéuevos eri tav dpuov bia THs 
“Apxadias nreiyeto. wer AmrodAXwvos 6é "Apteuts 
gvvTvyovca adypelto, Kal TO lepov COov avThs 
KTeLvovTa® KAT ELELPETO. o 6é UITOTULNT A LEVOS 
THY cavaryeny, Kal TOV aitvov ELTT@Y Evpucea 
ryeryovevat, mpatvas TI opryny THs Oeov to Onpiov 
éxopioev éuTrvouy eis Muxrjvas. 

Téraprtov GOrov érétakev avT@ Tov ‘Epupdv- 
Oto KAT pov CavTa Kopitery: TOUTO 6€ TO Onpiov 
nj OLKEL Thy Vwdida, oppemevov €& Opous 6 Karoo- 
ow “KpupavOov. Stepyopjevos ouv Dorony em L- 
Eevotta: Kevtavp@ Porw, Lernvod xal vids 


' Kepuritrw Heyne: xepyqtiw EK: xepyyrny A. 
2 erelvoyvta Wagner: xreivayta KA. 


1 Compare Pindar, Olymp. iii. 28 (50) sqq.; Euripides, 
Hercules Furens, 375 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 1; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 265 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. Pindar 
says that in his quest of the hind with the golden horns 
Hereules had seen “the land at the back of the cold north 
wind.” Hence, as the reindeer is said to be the only species 
of deer of which the female has antlers, Sir William Ridgeway 
argues ingeniously that the hind with the golden horns was 
no other than the reindeer. See his Ear ly Age of Greece 
1. (Cambridge, 1901), pp. 860 sgq. Later Greek tradition, as 
we see from Apollodor us, did not place the native land of the 
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As a third labour he ordered him to bring the 
Cerynitian hind alive to Mycenae.! Now the hind 
was at Oenoe; it had golden horns and was sacred to 
Artemis; so wishing neither to kill nor wound it, 
Hercules hunted it a whole year. But when, weary 
with the chase, the beast took refuge on the moun- 
tain called Artemisius, and thence passed to the 
river Ladon, Hercules shot it just as it was about to 
cross the stream, and catching it put it on his shoul- 
ders and hastened through Arcadia. But Artemis 
with Apollo met him, and would have wrested the 
hind from him, and rebuked him for attempting to 
kill her sacred animal.” Howbeit, by pleading ne- 
cessity and laying the blame on Eurystheus, he 
appeased the anger of the goddess and carried the 
beast alive to Mycenae. 

As a fourth labour he ordered him to bring the 
Erymanthian boar alive ;3 now that animal ravaged 
Psophis, sallying from a mountain which they call 
Erymanthus. So passing through Pholoe he was en- 
tertained by the centaur Pholus,a son of Silenus by a 


hind so far away. Oenoe was a place in Argolis. Mount 
Artemisius is the range which divides Argolis from the plain 
of Mantinea. The Ladon is the most beautiful river of 
Arcadia, if not of Greece. The river Cerynites, from which 
the hind took its name, is a river which rises in Arcadia and 
flows through Achaia into the sea. The modern name of the 
river is Bouphousia. See Pausanias, vii. 25.5, with my note. 

2 The hind is said to have borne the inscription, ‘“‘ Taygete 
dedicated (me) to Artemis.” See Pindar, Olymp. tii. 29 (53) 
sq., with the Scholiast. 

% As to the Erymanthian boar and the centaurs, sce 
Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1095 sgq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 268 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. The 
boar’s tusks were said to be preserved in asanctuary of Apollo 
at Cumae in Campania (Pausanias, viii. 24. 5). 
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peta Tass. oUTOS HTpardet bev OTTH TapeLxe 
TH KpEd, AUTOS SE WMLOTS EXpHyTO. au TOUVTOS 6€ olvov 
‘Hpaxréous, bn Sedotxévat tov Kotvov tav Kev- 
Tavpwv avoi—a widov: Oappety 5€ tTapakerevod- 
MEVvOS “Hpaxhijs auTov invoke, Kab per ov TOAU 
THIS oops * atc Obomevot mapioav OL Kevraupor, 
TET PAs OT ALT LEVOL Kab é€NaTaLs, emt TO TOU 
@DoXov omyjdAatov. Tovs pev ov TPwTOUS TONLN- 
cavras elow mrapen Beir "Ayytov Kat “Ay pov 
Hpaknrijs érpéwato Barrow daXots, TOUS: dé 
NovTrous erakevce OLOK@Y axpe Tis Manéas. exet- 
dev dé T pos Xeipwva cuvepuyor, ¢ OS eferabeis & UTrO 
AazOav dpovs IIndiov rapa Madéav xcatoxnee. 
TOUT® TEeptTETTMKOTAS TOUS Kevtavpous ToFevwr 
‘not Bédos O ‘Apaknrjjs, TO O€ _evex dey ‘EXdrov 
d:a& Tov Bpayiovos Te yovatt Tov Neipwvos eu }- 
yvuTat. aviabels dé “Hpaknijs mpoo Spapev TO TE 
BéXos eFeidxuoe, Kab dovTos Xetpwvos PpappaKov 
éréOnxev. caviatov é é EXov TO EXKos Els TO OTT7)- 
Natoy aTraAXrAdaoeTaL.” KaKEel TENEUTHTAL BovroO- 
pevos, Kal pn Suvdpevos érrettmep AOdvatos Hp, 
avtidovtos Aut pounbéws attov? avr avtod 
yevng opevov abavatov, ottws améBavev. ot Rot- 
mol dé TOV Kevravpav pevyouoty GANOS adrAaAY?, 
Kal TWeS pev TAapEeyeVOVTO Ets bpOs Maneap, Kv- 
putiov d€ eis Poronv, Néooos 8€ émi wotapor 
E’nvov. tovs d€ Nottrods virodeEduevos Locet- 


l sis dais Ih: dca tHs domes A. 

* gmadAdaocetat Scaliger: d\Aaooera: NA. 

* abroy Wagner : roy RA: Mponndea toy Hemsterhuis on 
Lucian, Dialog. Mort. 26. 
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Melian nymph.’ He set roast meat before Hercules, 
while he himself ate his meat raw. When Hercules 
called for wine, he said he feared to open the jar 
which belonged tojthe centaurs in common.? But 
Hercules, bidding him be of good courage, opened 

it, and not long afterwards, scenting the smell, the | 
centaurs arrived at the cave of Pholus, armed with 
rocks and firs. The first who dared to enter, Anchius 
and Agrius, were repelled by Hercules with a shower 
of brands, and the rest of them he shot and pursued 
as far as Malea. Thence they took refuge with 
Chiron, who, driven by the Lapiths from Mount 
Pelion, took up his abode at Malea. As the centaurs 
cowered about Chiron, Hercules shot an arrow at 
them, which, passing through the arm of Elatus, 
stuck in the knee of Chiron. Distressed at this, 
Hercules ran up to him, drew out the shaft, and 
applied a medicine which Chiron gave him. But the 
hurt proving incurable, Chiron retired to the cave 
and there he wished to die, but he could not, for he 
was immortal. However, Prometheus offered him- 
self to Zeus to be immortal in his stead, and so Chiron 
died. The rest of the centaurs fled in different 
directions, and some came to Mount Malea, and 
Eurytion to Pholoe, and Nessus to the river Evenus. 
The rest of them Poseidon received at Eleusis and 


1 As to these nymphs, see Hesiod, T’heog. 187. The name 
perhaps means an ash-tree nymph (from weAla, an ash- 
tree), as Dryad means an oak-tree nymph (from 6p%s, an 
oak-tree). 

2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 271; Theocritus, vii. 
149 sg. The jar had been presented by Dionysus to a 
centaur with orders not to open it till Hercules came 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 3). 
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dav cis EXevaoiva dper Katexadduwev. Poros dé} 
éAkuaas €x vexpod TO BédXos EOavpatev, ei ToUs 
TNALKOVTOUS TO wLKpOV OLéOetpe’ TO SE THS YELpOs 
oMaOncav HrAOev éri Tov Toda Kal Tapaxyphua 
améxtewev avtov. émaveNdwav Se eis Pordnv 
‘HpaxrHs cal Dorov trerevtjcavta Oeacdpevos, 
Oawas abtov éri tiv ToD KaTpou Onpav Tapayi- 
veTal, Kal diwEas autov &€x TLVOS AOK"UNS pera 
Kpavyns, els xeova, Toh Tapelpevov elawOnaas * 
euBpoxioas TE éKOpLoeV els Muxivas. 

Néumrov émerater avT@ a0 ov TOV Abyetov 
Booxnpdror éy 1EpG [la MLovoy expophoat THY 
ovBor. Vy dé 0 Avyeias Bacthevs "HA1d0s5, ws 
ev TUvES elroy, mats “HXiov, ws dé TuVves, Hocer- 
davos, ws dé évtot, DopBartos, mMoAAas O€ ElxXE 
Booknpatoy Toipvas. TovT@ TporeOav ‘Hpa- 
KXNS, Ov Onrwoas THD Evpucbéos emiTaryny, 
epacke pula wep TY dvOov éxhopncey, ei dSwaet 
THY Sexaryy avT@ TOY Booknpatev. Avyeias dé 
ATLTTOV UTIOXVEITAL. paptupaperos * dé ‘Hpa- 
KAnS Tov Avyeiov malda PudXéa, THs TE AVANS TOV 
Oepédcov dsetre Kal tov AXderov Kal tov Hyverdr 


1 bdros b€ . . . Odyas avtdy. This passage has been 
emended by Wagner from the Vatican Epitome (E). In 
the MSS. of Apollodorus (A) it runs as follows: éwaveA day 
S€ eis boAsyy ‘Hpakdijs Kal bdéAov TeAXeuT@YTA Oeasamevos wera 
Ka aAAwY morhay, éAxvoas ék vexpov 7d BeXos eBavuacer, ef 
Tous TNALKOUTOUS TD UtKpdY BrépOerpe: Td de Tis xetpds dAtaOjaay 
HAGov én) Thy Taida Kal mapaxphua dwéxrewey avtdv. Oavas dé 
boAdov ‘HpakAjs. 

* elawdnoas EF: omitted in A. Compare Wagner, Epitome 
Vaticana, pp. 100 sq.; and for the late form of the aorist 
(ciowbhoas for elawaas), see Veitch, Greck Verbs (Oxford, 
1879), py 716 
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hid them in a mountain. But Pholus, drawing the 
arrow from a corpse, wondered that so litttle a 
thing could kill such big fellows ; howbeit, it slipped 
from his hand and lighting on his foot killed him on 
the spot.!. So when Hercules returned to Pholoe, he 
beheld Pholus dead; and he buried him and pro- 
ceeded to the boar-hunt. And when he had chased 
the boar with shouts from a certain thicket, he drove 
the exhausted animal into deep snow, trapped it, and 
brought it to Mycenae. 

The fifth labour he laid on him was to carry out 
the dung of the cattle of Augeas in a single day. 
Now Augeas was king of Elis; some say that he was 
a son of the Sun, others that he was a son of Posei- 
don, and others that he was a son of Phorbas; and 
he had many herds of cattle. Hercules accosted him, 
and without revealing the command of Eurystheus, 
said that he would carry out the dung in one day, 
if Augeas would give him the tithe of the cattle. 
Augeas was incredulous, but promised. Having taken 
Augeas’s son Phyleus to witness, Hercules made a 
breach in the foundations of the cattle-yard, and then, 
diverting the courses of the Alpheus and Peneus, 


1 Compare Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 294. 

2 As to Augeas and his cattle-stalls, see Theocritus, xxv. 
7 8qq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 3; Pausanias, v. 1. 9 sq.; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 278 sqg. (who seems to follow Apollo- 
dorus); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 629, xi. 700; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 172; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
According to the rationalistic Pausanias, the name of the 
father of Augeas was Hleus (Elezos), which was popularly 
corrupted into Helios, ‘‘Sun ” ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 


300. 





> waprupauevos K, Pediasmus, De Herculis laburibus, 5: 
Maptupovuevos A. 
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TUvEyyUS péovTas TapoxeTEvaas em nryayer, expouv 
be adds éEodou TOLnaas. padov dé Adbyeias ¢ OTe 
Kat emeray ny Evpuabéws TOvTO eTUTETEMETTAL, 
Tov pucOov ovK amredidou, Tpooere & npveito Kal 
pa ov proaxéoOat dace, Kat KpiverOat mepl 
TOUTOU ETOL{LOS ederyev ElvaL. Kabelopévov dé TaY 
OukaoT ay KAnGeIsS oO Durevs umd ‘Hpakdéous tov 
TATPOS KATE MApTUpNaEY, eLTOV oporoyhaat pio 
Gov dace avTo. opyrabels dé Avyetas, mplv 
THY pidov éveyO vas, Tov te Dur\éa Kai Tov 
“Hpaxdéa Badtferw é& “HXL80s exédevee. Pvrevs 
Mev OV Ets Aovnrixeov ire KAKEL KAT @KEL, “Hpa- 
KrHS be els “OXevov mmpds Ackapevdv Ke, Kal 
xatéNaBe TodTov uéAXOvTa Oe avdyxenv pvnorer- 
ew Evputiove Kevravpo Monorpaxny TV Ouya- 
Tépa" ug’ ov mapaxrnbels Bonbety érnOovra émi 
THY vupepny Kvputiova améxtevev. Evpuabevs 
dé ovde TovTOP ev tois déxa + m poo edéEaro TOV 
aOrov, Aéyor ert wscI@ mem paxOar.” 

“Exrov érérakev G@dov adr@ tas Lrupparidas 
dpvibas en oso aie wv bé év Sruppare TONEL THS 
“Apxadias Lrupparis Aeyouevn Aimvy, TOANT 
auvnpedprs VAN els TavTnY Gpvers auVvépuyor 


1 Séxa Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: 5é8exa KA, Pediasmus, 
De Herculis labor rbus, 5 

2 wempaxda EK, Wiener. The MSS. appear to read wempa- 
xevar, and so Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker and 
Hercher. 





1 Compare Homer, II. ii. 629, with the Scholiast ; Pausa- 
Niaseve de 10, ve3e band’s. 

* Compare Bacchylides, referred to by the Scholiast on 
Homer, Od, xi. 295; Bacchylides, ed. R. C. Jebb, p. 430; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 1; Pausanias, vil. 18. 1; Hyginus, 
Fab. 33. 
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which Howed near each other, he turned them into 
the yard, having first made an outlet for the water 
through another opening. When Augeas learned 
that this had been accomplished at the command of 
Eurystheus, he would not pay the reward ; nay more, 
he denied that he had promised to pay it, and on 
that point he professed himself ready to submit to 
arbitration. The arbitrators having taken their seats, 
Phyleus was called by Hercules and bore witness 
against his father, affirming that he had agreed to 
give him a reward. In a rage Augeas, before the 
voting took place, ordered both Phyleus and Hercules 
to pack out of Elis. So Phyleus went to Dulichium 
and dwelt there,’ and Hercules repaired to Dexa- 
menus at Olenus.? He found Dexamenus on the 
point of betrothing perforce his daughter Mnesimache 
to the centaur Eurytion, and, being called upon by 
him for help, he slew Eurytion when that centaur 
came to fetch his bride. But Eurystheus would not 
admit this labour either among the ten, alleging 
that it had been performed for hire. 

The sixth labour he enjoined on him was to chase 
away the Stymphalian birds.* Now at the city of 
Stymphalus in Areadia was the lake called Stympha- 
lian, embosomed in a deep wood. ‘To it countless 


3 As to the Stymphalian birds, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 1052-1057, with the Scholiast on 1054; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 13. 2; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371 ; Pausanias, viii. 
22. 4; Quintus Smyrnaenus, Posthomerica, vi. 227 sqq.; 
J. Vzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 291 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 20 and 30 ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300. These fabulous birds were 
said to shoot their feathers like arrows. Compare D’Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 162. 
From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (/.c.) we learn 
that the use of a brazen rattle to frighten the birds was 
mentioned hoth by Pherecydes and Hellanicus. 
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” \ oe a , e \ e 
ATAETOL, THY GTO TOV AUKWY ApTrayny SEdatKvial. 
>’ “nw Cy ¢€ J, “A a 
apnxavovvtos otv Hpaxrdéous mas é« THs DANS 
‘\ v @ > , , / f 
tas opyGas éxBadn, YadrKea Kpotara didwow 
> a ? A XN 4, aw nw 
avT@ 'AOnva mapa ‘Hdaictov AaBodaa. tadta 
, ’ “A « 
xpovwy émt? Tivos dpovs TH Alwyn TapaKetpEevor* 
\ 9 , A 
tas dpvidas époBeur at Se tov Sodmov ody bT0- 
, \ / a 
pevovoat peta Séovs avimtavto, Kal TovToV Tov 
, ¢ A / 
Tpotov HpaxrHs érofevoev avtas. 
f m r wn wn 
“ERdopov érétakev aPXov tov Kpita ayayeiv 
a a / / \ 
Tavpov. tovtov Axovoidaos peév eivat dnot Tov 
, , 
dtatropOuevcavra Evpwernv Au, tives S€ Tov bro 
“ / e 
Tlocers@vos avadobévta éx Oaddoons, 6Te KaTa- 
4 A , * \ \ 3 A 
Ovoev Tocedave Mivws cize TO havév éx Tis 
? , \ ~ 
Jaracons. Kat dhact Oeacdpevoy adtov Tov 
, , A \ - 
Tavpov TO KadAXOS TOUTOV pev eis TA BovKoNA 
atroTmréwrpat,® Odcat dé ddAov Tlocedauvt: éd’ ols 
3 \ A a 
opytcOévta Tov Oeov aypi@oat Tov Tavpov. émt 
TovUTov Tapayevouevos eis Kpytrny “‘Hpaxrjs, 
9 Or ON > “ / f ° > ”~ 
emeton aud\AaRewv* aktodbvtt Mivaws eitev avto@ 
, 6 , N \ 5 N BE 9 
AauBavery Siaywvicapéve, NaBov cat® mpos Ev- 
\ 
puaGéa diaxopicas eberEe, Kal TO NotTrOV elacev 
avetov' o b€ mAavnbels eis® Sardptnv te Kal 
>, , ee? \ \ N > , ? 
Apkadtav adtracav, cat d:aBas tov ‘Io8por, ets 
* éwi KE, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 6: baé A. 
2 rapaxeruévou KH, Pediasmus, De Herculis luboribus, 6: 
mepixetuéevov A. 
3 droméuwa Ke: awowéurew A. + ovdAdAaBety EF: AaBety A. 
® AaBov cal EK: nat AaBoy A. 
§ eis E, but apparently absent in A: ava Heyne. who, 
however, would prefer to omit Swapryy te kal “Apxadiav 
a&macay as an interpolation. 


‘In no other ancient account of the Stymphalian birds, 
so far as I know, are wolves mentioned. There is perhaps 
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birds had flocked for refuge, fearing to be preyed 
upon by the wolves.1 So when Hercules was at 
a loss how to drive the birds from the wood, Athena 
gave him brazen castanets, which she had received 
from Hephaestus. By clashing these on a certain 
mountain that overhung the lake, he scared the 
birds. They could not abide the sound, but fluttered 
up in a fright, and in that way Hercules shot 
them. 

The seventh labour he enjoined on him was to 
bring the Cretan Bull.? Acusilaus says that this was 
the bull that ferried across Europa for Zeus; but some 
say it was the bull that Poseidon sent up from the sea 
when Minos promised to sacrifice to Poseidon what 
should appear out of the sea. And they say that 
when he saw the beauty of the bull he sent it away 
to the herds and sacrificed another to Poseidon; at 
which the god was angry and made the bull savage. 
To attack this bull Hercules came to Crete, and 
when, in reply to his request for aid, Minos told him 
to fight and catch the bull for himself, he caught it 
and brought it to Eurystheus, and having shown it 
to him he let it afterwards go free. But the bull 
roamed to Sparta and all Arcadia, and traversing the 


a reminiscence of an ancient legend in the name of the 
Wolf’s Ravine, which is still given to the deep glen, between 
iminense pine-covered slopes, through which the road runs 
south-westward from Stymphalus to Orchomenus. The glen 
forms a conspicuous feature in the landscape to anyone 
seated on the site of the ancient city and looking across the 
clear shallow water of the lake to the high mountains that 
bound the valley on the south. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. p. 269. 

2 As to the Cretan bull see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 4; 
Pausanias, i. 27. 9sq., v.10.9; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 293- 
298 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
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MapaGava THs Artixis abixouevos Tous éyyo- 
pious dleAUpaiveTo. 

"Oydoor aOdov emeraken av7@ tas Atoundovs 
TOU Opgxos | immous ets Muxivas xopiter: hv &€ 
OUTOS "A peos Kal Kupnuns, Baotreds Biotover 
eOvous Opgxiou Kat HAXtMOTaTOU, eixe dé av pw- 
moparyous i immous. mrevoas ouy pera TOV EKOU- 
atws TUVET OMEVOY Kal Bracapevos TOUS emt Tals 
patvats tov immav UTapXovTas Hyaryev eTrl Thy 
Odracaap. TOV be Bicrovwv abv Ordos ém- 
Bonbovvrwr Tas ev immous mapedw@nev ‘ABSi pg * 
purdooev: ovtos O€ Hy “Eppod mais, Aoxpos e& 
’Orrodvtos, “Hoaxréous €POUEvos, Ov al (rol 
diepOerpav emlom ac dpevaL mpos 6€ TOUS Bi- 
oToVvas Sraryovic dpevos Kaul Atoundny amoxTeivas 
Tovs RoLrous quarynace® pevyen, Kal KTicas 
modu “ABdnpa*t rapa tov tagov tov biadOa- 

1 “ABShpw, HK: avdnpy or avinpw A, Pediasmus, De Herculis 
laboribus, 8. 

* For émiomacdueva: we should perhaps read dSiaonacdueva, 
‘by tearing him in pieces.” The mares were man-eating. 

: edna HE, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 8: avdy- 
Kace 


+ &Bdnpa KE, Wagner: a&vinpov A: “ABdnpovy Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 


1 As to the man-eating mares of Diomedes, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 15. 3 sq.; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 25 ; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 245 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 299-308 (who seems to follow Apollodorus, except that he 
speaks of the animals in the masculine as horses, not mares) ; 
Strabo, vii. p. 331, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. Meineke ; Stepha- 
nus Byzantius, 8.0. “ABBnpa ; Hyginus, Fab. 30 (who ives 
the names of four horses, not mares). According to Diodorus 
Siculus (2.c.), Hercules killed the Thracian king Diomedes 
himself by exposing him to his own mares, which devoured 
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Isthmus arrived at Marathon in Attica and harried 
the inhabitants. 

The eighth labour he enjoined on him was to bring 
the mares of Diomedes the Thracian to Mycenae.! 
Now this Diomedes was a son of Ares and Cyrene, 
and he was king of the Bistones, a very war-like 
Thracian people, and he owned man-eating mares. So 
Hercules sailed with a band of volunteers, and having 
overpowered the grooms who were in charge of the 
mangers, he drove the mares to the sea. When the 
Bistones in arms came to the rescue, he committed 
the mares to the guardianship of Abderus, who was 
a son of Hermes, a native of Opus in Locris, and a 
minion of Hercules; but the mares killed him by 
dragging him after them. But Hercules fought against 
the Bistones, slew Diomedes and compelled the rest 
to flee. And he founded a city Abdera beside the 
grave of Abderus who had been done to death,? 


him. Further, the historian tells us that when Hercules 
brought the mares to Eurystheus, the king dedicated them 
to Hera, and that their descendants existed down to the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

2 Compare Strabo, vii. p. 531, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. 
Meineke; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “ABdnpa; Philostratus, 
Imagines, ii.25. From Philostratus we learn that athletic 
games were celebrated in honour of Abderus. They com- 
prised boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, and all the other 
usual contests, with the exception of horse-racing—no 
dloubt because Abderus was said to have been killed by 
horses. We may compare the rule which excluded horses 
from the Arician grove, because horses were said to have 
killed Hippolytus, with whom Virbius, the traditionary 
founder of the sanctuary, was identified. See Virgil, Aen. 
vii. 761-780 ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 265 sg. When we remember 
that the Thracian king Lycurgus is said to have been killed 
by horses in order to restore the fertility of the land (see 
Apollodorus, iii. 5. 1), we may conjecture that the tradition 
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pevtos ‘ABSypou, Tas 1 i immous KOpLaas Kupua bei 
edwxe. peBevros dé avtas Evpuabéws, els 70 
eyopevov dpos "Oduptrov éNodcat mpos TtaV 
Onpiav aT@AOVTO. 

"Evatoy dOdov “Hpaxreé emérake Soorhpa 
Kopite TOV Inronurns. aitn d5€ éBacinevev 
"Apalovev, at xat@Kxovv tmepl Tov Bepuwdovtra 
mTotamov, €Ovos péya Ta KATA TOAELOY: HaoKoUY 
yap avopiav, kal ef Tote puiyeioar yevynoetay, TA 
Onrea Etpedov, Kal tovs pev dSeEtovs pactods 
eEéO Bor, iva ry KWAVWVTAL axovTivel, tous &é 
cpt Tepous cl@y, iva TpEeporer. eiye 5é ‘Inout 
Tov "A peos | Cworthpa, oupBorov TOU 7 pwreveLy 
atag@v. émt tovtov tov fwatipa ‘Hpaxrjjs 
éreuTreTo, NaBeiv avTov ériOupovans THs Evpuae- 
Géws Buyatpos ‘Adunrns. TaparaBov ovv éGe- 
NovTas ouppdyous év He vat émhet,” Kab Tpoat- 
axet viow lap, jv? Katwxovy ot Mivwos viol 
Edpupédsov Xpvons N nhariov Birdraos. arro- 
Bavrov' dé dvo Tay év <TH>°* vyl cuvéBn TereEv- 
Thoat ve TOV Mivwos vidv' b7rép OY ayavaKTOV 
! ras ER: rovs A. 2 wrAet E. * hv Faber: kcal A. 

+ groS8avrwy Heyne : amd mavtwy A. 5 rp added by Bekker. 


of the man-eating mares of Diomedes, another Thracian king 
who is said to have been killed by horses, points to a custom 
of human sacrifice performed by means of horses, whether 
the victim was trampled to death by their hoofs or tied to 
their tails and rent asunder. If the sacrifice was offered, as 
the legend of Lycurgus suggests, for the sake of fertilizing 
the ground, the reason for thus tearing the victim to pieces 
may have been to scatter the precious life-giving fragments 
as widely and as quickly as possible over the barren earth. 
Compare Adonis, Attis, Ostris*, ii. 97 sqq. The games at 
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and bringing the mares he gave them to Eurystheus. 
But Eurystheus let them go, and they came to Mount 
Olympus, as it is called, and there they were de- 
stroyed by the wild beasts. 

The ninth labour he enjoined on Hercules was to 
bring the belt of Hippolyte.1 She was queen of the 
Amazons, who dwelt about the river Thermodon, a 
people great in war; for they cultivated the manly 
virtues, and if ever they gave birth to children 
through intercourse with the other sex, they reared 
the females; and they pinched off the right breasts 
that they might not be trammelled by them in throw- 
ing the javelin, but they kept the left breasts, that they 
might suckle. Now Hippolyte had the belt of Ares 
in token of her superiority to all the rest. Hercules 
was sent to tetch this belt because Admete, daughter 
of Eurystheus, desired to get it. So taking with hima 
band of volunteer comrades in a single ship he set 
sail and put in to the island of Paros, which was in- 
habited by the sons of Minos,? to wit, Eurymedon, 
Chryses, Nephalion, and Philolaus. But it chanced 
that two of those in the ship landed and were killed 
by the sons of Minos. Indignant at this, Hercules 
Abdera are alluded to by the poet Machon, quoted by 
Athenaeus, vili. 41, p. 349 b. 

1 As to the expedition of Hercules to fetch the belt of the 
Amazon, see Euripides, Hercules Furens, 408 sqq.; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. ii. 777 sqq., 966 sqq., with the Scholia on 
vv. 778, 780; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 16; Pausanias, v. 10. 9; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 240 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 309 sqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 1327 (who 
follows Apollodorus and cites him by name); Hyginus, 
Fab. 30. 

2 According to Diodorus Siculus (v. 79. 2), Rhadamanthys 
bestowed the island of Paros on his son Alcaeus. Combined 
with the evidence of Apollodorus, the tradition points to a 
Cretan colony in Paros.: 
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EevicOels vu7ro!... Tov BeBptxcwmv Baciréws 
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3 « \ \ / - > \ 
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’ 4 \ A 2? a, \ 3 3 , 
Apvkov. kat tis” BeSpixwy todXrnv > atrotemo- 
pevos ynv éowxe AvKw: 0 5¢ racav éxeivny éxa- 
Negev “Hpaknevav. 

Katardevoartos b¢ ets TOV ev OcwwoKvpa Ae 
eva, Taparyevouer ns eis? avtov ‘Inmodvrns Kal 
Tivos Kot Yapww mudopevns, kab S@aely TOV 
SwoTnpa UTogXomevns,” * ‘Hpa peg tov Apatlover 
eixaceioa TO WAHOOS errehoita, éyouca brL® 
Tyv Bacirtida adapravovaw' ot tpocedOovres 
Eévot. at Oe pe? OrrrAwv ert tiv vady KatéBeov 

\ tr e \ 5 > N , 
ouv vmrtots.® as dé eidev avTas Kabomua pevas 
‘Hpakdhs, vouioas ex Sodou TovTO yevéoOat, THY 
pev ‘Imrmonvrny KTelvas TOV Sworfipa adatpetrar, 
Tp0s oe Tas NOLTTAS aywVLicdmeVvos aTroT El, Kal 
Tpoia xet Tpoia. 

LuveBeBKet ‘88 TOTE Kara pay "ATroAXN@VOS 
cat locesSaévos atuxety Thy TodV. “ATOAXOD 

' The passage is corrupt and defective. Heyne proposed 
to correct and supply it as follows: cal feviabels bm’ <aitod, > 
Tov BeBpixwy Baciriéws eioBardvros <eis thy yijv,> Bondar. 
Sommer conjectured bn’ <abror, rovtov 5& xal> rod BeSpixwy 


Baciréws cuuBardyrowr. 
2 ris Wagner: thy A. 3 ro\Ady Heyne: wddiy A 
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kulled the sons of Minos on the spot and besieged 
the rest closely, till they sent envoys to request that 
in the room of the murdered men he would take 
two, whom he pleased. So he raised the siege, and 
taking on board the sons of Androgeus, son of Minos, 
to wit, Aleaeus and Sthenelus, he came to Mysia, to 
the court of Lycus, son of Dascylus, and was enter- 
tained by him; and in a battle between him and 
the king of the Bebryces Hercules sided with 
Lycus and slew many, amongst others King Mygdon, 
brother of Amycus. And he took much land from 
the Bebryces and gave it to Lycus, who called it all 
Heraclea. 

Having put in at the harbour of Themiscyra, he 
received a visit from Hippolyte, who inquired why he 
was come, and promised to give him the belt. But 
Hera in the likeness of an Amazon went up and 
down the multitude saying that the strangers who had 
arrived were carrying off the queen. So the Amazons 
in arms charged on horseback down on the ship. 
But when Hercules saw them in arms, he suspected 
treachery, and killing Hippolyte stripped her of her 
belt. And after fighting the rest he sailed away and 
touched at Troy. 

But it chanced that the city was then in distress con- 
sequently on the wrath of Apollo and Poseidon. For 


4 eis KE, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1327: os A. 
> Srogxopnerns Pediasmus (De Herculis lahoribus, 9), Her- 
cher, Wagner : Smoxvounévns KA. 
* grt E, absent apparently in A. 
* &haprd{ovow ER: apraCovow A. 
3 aby (rrots omitted by Hercher, 
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pod) E: pooh A. 
2 r@ Khret Bopav, ovros I: Bopay knret, 6 d€ A. 


a 


1 Compare Homer, Jl. vii. 452 sq., xxi. 441-457. According 
to the former of these passages, the walls of Troy were built 
by Poseidon and Apollo jointly for king Laomedon. But. 
according to the latter passage the walls were built by 
Poseidon alone, and while he thus toiled as a mason, Apollo 
served asa herdsman, tending the king’s cattle in the wooded 
glens of Ida. Their period of service lasted for a year, and 
at the end of it the faithless king not only dismissed the two 
deities without the stipulated wages which they had honestly 
earned, but threatened that, if they did not take themselves 
off, he would tie Apollo hand and foot and sell him for a slave 
in the islands, not however before he had lopped off the ears 
of both of them with a knife. Thus insulted as well as robbed, 
the two gods retired with wrath and indignation at their 
hearts. This strange tale, told by Homer, is alluded to by 
Pindar (Olymp. viii. 30 (40) sqq.), who adds to it the detail 
that the two gods took the hero Aeacus with them to aid 
them in the work of fortification; and the Scholiast on 
Pindar (pp. 194 sq. ed. Boeckh) explains that, as Troy was 
fated to be captured, it was necessary that in building the 
walls the immortals should be assisted by a mortal, else the 
city would have been impregnable. The sarcastic Lucian 
tells us (De sacrificiis, 4) that both Apollo and Poscidon 
laboured as bricklayers at the walls of Troy, and that the 
sum of which the king cheated them was more than thirty 
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desiring to put the wantonness of Laomedon to the 
proof, Apollo and Poseidon assumed the likeness of 
men and undertook to fortify Pergamum for wages. 
But when they had fortified it, he would not pay 
them their wages.! Therefore Apollo sent a pest- 
ilence, and Poseidon a sea monster, which, carried 
up by a flood, snatched away the people of the 
plain. But as oracles foretold deliverance from these 
calamities if Laomedon would expose his daughter 
Hesione to be devoured by the sea monster, he ex- 
posed her by fastening her to the rocks near the sea.” 


Trojan drachmas. The frand is alluded to by Virgil (Georg. 
i. 502) and Horace (Odes, iii. 3. 21 sq.). Compare Hyginus, 
Fab. 89; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 194 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 157; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latin, ed. 
G. “H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 43 sqg., 138 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 136; Second Vatican Mythographer, 193). Homer 
does not explain why Apollo and Poseidon took service with 
Laomedon, but his Scholiast (on Jl. xxi. 444), in agreement 
with Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 34), says that their 
service was a punishment inflicted on them by Zeus for a 
conspiracy into which some of the gods had entered for the 
purpose of putting him, the supreme god, in bonds. The 
conspiracy 1s mentioned by Homer (Jl. i. 399 sqq.), who 
names Poseidon, Hera, and Athena, but not Apollo, among 
the conspirators ; their nefarious design was defeated by the 
intervention of Thetis and the hundred-handed giant Bri- 
areus. We have already heard of Apollo serving a man in 
the capacity of neatherd as a punishment for murder per- 
petrated by the deity (see above, i. 9. 15, with the note). 
These backstair chronicles of Olympus shed a curious light 
on the early Greek conception of divinity. 

2 For the story of the rescue of Hesione by Hercules, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 42; Scholiast on Homer, J/. xx. 146 ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on In ycophron, 34; Ovid, Metamo “ph. 
xi. 211 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. ii. 451 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 89; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 157; Son 
rerum mythicarum Latini, sedi t. Bode, vol. i. p. 44 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 136). A curious variant 
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' gooey Nh: cacew avrny A. ? Tpota KH: Tpolay A. 


of the story is told, without mention of Hesione, by the 
Second Vatican Mythographer (fab. 193, vol. i. p. 138, 
ed. G. H. Bode). Tzetzes says that Hercules, in full armour, 
leaped into the jaws of the sea-monster, and was in its 
belly for three days hewing and hacking it, and that at 
the end of the three days he came forth without any hair 
on his head. ‘he Scholiast on Homer (J.c.) tells the tale 
similarly, and refers to Hellanicus as his authority. The 
story of Hercules and Hesione corresponds closely to that oi 
Perseus and Andromeda (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 3). Both 
tales may have originated in a custom of sacrificing maidens 
to be the brides of the Sea. Compare The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, ii. 150 sqq. 

‘ The horses were given by Zeus to Tros, the father of 
(ranymede. See Homer, Jl. v. 265 sqq.; Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 210 sq. ; Pausanias, y. 24. 5. According to 
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Seemg her exposed, Hercules promised to save 
her on condition of receiving from Laomedon the 
mares which Zeus had given in compensation for the 
rape of Ganymede.! On Laomedon’s saying that 
he would give them, Hercules killed the monster 
and saved Hesione. But when Laomedon would not 
give the stipulated reward,?, Hercules put to sea 
after threatening tomake war on Troy.° 

And he touched at Aenus, where he was entertained 
by Poltys. And as he was sailing away he shot and 
killed on the Aenian beach a lewd fellow, Sarpedon, 
son of Poseidon and brother of Poltys. And having 
come to Thasos and subjugated the Thracians who 
dwelt in the island, he gave it to the sons of Andro- 
geus to dwell in. From Thasos he proceeded to 
Torone, and there, being challenged to wrestle by 
Polygonus and Telegonus, sons of Proteus, son of 
Poseidon, he killed them in the wrestling match.+ 
And having brought the belt to Mycenae he gave it 
to Eurystheus. 


another account, which had the support of a Cyclic poet, the 
compensation given to the bereaved father took the shape, 
not of horses, but of a golden vine wrought by Hephaestus. 
See Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1391. As the duty of 
Ganymede was to pour the red nectar from a golden bowl in 
heaven (Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 206), there would be 
a certain suitability in the bestowal of a golden vine to replace 
him in his earthly home. 

2 As to the refusal of Laomedon to give the horses to 
Hercules, see Homer, Jl. v. 638-651, xxi. 441-457; Ovid, 
Metamorph. xi. 213 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 69. Laomedon twice 
broke his word, first to Poseidon and Apollo and afterwards 
to Hercules. Hence Ovid speaks of ‘‘ the twice-perjured 
walls of Troy ” (Metamorph. xi. 215). 

3 As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see 
below, ii. 6. 4. 

+ Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 320 sq. 
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Aéxatoy éretayn! aOXov tas T'npyvovov Boas’ 
€& ‘Epudetas Kopiterv. ‘Epudeva 56 av "Oxeavov 
mya tov Keupevy vijoos, i) viv Tadepa Kanreirat. 
TauTHY katoxer Cnpvovns Xpvadopos kat Kad- 
Auppons THS ‘Oxeavod, {Thee eXov avopav TUL 
pues cpa, cvynypevov® eis ev Kara THY yao répa, 
Eo XLo MEvov de* evs Tpets amo Laryoveoy Te Kal 
enpov. exe S€ howtKxas Boas, ov Av BovKoXos 
Kvputiov, PvrAaE 5é"OpOos> o cvwv Suxéparos €& 
"Extdyns cat Tuddvos yeyevynuévos.®  ropevo- 
peevos ovy ert tas Inpvovouv Boas dia ths Evpo- 
TNS, aypla TOAAA <Ca@a> avedov™’ AiBuins éré- 
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1 éretayn E: d€ érayn A. 2 Boas E: Bois A. 

> ournypévov wey Bekker. * 5¢ Heyne: tre A. 

> “Op00s Pediasmus, De Herculis Iaboribus, 10: “Op@pos A. 
See exegetical note on this passage. 

5 yeyernuévos BC. 

7 wdAAa <(@a> dvedoy Wagner (comparing Diodorus 
Siculns, iv. 17. 3): méAAa mapedOay A. 

S éréBy Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24 ©, Hercher. 


1 As to Hercules and the cattle of Geryon, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 287-294, 979-983 ; Pindar, Frag. 169 (151), ed. Sandys ; 
Herodotus, iv. 8; Plato, Gorgias, 39, p. 484 B; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17 sg. ; Pausanias, iii. 18. 13, iv. 36. 3; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 249 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
il. 322-352 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 24E; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 120 ; Solinus, 
xxili, 12; Servius, on Virgil, ‘en. viii. 300. 

: Gane Herodotus, iv. 8; Strabo, iii. 2. 11, p. 148, 
il. 5 4, p. 169; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 120; Solinus, xxiii. 12. 
Gadira is Cadiz. According to Pliny (I.c.), the name is de- 
rived from a Punic word gadir, meaning ‘‘hedge.”” Compare 
Dionysius, Perieg. 453 sqq. The same word agadir is still 
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As a tenth labour he was ordered to fetch the kine 
of Geryon from Erythia.1 Now Erythia was an 
island near the ocean; it is now called Gadira.? 
This island was inhabited by Geryon, son of Chrysaor 
by Callirrhoe, daughter of Ocean. He had the body 
of three men grown together and joined in one at 
the waist, but parted in three from the flanks and 
thighs.2 He owned red kine, of which Eurytion 
was the herdsman and Orthius,/ the two-headed hound, 
begotten by Typhon on Echidna, was the watch-dog. 
So journeying through Europe to fetch the kine of 
Geryon he destroyed many wild beasts and set foot 
in Libya,® and proceeding to Tartessus he erected as 
tokens of his journey two pillars over against each 


used in the south of Morocco in the sense of ‘‘ fortified house,” 
and many places in that country bear the name. Amongst 
them the port of Agadir is the best known. See E. Doutté, 
En tribu (Paris, 1914), pp. 50 sq. The other name of the 
island is given by Solinus (J.c.) in the form Erythrea, and by 
Mela (iii. 47) in the form Eythria. 

* As to the triple form of Geryon, compare Hesiod, Theoy. 
287; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 870; Euripides, Hercules 
Furens, 423 sq.; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 248; 
Pausanias, v. 19. 1: Lucian, Toxaris, 62; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 652; Lucretius, v. 28; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 
7 sq.; Virgil, Aen. vi. 289; Ovid, Afetamorph. ix. 184 sq.; 
Hyginus, fab, 30 and 151. 

* The watchdog’s name is variously given as Orthus (Orthos) 
and Orthrus (Orthros). See Hesiod, J'heog. 293 (where Orthos 
seems to be the better reading); Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, vi. 253 (Orthros) ; Scholiast on Pindar, Jsthm. i. 
13 (15) (Orthos); Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24% (Orthros, 
so Stallbaum); J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 333 (Orthros); 
Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 10 (Orthos); Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. viii. 300 (Orthrus). 

> Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 17. 3 sg., who says that 
Hercules completely cleared Crete of wild beasts, and that he 
subdued many of the wild beasts in the deserts of Libya and 
rendered the land fertile and prosperous. 
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1 Gepduevos R, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 10: Oep- 
parvduevos A, 


1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided on the 
subject of the Pillars of Hercules. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, 
pp. 169-172. The usual opinion apparently identified them 
with the rock of Calpe (Gibraltar) and the rock of Abyla, 
Abila, or Abylica (Ceuta) on the northern and southern sides 
of the straits. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, p. 170; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 649; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 4; Mela, i. 
27, 11.95; Martianus Capella, vi. 624. Further, it seems to 
have been commonly supposed that before the time of Her- 
cules the two continents were here joined by an isthmus, and 
that the hero cut through the isthmus and so created the 
straits. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 18. 5; Seneca, Hercules 
furens, 235 sqq.; id. Hercules Octaeus, 1240; Pliny, l.c.; Mela, 
1,27; Martianus Capella, vi. 625. Some people, however, on the 
contrary, thought that the straits were formerly wider, and 
that Hercules narrowed them to prevent the monsters of the 
Atlantic ocean from bursting into the Mediterranean (Diodorus 
Siculus, d.c.). An entirely different opinion identified the 
Pillars of Hercules with two brazen pillars in the sanctuary 
of Hercules at Gadira (Cadiz), on which was engraved an 
inscription recording the cost of building the temple. See 
Strabo, iii. 5.5, p. 170; compare Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 242, 
who speaks of ‘‘the columns of Hercules consecrated at 
Gadira.” For other references to the Pillars of Hercules, sec 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 43 sq., Nem. iii. 21, Isthm. iv. 11 sq.: 
Athenaeus, vii. 98, p. 315cp; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 339 
(who here calls the pillars Alybe and Abinna); Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 24; Dionysius, Orbis Descriptio, 64-68, 
with the commentary of Enustathius (Geographi Graeci 
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other at the boundaries of Europe and Libya.! But 
being heated by the Sun on his journey, he bent 
his bow at the god, who in admiration of his hardi- 
hood, gave him a golden goblet in which he crossed 
the ocean.* And having reached Erythia he lodged 
on Mount Abas. However the dog, perceiving him, 
rushed at him; but he smote it with his club, and 


Minores, ed. C. Miller, ii. pp. 107, 228). According to Eusta- 
thius (J.c.), Calpe was the name given to the rock of Gibraltar 
by the barbarians, but its Greek naine was Alybe; and the 
rock of Ceuta was called Abenna by the barbarians but by 
the Greeks Cynegetica, that is, the Hunter’s Rock. He tells 
us further that the pillars were formerly named the Pillars 
of Cronus, and afterwards the Pillars of Briareus. 

* Apollodorus seems to be here following Pherecydes, as 
we learn from a passage which Athenaeus (x1. 39, p. 470 cD) 
quotes from the third book of Pherecydes as follows: ‘‘ And 
Hereules drew his bow at him as if he would shoot, and the 
Sun bade him give over; so Hercules feared and gave over. 
And in return the Sun bestowed on him the golden goblet 
which carried him with his horses, when he set, through the 
Ocean all night to the east, where the Sun rises. Then 
Hercules journeyed in that goblet to Erythia. And when he 
was on the open sea, Ocean, to make trial of him, caused the 
goblet to heave wildly on the waves. Hercules was about to 
shoot him with an arrow; and the Ocean was afraid, and 
bade him give over.” Stesichorus described the Sun embark- 
ing in a golden goblet that he might cross the ocean in the 
darkness of night and come to his mother, his wedded wife, 
and children dear. See Athenaeus, xi. 38, p. 468; compare 
ad. xi. 16, p. 7Slp. The voyage of Hercules in the golden 
goblet was also related by the early poets Pisander and Pan- 
yasis in the poems, both called Heraclia, which they devoted 
to the exploits of the great hero. See Athenaeus, xi. 38, 
p- 469 Dp; compare Macrobius, Saturn., v. 21. 16 and 19. 
Another poet, Mimnermus, supposed that at night the weary 
Sun slept in a golden bed, which floated across the sea to 
Ethiopia, where a chariot with fresh horses stood ready for 
him to mount and resume his daily journey across the sky. 
See Athenaeus, xi. 39, p. 470 a. 
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\ \ ‘ 9 4 A \ ~ 
kat tov Boveoror Evputiwva t@ xuvi BonOovvta 
3 , . , \ > a XN ef , 
CTT EKTELVE. Mevoirns dé exel Tas Atdouv Boas 
BooKkwv Pypuovy TO ‘yeryoves amnyyether. 0 6€ 
kataraBov ‘Hpakrea Tapa ToTaLov "AvOeuobvra 
tas Boas amayouta, TUCTHAAMEVOS paxny Tokeu- 
Jeis avréOaver. ‘Hpaxdijs dé eve wevos tas Boas 
es TO Oémas Kal dtaTrAEvcas eis Taptynocov 
¢ , / 3 / \ / 

HAt@o mad amrédwxe 76 d€tras. 

AveNBaov 6€ ’ABSnpiav! eis Avyvativny? FrOer, 
ev 7 Tas Boas adnpovvto ‘JareBiwv? te kal Aép- 
xuvos ot Tloced@vos viol, ods kretvas da Tuppy- 
vias ne. amo “Pnyiou 6é els amoppryvuat tadpos, 


* *AB5ypiay Heyne: abdnpiav or avinplav A: IBypiary Gale. 
2 Avyiorivay Gale (compare Diodorus Siculus iv. 19. 4, 
érotnoato Thy Twopelay Sta THs Avyvarings): Avyvnv Heyne, con- 
jecturing Alyvas: ArBinv A, J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 11, 340. 
3 jadeBiwy R: adeBiwv A. 


1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 652, who 
probably follows Apollodorus. 

2 Abderia, the territory of Abdera, a Phoenician city of 
southern Spain, not to be confused with the better known 
Abdera in Thrace. See Strabo, iii. 4. 3, p. 157; Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. “ABSnpa. 

3 Apollodorus has much abridged a famous adventure of 
Hercules in Liguria. Passing through the country with the 
herds of Geryon, he was attacked by a great multitude of the 
warlike natives, who tried to rob him of the cattle. Fora 
time he repelled them with his bow, but his supply of arrows 
running short he was reduced to great straits; for the 
ground, being soft earth, afforded no stones to be used as 
missiles. So he prayed to his father Zeus, and the god in 
pity rained down stones from the sky ; and by picking them 
up and hurling them at his foes, the hero was able to turn 
the tables on them. The place where this adventure took 
place was said to be a plain between Marseilles and the 
Rhone, which was called the Stony Plain on account of the 
vast quantity of stones, about as large as a man’s hand, 
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when the herdsman Eurytion came to the help of the 
dog, Hercules killed him also. But Menoetes, who 
was there pasturing the kine of Hades, reported to 
Geryon what had occurred, and he, coming up with 
Hercules beside the river Anthemus,! as he was 
driving away the kine, joined battle with him and 
was shot dead. And Hercules, embarking the kine ° 
in the goblet and sailing across to Tartessus, gave 
back the goblet to the Sun. 

And passing through Abderia? he came _ to 
Liguria,? where Ialebion and Dercynus, sons of 
Poseidon, attempted to rob him of the kine, but 
he killed them‘* and went on his way through 
Tyrrhenia. But at Rhegium a bull broke away ® 


which were scattered thickly over it. In his play Prometheus 
Unbound, Aeschylus introduced this story in the form of a 
prediction put in the mouth of Prometheus and addressed 
to his deliverer Hercules. Sce Strabo, iv. 1.7, pp. 182 sq.; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 41; Eustathius, 
Commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, 76 (Geogravhi Graeci 
Minores, ed. C. Miiller, ii. 231); Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 6 ; 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 66 sq. 
The Stony Plain is now called the Plaine de la Crau. It 
‘attracts the attention of all travellers between Arles and 
Marseilles, since it is intersected by the railway that joins 
those two cities. It forms a wide level area, extending for 
many square miles, which is covered with round rolled stones 
from the size of a pebble to that of a man’s head. These are 
supposed to have been brought down from the Alps by the 
Durance at someearly period, when this plain was submerged 
and formed the bed of what was then a bay of the Mediterra- 
nean at the mouth of that river and the Rhone” (H.F. Tozer, 
Selections from Strabo, p. 117). 

4 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 340 sqq., who calls the 
victims Dercynus and Alebiun. 

> The author clearly derives the name of Rhegium from 
this incident (Phyiov from dmopphyvuc:). The story of the 
escape of the bull, or heifer, and the pursuit of it by Hercules 
was told by Hellanicus. See Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
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Kat TAX EDS els my Oddaccar € euTeo wy Kab Ocavn- 
Edpevos <eis> Luxeniay, Kal THY mAnotov x@pav 
dueAO wv [amy an éxelvou crneioay "TraXiav 
(Tuppnvol yap ttadov tov tatpov éxadecay), |! 
HAOev ets mediov "Epuxos, ds éBacirevev EXvpov. 
"Epu€ O€ Fv Tocesdavos mais, 6s Tov Tadpov tais 
LOLALS ouyKat em fev diyehas. Tmapabépevos ov 
TAS Boas “Hpakaijs Haier él THY avTov 
ont now i) TreiryeTO" eUpov dé ép Tals Tod "Epucos 
ayéraIs, AEyouTos ov dwcew ay py Taraioas 
avToo TEpLyevnTat, Tpls TEPUYEVOMEVOS Kara THY 
wannv AT EKTELVE, Kal TOV Ta dpov AaBov pera TOV 
dANwy émt tov “lovioy HAavve Trovtov. ws be 
ArNOev El TOUS puxXOUS TOU movTou, Tats Bovalv 
ola Tpov évéBarev 7) “Hoa, Kat oxifovras Kara 
TAS THS Spans Umwpelas: o 6é€ ouwEas Tas pev 
avvrrkaBwv eri TOV “EX no movtoy Hyayev, at oe 
aTronetp Geto as TO NoLTrOV ney dy pear. HOS de 
TOY Boav auveBovcay > Tpupova pepuNrapevos 
TOV TOTALOv, Turat TO pet@pov TAwT OV Ov éu- 
TAnoas TéeTPALs ATAWTOY éroinge, Kal Tas Boas 


1 thy a éxelvou... éxadAsoay omitted by Wagner. Heyne 
proposed to omit these words, together with the preceding 
Kal Thy wAnolov Xopav SeAOdv, and he is followed by Hercher. 


Antig. Rom. i. 35. 2. It is somewhat singular that Apollo- 
dorus passes so lightly over the exploits of Hercules in Italy, 
and in particular that he says nothing about those adventures 
of his at Rome, to which the Romans attached much signifi- 
cance. For the Italian adventures of the hero, and his 
sojourn in Rome, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 20-22; Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 34 sq., 38-44 ; Propertius, 
iv. 93 Virgil, Aen. viii. 201 sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, i. 543 sqq. On 
the popularity of the worship of Hercules in Italy, see 
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and hastily plunging into the sea swam across to 
Sicily, and having passed through the neighbouring 
country since called Italy after it, for the Tyrrhenians 
called the bull ztalus,1 came to the plain of Eryx, 
who reigned over the Elymi.2, Now Eryx was a son 
of Poseidon, and he mingled the bull with his own 
herds. So Hercules entrusted the kine to Hephaes- 
tus and hurried away in search of the bull. He 
found it in the herds of Eryx, and when the king 
refused to surrender it unless Hercules should beat 
him in a wrestling bout, Hercules beat him thrice, 
killed him in the wrestling, and taking the bull 
drove it with the rest of the herd to the Ionian Sea. 
But when he came to the creeks of the sea, Hera 
afflicted the cows with a gadfly, and they dispersed 
among the skirts of the mountains of Thrace. 
Hercules went in pursuit, and having caught some, 
drove them to the Hellespont; but the remainder 
were thenceforth wild. Having with difficulty 
collected the cows, Hercules blamed the river Stry- 
mon, and whereas it had been navigable before, he 
made it unnavigable by filling it with rocks; and he 


Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 40. 6, who says: 
‘* And in many other parts of Italy (besides Rome) precincts 
are consecrated to the god, and altars are set up both in cities 
and beside roads ; and hardly will you find a place in Italy 
where the god is not honoured.” 

1 Some of the ancients supposed that the name of Italy 
was derived from the Latin vitulus, ‘‘a calf.” See Varro, 
Rerum Rusticarum, ii. 1. 9; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiq. Rom. i. 35.2; compare Aulus Gellius, xi. 1. 2. 

* As to Herculus and Eryx, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 23.2 ; 
Pausanias, iii. 16. 4 sg., iv. 36.4; J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, ii. 
346 sqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 866; Virgil, Aen. v. 410 
sqq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 570. 

3 The story was apparently told to account for the origin 
of wild cattle in Thrace. 
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Evpuodet Koutaas dédwxev. Oo O€ avTas KaTeé- 
ducev “ Hpa. 

Tedea Berra d6¢ tTav dOrXwv év nui Kal éTEoL 
OKTO, pn m poo deEapevos Evpuadbevs TOV TE TOV 
tov Avyéou Booxnudtwr Kal Tov THs Udpas, évdé- 


' This period fur the completion of the labours of Hercules 
is mentioned also by the Scholiast on Homer (ZI. viii. 368) 
and Tzetzes (Chiliades, ii. 353 sq.), both of whom, however, 
may have had the present passage of Apollodorus before 
them. It is possible that the period refers to the eight years’ 
cycle, which figured prominently in the religious calendar of 
the ancient Greeks: for example, the Pythian games were 
originally held at intervals of eight years. See Geminus, 
Element. Astron. vili. 25 sqq. ed. C. Manitius ; Censorinus, 
De die natali, 18. It is to be remembered that the period of 
service performed by Hercules for Eurystheus was an expia- 
tion for the murder of his children (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12). 
Now Cadmus is said to have served Ares for eight years as 
an expiation for the slaughter of the dragon, the offspring of 
Ares (see Apollodorus, ili. 4.2). But in ’ those days, we are 
told, the ‘‘eternal year’? comprised eight common years 
(Apollodorus, l.c.). Now Apollo served Admetus for a year 
as an expiation for the slaughter of the Cyclopes (Apollodorus, 
iti. 10. 4); but according to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vii. 761), 
the per iod of Apollo’s service was not one but nine years. In 
making this statement Servius, or his authority, probably 
had before him a Greek author, who mentioned an évveatnpls 
as the period of Apollo’s service. But though évvearnpls 
means literally ‘‘nine years,” the period, in consequence of 
the Greek mode of reckoning, was actually equivalent to eight 
years (compare Celsus, De die natalt, 18. 4, ‘* Octaeteris facta, 
quae tunc enncateris vocitata, quia primus ejus annus nono 
quoque anno redibat”). These legends about the servitude 
of Cadmus, Apollo, and Hercules for eight years, render it 
probable that in ancient times Greek homicides were banished 
for eight years, and had during that time to do penance by 
serving a foreigner. Now this period of eight years was 
called a ‘‘ vreat year” (Censorinus, De die natali, 1S. 5), and 
the period of banishment for a homicide was "regularly a a 
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conveyed the kine and gave them to Eurystheus, who 
sacrificed them to Hera. 

When the labours had been performed in eight 
years and a month,! Eurystheus ordered Hercules, as 
an eleventh labour, to fetch golden apples from the 


year. See Apollodorus, ii. 8.3; Euripides, Hippolytus, 34-37, 
ad. Orestes, 1648-1645; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 20 
(fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, iii. 369) ; 
Hesychius, 8.v. dmeviavtiouds ; Suidas, $.v. awevavrioat, Hence 
it seems probable that, though in later times the period of a 
homicide’s banishment was a single ordinary year, it may 
formerly have been a ‘‘great year,” or period of eight 
ordinary years. It deserves to be noted that any god who 
had forsworn hiinself by the Styx had to expiate his fault by 
silence and fasting for a full year, after which he was 
banished the company of the gods for nine years (Hesiod, 
Theog. 793-804) ; and further that any man who partook of 
human flesh in the rites of Lycaean Zeus was supposed to 
be turned into a wolf for nine years. See Pausanias, viii. 2; 
Pliny, Naf, Hist. viii. 81; Augustine, De civitate Dev, xviii. 
17. These notions point to a nine years’ period of expiation, 
which may have been observed in soine places instead of the 
eight years’ period. In the present passage of Apollodorus, 
the addition of a month to the eight years’ period creates a 
difficulty which I am unable to explain. Ancient mathemat- 
icians defined a ‘‘ great year” as the period at the end of 
which the sun, moon, and plancts again occupy the same 
positions relatively toe each other which they occupied at the 
beginning ; but on the length of the period opinions were much 
divided. See Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 20 51 sq. Differ- 
ent, apparently, from the ‘‘great year” was the ‘‘revolving” 
(vertens) or ‘‘mundane” (mundanus) year, which was the 
period at the end of which, not only the sun, moon, and 
planets, but also the so-called fixed stars again occupy the 
positions relatively to each other which they occupied at the 
beginning; for the ancients recognized that the so-called fixed 
stars do move, though their motion is imperceptible to our 
senses. The length of a ‘‘revolving” or ‘‘imundane” year 
was calculated by ancient physicists at fifteen thousand years. 
See Cicero, Somnium Scipionis, 7, with the commentary of 
Macrobius, ii. 11. 
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KATOV emeratey aOnXov Tap ‘Eorepiowv xpucea 
pipra, Komitery.' Tauta 8é 4 ay, OUX ws Teves elTrov 
ev AtBuy, GAN emt Tod "ATAavTos év ‘T7rep- 
Bopéots: a& Adi <Pij> yypavte “Hpav? édwpncato. 
epuracce d€ auta Opakay aJavaros, Tupavos 
kat “Eyiévns, keparas eEXov EXQTOV* EXpHTo de 
pauls TAVTOLALS KAL TrOLKiNaLS. pmeTa TOUTOV SE 

Komepises épudatton, Alyhy ‘Epvdeva ‘Eorepia 
“Apeovca.® 2 TOPEVOILEVOS oUp eT ToTapov ‘Eye- 
Swpov Ke. Kuxvos de "Apeos xal Iupijvns ets 
povopaxiav avTov T poeKkareiro. "Apeos 6é TOU- 
TOV exdixobvTos Kal TUVICTAVTOS povopaxiay, 
BrnOeis KEepavvos Heros appotépwy Starvet Tv 


1 Kouierv -Aegius : Koulowy RA. 

2 Ad <Fq> ynuayts’Hpay Valckenar (comparing Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396) ; Av yhpavri“Hpa A. 

3 ‘Eomepia ’ApéBovoa Gale, Aegius: éoria épédovea A. 


1 As to the apples of the Hesperides, see Hesiod, Theog. 
215 sq.; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 394 sqq.; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396 sqg., with the Scholiast on 1396; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26; Pausanias, v. ll. 6, v. 18. 4, 
vi. 19. 8; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 3; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
li. 355 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 637 sqq., ix. 190; 
Hyginus, Fab. 30; id. Astronom. ii. 3; Scholia in Caesaris 
Germanict Aratea, pp. 382 sq., in Martianus Capella, 
ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, <ol) i. pp. 13 sqg., 130 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 38; Second Vatican Mythographer, 161). 
From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (/.c.) we learn 
that the story of Hercules and the apples of the Hesper- 
ides was told by Pherecydes in the second book of his 
work on the marriage of Hera. The close resemblance which 
the Scholiast’s narrative bears to that of Apollodorus seems 
to show that here, as in many other places, our author 
followed Pherecydes. The account given by Pherecydes of 
the origin of the golden apples is as follows. When Zeus 
married Hera, the gods brought presents to the bride. Ameng 
the rest, Earth brought golden apples, which Hera so much 
admired that she ordered them to be planted in the garden 
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Hesperides,' for he did not acknowledge the labour 
of the cattle of Augeasnor that of the hydra. These 
apples were not, as some have said, in Libya, but on 
Atlas among the Hyperboreans.?- They were pre- 
sented by Earth to Zeus after his marriage with Hera, 
and guarded by an immortal dragon with a hundred 
heads, offspring of Typhon and Echidna, which spoke 
with many and divers sorts of voices. With it the 
Hesperides also were on guard, to wit, Aegle, Ery- 
thia, Hesperia, and Arethusa. So journeying he 
came to the river Echedorus. And Cyenus, son of 
Ares and Pyrene, challenged him to single combat. 
Ares championed the cause of Cyenus and marshalled 
the combat, but a thunderbolt was hurled between 
the two and parted the combatants. And going on 


of the gods beside Mount Atlas. But, as the daughters of 
Atlas used to pilfer the golden fruit, she set a huge serpent 
to guard the tree. Such is the story told, on the authority 
of Pherecydes, by Eratosthenes, Hyginus (Astronom. ii. 3), 
and the Scholiast on the Aratea of Germanicus. 

* Here Apollodorus departs from the usual version, which 
placed the gardens of the Hesperides in the far west, not the 
far north. We have seen that Hercules is said to have gone 
to the far north to fetch the hind with the golden horns (see 
above, 11. 5. 3 note); also he is reported to have brought 
from the land of the Hyperboreans the olive spray which was 
to form the victor’s crown at the Olympic games. See Pindar, 
Olymp. iii. 11 (20) sgq.; Pausanias, v. 7.7, compare zd. v. 15.3. 

+ Compare Hyginus, fab. 31, who describes the interven- 
tion of Mars (Ares) on the side of his son Cyenus, and the fall 
of the thunderbolt which parted the combatants ; yet he says 
that Hercules killed Cycnus. This combat, which, according 
to Apollodorus, ended indecisively, was supposed to have 
been fought in Macedonia, for the Echedorns was a Mace- 
donian river (Herodotus, vii. 124, 127). Accordingly we 
must distinguish this contest from another and more famous 
fight which Hercules fought with another son of Ares, also 
ealled Cycnus, near Pagasae in Thessaly. See Apollodorus, 
il. 7. 7, with the note. Apparently Hyginus confused the 
two combats, 
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\ e ¢ tf \ \ J ; 
kat at Korepides. padov dé AtBinv SreEner. 
4 fat wn wn a 
tautys éBacireve trais Tlocerdéavos >Avtaios, ds 
tous Eévous avayxalwv Tmaratew avype. TovT@ 
Tanratew avayxalopevos ‘Hpaxdis apdpevos ap- 
pact” weTéwpov Krdoas aTréxTEeE YravovTa yap 
a > / 4 J 
yns taxupotepov® cuvéBawet yiverOat, 610 Kal 
[js reves Efacav rovrov elvar traida. 
Mera ArBunv dé Alyurrov dieEne.® Tavrns 
1 gmeviwy Aegius: petywy A. 
* &uuace R, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 a: dp- 
mace A. 
3 isxupdtepoy R: ioxupdratoy A. 
4 cuvéBawe R, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 A: 


cuveBn A. 
> Sretner Fuber: é&per A. 


‘The meeting of Herenles with the nymphs, and his 
struggle with Nerens, are related also by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396, citing as his authority 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus also probably follows. The 
transformations of the reluctant sea-god Nereus in his en- 
counter with Hercules are like those of the reluctant sea-goc 
Proteus in his encounter with Menelaus (Homer, Od. iv. 354- 
5970), and those of the reluctant sea-goddess Thetis with her 
lover Peleus (see below, iii. 13. 5). 

2 As to Hercules and Antaeus, see Pindar, Zsthmm. iv. 52 (87) 
sqq., with the Scholiast on 52 (87) and 54 (92); Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17. 4; Pausanias, ix. 11. 6; Philostratus, 
Imagines, ii. 21; Quintus Smyrnaens, Posthomerica, vi. 
285 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 363 sgqg.; Scholiast on 
Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 A (whose account agrees almost 
verbully with that of Apollodorns); Ovid, Jbts, 393-395, 
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foot through Illyria and hastening to the river 
Eridanus he came to the nymphs, the daughters of 
Zeus and Themis. They revealed Nereus to him, 
and Hercules seized him while he slept, and though 
the god turned himself into all kinds of shapes, the 
hero bound him and did not release him till he had 
learned from him where were the apples and the 
Hesperides.1 Being informed, he traversed Libya. 
That country was then ruled by Antaeus, son of 
Poseidon,? who used to kill strangers by forcing 
them to wrestle. Being forced to wrestle with him, 
Hercules hugged him, lifted him aloft,? broke and 
killed him; for when he touched earth so it was that 
he waxed stronger, wherefore some said that he was 
a son of Earth. 

After Libya he traversed Egypt. That country 


with the Scholia; Hyginus, Fab. 31; Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 
588-655 ; Juvenal, Sat. iii. 89; Statius, Zheb. vi. 893 
sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. vi. 869 (894) ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 19, 1381 (First Vatican Mythographer, 55; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 164). According to Pindar, 
the truculent giant used to roof the temple of his sire 
Poseidon with the skulls of his victims. The fable of his 
regaining strength through contact with his mother Earth 
is dwelt on by Lucan with his usual tedious prolixity. It is 
briefly alluded to by Ovid, Juvenal, and Statins. Antaeus 
is said to have reigned in western Morocco, on the Atlantic 
coast. Here a hillock was pointed out as his tomb, and the 
natives believed that the removal of soil from the hillock 
would be immediately followed by rain, which would not 
cease till the earth was replaced. See Mela, iii. 106. Ser- 
torius is said to have excavated the supposed tomb and to 
have found a skeleton sixty cubits long. See Plutarch, 
Sertorius, 9; Strabo, xvii. 3. 8, p. 829. 

3 More literally, ‘‘lifted him aloft with hugs.” For this 
technical term (&uua) applied toa wrestler’s hug, see Plutarch, 
Fabius Maximus, 23, and Alcibiades, 2. 
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éBaatreve Bovorpis Hooedaves mais Kai Avata- 
? A oN 4 2 ‘ i v 
vacons THS Laradov. obtos tovs Eévous eOvev 
ért Bwp@ Aros cata Te roytov évvéa yap ety 
agopia thy Alyurtov KcatéXaBe, Ppacios! 8é 

\ 
EXGov é€x Kumpov, partis thy émrathpny, édn 


1 ppdoros A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller: gpayios E: 
@pactos Aegius, Bekker, Hercher. Compare Ovid, Ars 
Amat. i. 649 sg. (Thrasius); Hyginus, Fab. 56 (Thasius). 


' For Hercwes and Busiris, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
18. 1, iv. 27. 28q.; Plutarch, Parallela, 38; Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, ii. 367 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 182 sq.; 2d., 
Ars Amat. 1. 647-652; Scholia on Ovid, Ibis, 397 (p. 72, 
ed. R. Ellis); Hyginus, Fab. 31 and 56; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen, viii. 300 and Georg. iii. 5; Philargyrius, on Virgil, 
Georg. ili. 5; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Zheb. xii. 
155. Ovid, with his Scholiasts, Hyginus and Philargyrius, 
like Apollodorus, allege a nine or eight years’ dearth or 
drought as the cause of the human sacrifices instituted by 
Busiris. Their account may be derived from Pherecydes, 
who is the authority cited by the Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (l.c.). Hyginus (Fab. 56) adds that the 
seer Phrasius, who advised the sacrifice, was a brother of 
Pygmalion. Herodotus, without mentioning Busiris, scouts 
the story on the ground that human sacrifices were utterly 
alien to the spirit of Egyptian religion (Herodotus, ii. 45). 
Isocrates also discredited the tradition, in so far as it relates 
to Hercules, because Hercules was four generations younger, 
and Busiris more than two hundred years older, than Perseus. 
See Isocrates, Busiris, 15. Yet there are grounds for think- 
ing that the Greek tradition was substantially correct. For 
Manetho, our highest ancient authority, definitely affirmed 
that in the city of Ilithyia it was customary to burn alive 
‘‘Typhonian men” and to scatter their ashes by means of 
winnowing fans (Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 73). These ‘‘ Ty- 
phonian men” were red-haired, because Typhon, the Egyptian 
embodiment of evil, was also red-haired (Plutarch, Isis et 
Osiris, 30 and 33). But red-haired men would commonly be 
foreigners, in contrast to the black-haired natives of Egypt ; 
and it was just foreigners who, according to Greek tradition, 
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was then ruled by Busiris,! a son of Poseidon by 
Lysianassa, daughter of Epaphus. This Busiris used 
to sacrifice strangers on an altar of Zeus in accordance 
with a certain oracle. For Egypt was visited with 
dearth for nine years, and Phrasius, a learned seer 
who had come from Cyprus, said that the dearth 


were chosen as victims. Diodorus Siculus points this out 
(i. 88. 5) in confirmation of the Greek tradition, and he tells 
us that the red-haired men were sacrificed at the grave of 
Osiris, though this statement may be an inference from his 
etymology of the name Busiris, which he explains to mean 
‘* grave of Osiris.” The etymology is correct, Busiris being 
a Greek rendering of the Egyptian bu-As-iri, ‘‘ place of 
Osiris.”” See A.Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites Buch (Leipsic, 
1890), p. 213. Porphyry informs us, on the authority of 
Manetho, that the Egyptian custom of sacrificing human 
beings at the City of the Sun was suppressed by Amosis 
(Amasis), who ordered waxen effigies to be substituted for 
the victims. He adds that the human victims used to be 
examined just like calves for the sacrifice, and that they were 
sealed in token of their fitness for the altar. See Porphyry, 
De abstinentia, iii. 35. Sextus Empiricus even speaks of 
human sacrifices in Egypt as if they were practised down to 
his own time, which was about 200 a.p. See Sextus Empiri- 
cus, p. 173, ed. Bekker. Seleucus wrote a special treatise on 
human sacrifices in Egypt (Athenaeus, iv. 72, p.172pD). In 
view of these facts, the Greek tradition that the sacrifices 
were offered in order to restore the fertility of the land or to 
procure rain after a long drought, and that on one occasion 
the king himself was the victim, may be not without signiti- 
cance. For kings or chiefs have been often sacrificed under 
‘similar circumstances (see Apollodorus, iii. 5.1; Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. ii. 97 sqg.; The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 344 sqq., 352 sqq.) ; and in ancient Egypt the 
rulers are definitely said to have been held responsible for the 
failure of the crops (Ammianus Marcellinus, xxviii. 5. 14) ; 
hence it would not be surprising if in extreme cases they 
were put to death. Busiris was the theme of a Satyric play 
by Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 452 sq. 
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Tv abopiav' tmavoacba éav Eévov dvdpa To Aut 
apaEwot kar’ Etos. Bovarpis O€ Exetvovy mpaTor 
apagtas Tov wavtw Tovs Katiovtas Eévous ecdate. 
avrAArAnPOEis odv Kai ‘HpakdHs Tots Bapmots mpoc- 
epépeto Ta b€ Seopa dtaponEas Tov re Bovoupiy 
Kal Tov éxeivou Taloa "Apdioapavta améxtecve. 

AteEv@yv b€ “Aciav? Oepyvsdpais, Acvdtwov? re- 
perl, Wpociayet. Kat Bornadtov Tivos AUGAas TOV 
ETE poy TOY Tavpwov amo Tihs apakns evwxelto 
Oucas. 0 6€ Bondarns Bonbety éavt@d py oupd- 
MevOS oTas éTL TIVOS Gpous KaTNPaTO. 10 Kal 
viv, éredav Ovwow “Hpakrge, peta Kxatapov 
TOUTO TPUTTOVOL. 


' We should perhaps read ri,v apopiay dv mavoac Gat. 
2 adofav ER: dolas A. 
3 Awdiwy ER: Awdiwy A, 


1 The Schohiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 1396) 
calls him Iphidamas, and adds ‘‘the herald Chalbes and the 
attendants” to the list of those slain by Hercules. 

2 Thermydra is the form of the name given by Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v.). In his account of this incident Tzetzes calls 
the harbour Thermydron (Chiliades, ii, 385). Lindus was one 
of the chief cities of Rhodes. 

3 Compare Conon, Narrat. 11; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 
24; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 385 sqq.; Lactantins, Divin. 
Inst, i, 21. According to all these writers except Tzetzes 
(who clearly follows Apollodorus), Hercules’s victim in this 
affair was not a waggoner, but a ploughman engaged in the’ 
act of ploughing; Philostratus names him Thiodamus, and 
adds: ‘‘ Hence a plonghing ox is sacrificed to Hercules, and 
they begin the sacrifice with curses such as, I suppose, the 
husbandman then made use of; and Hercules is pleased and 
blesses the Lindians in return for their curses.” According 
to Lactantius, it was a pair of oxen that was sacrificed, and 
the altar at which the sacrifice took place bore the name of 
bouzyyos, that is, ‘yoke of oxen.” Hence it seems probable 
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would cease if they slaughtered a stranger man in 
honour of Zeus every year. Busiris began by 
slaughtering the seer himself and continued to 
slaughter the strangers who landed. So Hercules 
also was seized and haled to the altars, but he burst 
his bonds and slew both Busiris and his son Amphi- 
damas.} . 

And traversing Asia he put in to Thermydrae, the 
harbour of the Lindians.?- And having loosed one of 
the bullocks from the cart of a cowherd, he sacrificed 
it and feasted. But the cowherd, unable to protect 
himself, stood on a certain mountain and cursed. 
Wherefore to this day, when they sacrifice to Hercu- 
les, they do it with curses.° 


that the sacrifice which the story purported to explain was 
offered at the time of ploughing in order to ensure a blessing 
on the ploughman’s labours. This is confirmed by the ritual 
of the sacred ploughing observed at Eleusis, where members 
of the old priestly family of the Bouzygai or Ox-yokers 
uttered many curses as they guided the plough down the 
furrows of the Rarian Plain. See Htymologicum Magnum, 
3.v. Bov(uvyla, p. 206, lines 47 sqq.; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Im. 
Bekker, i. 221; Hesychius, s.v. Bou(i-yns ; Paroemtographi 
Graeci, ed. E. L. Leutsch und F. G. Schneidewin, i. 388; 
Scholiast cn Sophocles, Antigone, 255; Plutarch, Praecepta 
Conjugalia, 42. Compare J. Toepffer, Alttische Gencalogie 
(Berlin, 1889), pp. 136 sq.; Zhe Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 108 sq. The Greeks seem to have deemed curses of 
special efficacy to promote the fertility of the ground ; for we 
are told that when a Greek sowed cummin he was expected to 
utter imprecations or the crop would not turn out well. See 
- Theophrastus, Historia plantarum, vii. 3.3, ix.8.8; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Conviv. vii. 2.3; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 120. Roman 
writers mention a like custom observed by the sowers of rue 
and basil. See Palladius, De re rustica, iv.9; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xix. 120. <As to the beneficent effect of curses, when 
properly directed, see further The Magic Art and the Hvolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 278 sqq. 
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Tlapiay dé "ApaBiav ‘Hpabiova xteiver taida 
rE Q “ \ } \ n 4 N % \ ‘ 

tOwvod. Kat dsa Tis AuBuns tropevOers ert Thy 
é€w Oadaccav trap “Hriov'! to détas Trapadap- 
Bave.” Kat mepatwOels eri thy iarepoy THY 
avTipu Kateto-evaey eri tov Kauedaov tov 
éoOiovra To tov Ilpounbéws rap derov, évTa 
"EB 8 \ aL “ \ \ II Oé of 

yiovns cat Ludwvos: kat tov Hpopunlea éduce, 
Seapov EdOpevos Tov THs édXaias, Kal Tapécyxe 


1 wrap’ ‘HAfov C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 
47 sq. (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv. 1396): raramAre? of A. 

2 wapadauBdave: Frazer: xatradauBavee MSS., Heyne, Wes- 
termann, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner: AapBdave: Hercher. The 
verb xataAauBavery means to seize or catch, generally with 
the implication of force or violence. It cannot mean to 
receive peaceably as a favour, which is the sense required in 
the present passage. Thus the scribes have twice blundered 
over the preposition mapa in this sentence (xaramAel, xata- 
AauBaver), 


1 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 369 sq., who as usual 
follows Apollodorus. According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 27. 3), 
after Hercules had slain Busiris, he ascended the Nile to 
Ethiopia and there slew Emathion, king of Ethiopia. 

* As to Hercules and Prometheus, see Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 15.2; Pausanias, v. 11.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 370 sq.; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1248, iv. 1396; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15; id. Fab. 31, 54, and 144 ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Hel. vi. 42. The Scholiast on Apollonius (ii. 1248) 
agrees with Apollodorus as to the parentage of the eagle 
which preyed on Prometheus, and he cites as his authority 
Pherecydes; hence we may surmise that Apollodorus is 
following the same author in the present passage. The time 
during which Prometheus suffered on the Caucasus was said 
by Aeschylus to be thirty thousand years (Hyginus, Astron. 
ii. 15); but Hyginus, though he reports this in one passage, 
clsewhere reduces the term of suffering to thirty years (Fab. 54 
and 144), 

* The reference seems to be to the crown of olive which 
Hercules brought from the land of the Hyperboreans and 
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And passing by Arabia he slew Emathion, son 
of Tithonus,! and journeying through Libya to the 
outer sea he received the goblet from the Sun. 
And having crossed to the opposite mainland he shot 
on the Caucasus the eagle, offspring of Echidna and 
Typhon, that was devouring the liver of Prometheus, 
and he released Prometheus,’ after choosing for him- 
self the bond of olive,? and to Zeus he presented 


instituted as the badge of victory in the Olympic games. 
See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 11 (20) s7q.; Pausanias, v. 7.7. The 
ancients had a curious notion that the custom of wearing 
crowns or garlands on the head and rings on the fingers was 
a memorial of the shackles once worn for their sake by their 
great benefactor Prometheus among the rocks and snows of 
-the Caucasus. In order that the will of Zeus, who had 
sworn never to release Prometheus, might not be frustrated 
by the entire liberation of his prisoner from his chains, 
Prometheus on obtaining his freedom was ordered to wear on 
his finger a ring made out of his iron fetters and of the rock 
to which he had been chained ; hence, in memory of their 
saviour’s sufferings, men have worn rings ever since. The 
practice of wearing crowns or garlands was explained by 
some people in the same way. See Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15; 
Servius, on Virgil, Hel. vi. 42; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvii. 2 ; 
Isidore, Origines, xix. 32. 1. According to one version of the 
legend, the crown which the sufferer on regaining his hberty 
was doomed to wear was a crown of willow ; and the Carians, 
who used to crown their brows with branches of willow, 
explained that they did so in imitation of Prometheus. See 
Athenaeus, xv. 11-13, pp. 671 r-673 B. In the present passage 
of Apollodorus, if the text is correct, Hercules, as the 
deliverer of Prometheus, is obliged to bind himself vicariously 
for the prisoner whom hc has released ; and he chooses to do 
so with his favourite olive. Similarly he has to find a sub- 
stitute to die instead of Prometheus, and he discovers the 
substitute in Chiron. As to the substitution of Chiron for 
Prometheus, see Apollodorus, ii. 5. 4. It is remarkable that, 
though Prometheus was supposed to have attained to immor- 
tality and to be the great benefactor, and even the creator, of 
mankind, he appears not to have been worshipped by the 
Greeks; Lucian says that nowhere were temples of Prometheus 
to be seen (Prometheus, 14). 
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~ \ r , wn 
T@® Au Netpwva OvyoKkev aBavatov! avt avtov 
OéXovta. 

¢ \ ¢ 4 

Qs d€ HKev eis ‘LYmepBopéous mpos "AtXavta, 

3 , , A ¢ “A ’ N ’ Nieae \ 
ettrovtos Ilpounbéws TO “Hpaxre? adtov eri ‘ta 

wn / 
pnra pr TwopeverOar, diadeEapevoy 66 "ATNavTOS 

, / wn 
TOV TONOY aTroaTéANELY Exeivov, Tetcbels SrEdé- 
’ ¢ 
Eato. “Arras b€ dpeyrapevos ? tap’ ‘Eorepiowy 
c an ®e ¢€ 
Tpia pra Ke mpos Hpaxréa. kal pr) Bovro- 
\ , A A 
fevos TOV ToXOV EYeV*®... KaL oOTEipay em THIS 
Kepargrns Oérxev tTowjcac0ar. Todto axovoas 
t \ A \ a“ \ , 
"AtXas, emt yns xatadels ta pha Tov TodoV 
/ \ ee > / > \c¢ a 
duedeEaTo. Kal oTws avedomevos avTa ‘Hpakris 
amnrArAaTTETO. Evloe Oé hacty ov Tapa” ATANaVTOS 
auTa haBetv, adr avtov Spéfacbar Ta phra, 
? A / 
KTéivavTa TOV PpovpovyvTa ogiv. Komioas bé Ta 

A “ e \ ¢ A 
pnra Kupuvodet édwxev. o 5€ AaBav “Hpaknrei 

* adavarov A, but wanting in E and omitted by Wagner. 
vale proposed to read Xelpwyva a@dvaroy <byta> OvhoKew avr’ 
ab’rov O€Aovra. Retaining the MS. order of the words we 
might read @yjoKxew dOavarov <bvtTa> avr’ abtrod bédAorta. 
The accumulation of participles (évra—@éAovra) is awkward 
but quite in the manner of Apollodorns. 

* For SpeWauevos we should perhaps read defdueros. For 
dpénreg 0a: means ‘‘to pluck from a tree,” not ‘‘ to receive from 
a person.” The verb is used correctly by Apollodorus a few 
lines below. 

3 Gale pointed out that there is here a gap in the text 
of Apollodorus, which can be supplied from the following 
yassage of a scholium on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 
passage of a s rs : g 
1396: 7a wer pijAa aités pnow aroloew Evpucbel, roy 3 ovpavdy 
exéAevoev exelvov avéxew avt’ abtov. 5 S& ‘HpaxrAts bwo- 


oxduevos, BdAm dvremeOncev avTdy TE “ATAaYTL. hv yap elmer 
> “ , s 
avuT@ 5 TMpounbeds btrodeuevos, cerevew delardar roy obvpardr, 
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Chiron, who, though immortal, consented to die in 
his stead. 

Now Prometheus had told Hercules not to go him- 
selfafter the apples but to send Atlas, first relieving 
him of the burden of the sphere; so when he was 
come to Atlas in the land of the Hyperboreans, he took 
the advice and relieved Atlas. But when Atlas had 
received three apples from the Hesperides, he came 
‘to Hercules, and not wishing to support the sphere 
<he said that he would himself carry the apples to 
Eurystheus, and bade Hercules hold up the sky in 
his stead. Hercules promised to do so, but succeeded 
by craft in putting it on Atlas instead. For at the 
advice of Prometheus he begged Atlas to hold up 
the sky till he should>! put a pad on his head. 
When Atlas heard that, he laid the apples down on 
the ground and took the sphere from Hercules. And 
so Hercules picked up the apples and departed. But 
some say that he did not get them from Atlas, but 
that he plucked the apples himself after killing the 
guardian snake. And having brought the apples he 
gave them to Eurystheus. But he, on receiving 


1 The passage in angular brackets is wanting in the 
manuscripts of Apollodorus, but is restored from the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 1396), who quotes as his 
authority Pherecydes, the writer here seemingly followed by 
Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. The story of the 
contest of wits between Hercules and Atlas is represented in 
one of the extant metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
which were seen and described by Pausanias (v. 10. 9). See 
my note on Pausanias (vol. iii. pp. 524 sq.). 


€ws ov oneipay em) Thy Kepadhy moinoera. In this passage I 
read avéxew and omeipay for éyew and whpay, which appear 
to be the readings of the MSS. In the parallel passage of 
Pausanias (v. 11. 5) we read of odpavdy nad yijvy “AtAas avéxwr. 
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cowpynaato: tap ov N\aBovca ’AOnva radu avta 
WTEKOMLT EV’ GOLOV yap ouK WY avTa TePhvat Tou. 

Awdéxatov aOnrov € emeTayn KépBepov é&" Acdou 
Kopitery. exe dé OUTOS TpELS pev KUVOD Kepands, 
THY be ovpay dpaxovtos, Kata &€ Tov vorou 
TavToiwy eiyev Odewr Kehards. pédAXwV ovV él 
TovTov amrévat HAGE TpOs KvpoXrrov eis "EXevaiva, 
Bovropevos punOjvar [Hv dé ove éEov Eévots ToTeE 
puveta Oat, emeLonmep Oeros! Tudou mais ryevo- 
[ev08 envio]. ea Suva pevos 66 (dety Ta pvorijpia 
CET ELTED OVK TY YVLGMEVOS TOV Kevtavpov 2 hovor, 
ayvicOeis ume Kvpodrov tote éuunbn. Kat 
Tapayevopevos evi Taivapov tis Aaxwvixis, od 


1 @erds Ri: Oéaorios A. 
2 kevtavpwy K, Scholiast on Homer, Jl. viii. 368: «xevrav- 


pov A. 


1 As to Hercules and Cerberus, see Homer, Jl. viii. 366 sqq., 
Od. xi. 623 sqq.; enacchydidss, Epinic. v. 56 sqq.; Euripides, 
Hercules furens, 23 sqq., 1277 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. Zoey 
iv. 26.1; Pausanias, ii. 31. 6, ii. 35. 10, i. 18. 13, in. 25. 58q., 
Ve 20s ds UKs ote Od). Tzetzes, Chiliades, li. 388- 405 (who 
seems to follow Apollodorus) ; ‘Scholiast. on Homer, Jl. viii. 
368; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 410 sgg.; Hyginus, Fab. 31; 
Seneca, Agamemnon, 859 sqq., Hercules furens, 50 sqq.; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 20 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 57). Ancient writers differ as 
to the number of Cerberus’s heads. Hesiod assigned him fifty 
(Theog. 311 sq.); Pindar raised the number to a hundred 
(Scholiast on Hones Zl, viii. 368), a liberal estimate which 
was accepted by Tzewes in one place (Schol. on Lycophron, 
699) and by Horace in another (Odes, ii. 13. 34). Others 
reduced the number to three. See Sophocles, Trachinias, 
1098 ; Euripides, Hercules furens, 24 and 1277; Pausanias, 
iii. 25.6; Horace, Odes, ii. 19. 29 sqq., iii. 11. 17 sqg.; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 483, Aen. vi. 417 sqq.; Ovid, ALTetamorph. iv. 451 
sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 151; Seneca, Agamemnon, 62, Hercules 
furens, T8334. Apollodor us apparently seeks to reconcile 
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them, bestowed them on Hercules, from whom Athena 
got them and conveyed them back again; for it was 
not lawful that they should be laid down anywhere. 
A twelfth labour imposed on Hercules was to bring 
Cerberus from Hades. Now this Cerberus had three 
heads of dogs, the tail of a dragon, and on his back 
the heads of all sorts of snakes. When Hercules 
was about to depart to fetch him, he went to Eumol- 
pus at Eleusis, wishing to be initiated. However it 
was not then lawful for foreigners to be initiated : 
since he proposed to be initiated as the adoptive son 
of Pylius. But not being able to see the mysteries 
because he had not been cleansed of the slaughter of 
the centaurs, he was cleansed by Eumolpus and then 
initiated.2, And having come to Taenarum in Laconia, 


these contradictions, and he is followed as usual by Tzetzes 
(Chiliades, ii. 390 sqq.), who, however, at the same time 
speaks of Cerberus as fifty-headed. The whole of the 
present passage of Apollodorus, from the description of 
Cerberus down to Hercules’s slaughter of one of the kine 
of Hades, is quoted, with a few small variations, by a 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. viii. 368. See Dindorf’s edition of 
the Scholia, vol. 1. p. 287. The quotation is omitted by Bekker 
in his edition of the Scholia (p. 233). 

2 As to the initiation of Hercules at Kleusis, compare 
Dicdorus Siculus, iv. 25. 1; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 394. 
According to Diodorus, the rites were performed on this 
occasion by Musaeus, son of Orpheus. Elsewhere (iv. 14. 3) 
the same writer says that Demeter instituted the lesser 
Eleusinian mysteries in honour of Hercules for the purpose 
of purifying him after his slaughter of the centaurs. The 
statement that Pylius acted as adoptive father to Hercules 
at his initiation is repeated by Plutarch (Theseus, 33), who 
~ mentions that before Castor and Pollux were initiated at 
Athens they were in like manner adopted by Aphidnus. 
Herodotus says (viii. 65) that any Greek who pleased might 
be initiated at Eleusis. The initiation of Hercules is repre- 
sented in ancient reliefs. See A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 425 sqq. 
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THs “Atéou! xataBdoews TO oTOmLov éaTt, 
6ia@ ToUTOU KaTyEL.2 omnvixa bé eldov avTov al 
wuxat, xwpis Meredypov cai Medovons tips 
Dopyoves epuyov. éml dé Ty Topydva 76 Epos 
WS Swoav ErKel, Kal Tapa ‘Eppot pavOaver OTL 
KEVOV elo@Aov eoTl. ™notov b¢ TOV “Audov 
TUA@Y yevopuevos Oncéa evpe cai IetpiPovy tov 
Iepoed ovns puna TEvopevov yapov Kai dca TovTo 
deBevta. ear dpevor dé ‘Hpakréa Tas Xetpas 
copeyou WS avacTna opevot o1a Tis exelvov Bias. 
0 6€ Oncéa peev AaBopevos THS Yerpos TYVELPE, 
Hepdoyy 6é davacricat Bovropevos THS Ys 


1 ris “Aidov kataBacews EFA, Scholiast on Homer, JU. viii. 
368 : ris eis “Aidouv kataBaoews Heyne (conjecture), Wester- 
mann, Hercher, Wagner. 

* cate: Scholiast on Homer, viii. 368, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miller, Bekker, Hercher: ame: A: émfe: L, Wagner. 





* Compare Euripides, Hercules furens, 23 sqq.; Pausanias, 
xxv. 5; Seneca, Hercules furens, 807 sqgg. Sophocles seems 
to have written a Satyric drama on the descent of Hercules 
into the infernal regions at Taenarunm. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. ron Pearson, vol, i. pp. 167 sq. According 
to another account, Hercules descended, not at Taenarum 
but at the Achernsian Chersonese, near Heraclea Pontica on 
the Black Sea. The marks of the descent were there pointed 
out toa great depth. See Xenophon, Anabasts, vi. 2. 2. 

2 So Bacchylides (Epinic. v. 71 sqq.) represents Hercules 
in Hades drawing his bow against the ghost of Meleager in 
shining armour, who reminds the hero that there is nothing 
to fear from the souls of the dead ; so, too, Virgil (Aen. vi. 
290 sqq.) describes Aeneas in Hades drawing his sword on the 
Gorgons and Harpies, till the Sibyl tells him that they are 
mere flitting empty shades. Apollodornus more correctly 
speaks of the ghost of only one Gorgon (Medusa), because of 
the three Gorgons she alone was mortal. See Apollodorus, 
i. 4. Compare Homer, Od. xi. 634 sq. 

i ca Theseus and Pirithous in hell, see Apollodorus, 
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where is the mouth of the descent to Hades, he 
descended through it.!. But when the souls saw him, 
they fled, save Meleager and the Gorgon Medusa. 
And Hercules drew his sword against the Gorgon, as 
if she were alive, but he learned from Hermes that 
she was an empty phantom.? And being come near 
to the gates of Hades he found Theseus and Piri- 
thous,? him who wooed Persephone in wedlock 
and was therefore bound fast. And when they 
beheld Hercules, they stretched out their hands 
as if they should be raised from the dead by his 
might. And Theseus, indeed, he took by the hand 
and raised up, but when he would have brought up 


Epitome, i. 23 sq.; Homer, Od. xi. 631 ; Euripides, Hercules 
furens, 619 ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 1, 101 sqq., with the 
Scholiast on 101; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26. 1, iv. 63. 4 sq.; 
Pausanias, i. 17. 4, IX O14 Oy Xi 20.95 Apostolius, Cent. iii. 
36 ; Suidas, S.v. Aorar ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 
1368 ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 392 sqq., 617 sq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 
79 sq., iv. 7. 27 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 79; Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 
13; Servius, on Virgil Aen. vi. 617 ; Scriptores rerum ‘mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 18 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 48). “rhe general opinion seems to have been 
that Hercules rescued Theseus, but that he could not save 
Pirithous. Others, however, alleged that he brought up both 
from the dead (Hyginus, lc.) ; others again affirmed that he 
brought up neither (Diodorns Siculus, iv. 63. 5). A dull 
rationalistic version of the romantic story converted ‘Wades 
into a king of the Molossians or Thesprotians, named 
Aidoneus, who had a wife Persephone, a daughter Cora, and 
a dog Cerberus, which he set to worry his daughter’ s suitors, 
promising to give her in marriage to him who could master 
the ferocious animal. Discovering that Theseus and Pirithous 
were come not to woo but to steal his daughter, he arrested 
them. The dog made short work of Pirithous, but Theseus 
was kept in durance till the king consented to release him at 
the intercession of Hercules. See Plutarch, Theseus, 31. 4 
and 35. 1 sg.; Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 5; Pausanias, i. 17. 4, 
i. 18. 4, ii. 22. 6, ili. 18.5; J. Tretzes, Chiliades, ii. 406 sqq. 
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APOLLODORUS 


/ 3 A 3 / iN XN Ni > 
KIVOUPLEVIS ADHNKEV. ATEKVALTE b¢ Kat Tov AoKa- 
Aahov TéTpoV. Bovropevos &€ alwa Tais wuxais 
Tapacxer bat, play TOV “Atéov Boav ameagager. 
o O€ vénov auras Mevoirns 0 Kev@wvipor 4 ™ p0- 
oS 6S manny ‘parva, _Angdeis 
pEos* Kal TAS Teupas eareayels * vIr0 Tlepoe- 
povns map} 1). aiToovTos d6€ avTOU [dovtava 
TOV KepBepor, érwétakev 0 Tovrea ayety Xeopis 
ov elXev 6TwY Kpatobvra. o 6€ evpov avTov 
ert Tats mUAats TOD "Axépovtos, TO TE Owpaxt 
oupmedpary jLevos Kal TH AeovTh svaxerrandets, 
meptBarov TH Kepary TAS XEipas OUK avixe® 
KpaTov Kai dry Xov TO Onptov, & ews emelce, KALTTEP 
SAKVOLEVOS vITO Tob Kara THhv ovpav SpaKovTos. 
avrAAaBwv ovv avtov HKe Oia Tpotlhvos monoa- 

\ > / 3 / \ = 
peevos THY avaBacw. "AcKkddadov peéev ody 
Anpryjtynp éroinoey wtov,® “Hpaxrys &€ EvpucGet 
detEas Tov KépBepov mari éxopuicer eis “ Ardov. 

VI. Meta 6€ tovs aOXovs “Hpakr js adptxomevos 

> 4 . / \ ¥ 3 / 3 \ \ 

eis OnBas Meyapay pév Edwxev lorXdw, avtos 6€ 
wn / > / wv 3 f 

yiyat Oedwv éervvOdvero Etvputov Oixarias 
it A 

duvaotnv aOrov mpotefecxévar’ tov “lors THs 

Ovyatpos yapov TO vixyoavte ToEiKH & avtov TE 

: Busey yEDY Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 397, Aegius : Kv@wrtuou 


E. ® mpoxadeaduevos Faber : mpoonadreoduevos KA. 
* megos Faber: wéocov EA. t kareayels Ki: xaredtas A. 


b , ie > >A , Hie 
ovK avijke... Spaxovros Ih: od avixe, xaitwep Saxvouevos 
umd TOU KATA ie ovpayv SpdKxovTos, Kpara@y ex Tov TpaxnAoy Kal 

ayxwy Td Onplov meioe A. 8 @rov Aegius: bvoyv EA. 


7 mporeBerxévat KL: mporeOjvac RR®B: mporedetvar C. 
8 rotinh KE: roticny A. 


1 See Apollodorus, i. 5. 3. ; 
> Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, ii. 396 sqq.. who calls the 
herdsman Menoetins. 
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Pirithous, the earth quaked and he let go. And he 
rolled away also the stone of Ascalaphus.! And 
wishing to provide the souls with blood, he 
slaughtered one of the kine of Hades. But 
Menoetes, son of Ceuthonymus, who tended the kine, 
challenged Hercules to wrestle, and, being seized 
round the middle, had his ribs broken; 2 howbeit, he 
was let off at the request of Persephone. When 
Hercules asked Pluto for Cerberus, Pluto ordered 
him to take the animal provided he mastered him 
without the use of the weapons which he carried. 
Hercules found him at the gates of Acheron, and, 
cased in his cuirass and covered by the lion’s skin, he 
flung his arms round the head of the brute, and 
though the dragon in its tail bit him, he never 
relaxed his grip and pressure till it yielded? So he 
carried it off and ascended through Troezen.4 But 
Demeter turned Ascalaphus into a short-eared owl,® 
and Hercules, after showing Cerberus to Eurystheus, 
carried him back to Hades. 

VI. After his labours Hercules went to Thebes 
and gave Megara to Iolaus,® and, wishing himself to 
wed, he ascertained that Eurytus, prince of Oechalia, 
had proposed the hand of his daughter Tole as a 
prize to him who should vanquish himself and_ his 

$ Literally, ‘‘ till he persuaded (it).” 

4 Compare Pausanias, ii. 31.2. According to others, the 
ascent of Hercules with Cerberus took place at Hermione 
(Pausanias, ii. 35. 10) or on Mount Laphystius in Boeotia 
(Pausanias, 1x. 34. 5). 

*’ Compare Ovid, Metamorph. v. 538 sqq._ As to the short- 
eared owl (470s), see D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary 
of Greek Birds, pp. 200 sq. 

§ With this and what follows down to the adventure with 
Syleus, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31 (who seems to be 


following the same authority as Apollodorus) ; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii, 412-435. 
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APOLLODORUS 


\ \ nw A 
Kal TOUS matoas auT@ UTUpPXOVTas. apixopevos 
ovv ets Otyadiav Kat TH TOEtKH KPELT TOY aur ov 
yevopuevos ovK ETUYE TOU yapou, "Ipitou pEev TOd 
mpecButépov TaY Tatdwy AéyovTos SLdovar TO 
‘Hpaxcre? tiv “lorxnv, Edputou b€ Kat tav AovTray 
atayopevovtTwy Kat Sedotxévat REyovT@Y py 
TexvoTolnodmevos Ta yevynOnooueva mdrLv 
, 9 n 

aTOoKTEeLVy. pet ov ToAD 6€ KAaTELcoVv é& 
EvBoias tro AvtorAvKov Bowv, Liputos pev 
3 , e » ¢ , f a # 
evoutvey up Hpaxrréovs yeyovevat tovTo, Idzitos 
b€ amioTo@v adixvettat pos ‘Hpakhéa, Kat ouv- 
Tuy@yv Heovte é€x Depov? avtTe, cerwmKote THY 

> “ ” 

amobavotcay "Adknotiv *AdpiTe, Taparanet 

“ \ / ¢ 
avéntica tas Boas. “Hpakrjs be vrioyvettac: 
/ iN; 9 wn 
kal Eevifer péev avtov, pavels 66 avOis amo TOY 
mh / »” > \ ~ a \ 
Vcpuv@iwv EpptYrev QUTOV TELX OY. KadapOjvar dé 
Deda Tov dovoy agixvetta ™ pos Nyréa° IlvAtwv 
my obTos duvdorns. ATWO apévou 6€ NnAréws 
abrov Ova THY Tpos KvpuToy Piriay, ets “ApuKras 
, \ na ¢ 4 

Tapayevouevos uo AniboBov tod ‘Imaodvtov 
Kabaipetar. Kataoxeels O€ Serv voow dia Tov 
9 , , > \ . ’ e > 

Idutou dovov, es Aerghovus Tapayevopevos atrad- 

1 vevyndnodueva i: yevnoopeva R: yevynodueva A. 
2 bepav R: popay A. 


1 Compare Scholiast on Homer, JI. v. 392; Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 260 sqqg., with the Scholiast on 266 ; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 545. 

2 As he a killed the children he had by Megara. See 
“polloloruss | 5 4512, 

3 The son is told somewhat differently by Homer (Qd. 
xxl, 23-30). According to him, Iphitus had lost twelve 
mares (not oxen) and came in search of them to Hercules, 
who murdered him in his house and kept the mares. A 
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sons in archery.! So he came to Oechalia, and 
though he proved himself better than them at 
archery, yet he did not get the bride; for while 
Iphitus, the elder of Eurytus’s sons, said that Iole 
should be given to Hercules, Eurytus and the others 
refused, and said they feared that, if he got children, 
he would again kill his offspring.2 Not long after, 
some cattle were stolen from Euboea by Autolycus, 
and Eurytus supposed that it was done by Her- 
cules; but Iphitus did not believe it and went to 
Hercules. And meeting him, as he came from 
Pherae after saving the dead Alcestis for Admetus, 
he invited him to seek the kine with him. Hercules 
promised to do so and entertained him; but going 
mad again he threw him from the walls of Tiryns.* 
Wishing to be purified of the murder he repaired to 
Neleus, who was prince of the Pylians. And when 
Neleus rejected his request on the score of his friend- 
ship with Eurytus, he went to Amyclae and was 
purified by Deiphobus, son of Hippolytus.4 But 
being afflicted with a dire disease on account of the 
murder of Iphitus he went to Delphi and inquired 


Scholiast on Homer (Od. xxi. 22) says that the mares had 
been stolen by Autolycus and sold by him to Hercules. 
Another Scholiast on the same passage of Homer, who 
refers to Pherecydes as his authority, says that Hercules 
treacherously lured Iphitus to the top of the wall, then hurled 
him down. As to the quest of the mares and the murder of 
Iphitus, see also Sophocles, Trachiniae, 270-273 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 31. 2 sg. (who says that Hercules himself stole 
the mares out of spite at Eurytus) ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
417-423 ; Scholiast on Homer, JJ. v. 392. Apollodorus seems 
to be the only writer who substitutes cattle for mares in this 
story. 

‘Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 4 sg.; Scholiast on 
Homer, JZ. v. 392. 
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Naryiy érruvO aveTo THs: yooov. [LH XPT Lwbovars 
be avt@ Tis Ilv@ias tov Te vaov cudav iOede, Kal 
TOV tpimoba Bactdaaas catacKkevatey) pavtetov 
” / ‘ ? A ’ / ¢ \ 
idtov. paxouévou dé avt@ ’AToAXNVOS, 0 Leds 
inot pécov QUT OY KEepavvov. Kal TOUTOV dsadv- 
Oevteov TOV TpoTroY, AapBavec XpNe mov “Hpaknr4s, 
Os éNeyer amarraryiy avT@ THS vo ou éaeo Oat 
mpaderre Kal pla ern Ratpeicavte kal Sovte 
Towny tov dovov tiv Tysny Evpitm. tod oe 
xpnopod Sobévtos “Eputs “Hpaxréa mimpacxer: 
\ 2 \ > a ? / > bd 2: 

Kal avtTov wveitac ‘Onddryn ‘lapddvov,” Baot- 
Nevovoa Avodav, % THY HyE“oviay TeAEVT@V O 
ynuas Tu@dos KaTténNiTTe. THY bev ovY TELHY 

“a ” > , ¢€ na 
xoptabetoav Kvputos ov tpocedéEato, ‘Hpaxrjijs 
dé ’Oudarn Sovrevwv tots pév wept thy "Edecov 
Képxwmas ovrdraBov édnoe, XvrAda Fé ey 


1 katacxevacew E: natrackevacer A. 


* jiapdSadvov R (second hand), Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 430: 
iopddvov KA. The MSS. of Pausanias similarly vary between 
the forms iapdavov and iopSdvov as the name of a river in 
Elis. See Pausanias vi. 21. 6, with the critical notes of 
Schubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Bliimner. 


1 As to the attempt of Hercules to carry off the tripod, see 
Plutarch, De EI apud Delphos, 6; id. De sera numinis 
vindicta, 12 (who says that Hercules carried it off to Phenens); 
Pausanias, ili. 21. 8, vili. 37. 1, x. 13. 7 sq.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. ix. 29 (43) ; Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 
16. 42 ; Hyginus, Fab. 32; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vill. 300. 
The subject was often represented in ancient art; for example, 
it was sculptured in the gable of the Treasury of the Siph- 
nians at Delphi ; the principal pieces of the sculpture were 
discovered by the French in their excavation of the sanctuary. 
See k. Bourguet, Les ruines de Delphes (Paris, 1914), pp. 76 
sqq.. and my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 274 sq. 

* As to Hercules and Omphale, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
247 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 5-8; Lucian, Dialog. 
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how he might be rid of the disease. As the Pythian 
priestess answered him not by oracles, he was fain to 
plunder the temple, and, carrying off the tripod, to 
institute an oracle of his own. But Apollo fought 
him,! and Zeus threw a thunderbolt between them. 
When they had thus been parted, Hercules received 
an oracle, which declared that the remedy for his 
disease was for him to be sold, and to serve for three 
years, and to pay compensation for the murder to 
Eurytus. After the delivery of the oracle, Hermes 
sold Hercules, and he was bought by Omphale,” 
daughter of Iardanes, queen of Lydia, to whom 
at his death her husband Tmolus had bequeathed 
the government. Eurytus did not accept the compen- 
sation when it was presented to him, but Hercules 
served Omphale as a slave, and in the course of his 
servitude he seized and bound the Cercopes at 
Ephesus ;? and as for Syleus in Anlis, who compelled 


deorum. xiii.2; Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 45; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 425 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xxi. 22; 
Joannes Lydus, De magistratibus, iii. 64 ; Ovid, Herozdes, 
ix. 55 sqq.; Hyyinus, Fab. 32; Seneca, Hercules Oetacus, 371 
sqq.; Statius, Zheb. x. 646-649. According to Pherecydes, 
cited by the Scholiast on Homer (Il.c.), Hermes sold Hercules 
to Omphale for three talents. The sum obtained by his sale 
was to be paid as compensation to the sons of the murdered 
[phitus, according to Diodorus (J.c.). The period of his ser- 
vitude, according to Sophocles (Z'rachiniae, 252 sq.), was 
only one year; but Herodorus, cited by the Scholiast on 
Sophocles (Trach. 253), says that it was three years, which 
agrees with the statement of Apollodorus. 

* As to the Cercopes, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 7; 
Nonnus, in Mythographi Graeci, ed. A.Westermann, Appen- 
diz Narrationum, 39, p. 375; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 431, 
v. 73 sqq.; Zenobius, Cent. v. 10; Apostolius, Cent. xi. 19. 
These malefactors were two in number. Hercules is said to 
have carried them hanging with their heads downward from 
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APOLLODORUS 


AvAtL! ToUs TapLtovtas Eévous oxaT TEL avayKa- 
Covta, guy Tals piCats Tas apTédous Kavaas” peTa 
THs Ovyatpos Fevodonns* améxresve. kab 7 poo- 
oX@v ynow Aohixn, To ‘Ixapov oO pa iOeoy TOUS 
aiyadots mpoopepomevov EBarpe, Kai THY vioov 
avTt Aoktxns Ikapiay éxddecev. avti tovtou Aai- 
danros év Ilion etxova TapaTAnciav KaTecKevaceEr 
¢ wn WA \ > ; ¢ A f 
Hpakret iv vuxrtos ayvonaas “Hpakrjs Meo 
\ ec v v 2 a \ s 
Baroy ws EM TVOUY en Ange. KaQ ov Ge V povoy 
éNaTpEevEe TAP ‘Oupary, NeyeTat Tov éTl KoAyous 
Troov yevéerOas Kal THY TOU Kadvdwviov xampou 


1 év AdA& WA, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner: év Avdig Pierson, 
Westermann: rdv Avdior Gale: ey abAGur or ey aumeAaur 
Heyne (conjecture): év @vAAid&: Hercher. But Heyne’s con- 
jecture év aumeA@ui may be right; for a place Aulis in Lydia 
is otherwise unknown, and the mention of the vineyards 
seems essential to the sense. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 31. 7, Svdéa 5€ tovs wapidvras Eévous cuvapmaCovtTa Kal rovs 
GuncA@vas oxanrew avayadovra; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
432 sq., Suada xa Toy Avéiov, BiaCovras robs E€vous || rovs 
aumeAwvas avTav oxamtew dovrclas tpdmw. Tzetzes appears 
to have made two men out of Syleus the Lydian: his version 
favours Gale’s conjecture in the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus. The passage should perhaps be rewritten as follows: 
Zvdéa 5€ Tov Avdiov Tobs wapidvras E€vous <Tovs &umeAavas> 
oKanTEy avayKaCovTa, oly Tats pilars Tas aumédAous avacmacas 
KTA. See the next note. 

2 xavoas E: oxavas A: omacas Meineke. We should per- 
haps read évacracas, comparing Tzetzes, Chiliades, 11. 435, 
Kal mpobeAvuvous avacTa Kal TovTOV Tas auméAous. The up- 
rooted vines are shown at the feet of Hercules and Syleus in 
uv vase-painting. See W.H. Roscher, Lewikon d. griech. w 
rom. Myth. iii. 1622. 

3 Sevodduns EC: Eevodicns R®B, Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 434. 





a pole. They are so represented in Greek art. See W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i il. 1166 sqq. 
‘The name Cercopes seems to mean ‘‘ tailed men,” (from Képxos, 
‘*tail’’). One story concerning them was that they were 
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passing strangers to dig, Hercules killed him with his 
daughter Xenodice, after burning the vines with the 
roots.4 And having put in to the island of Doliche, he 
saw the body of Icarus washed ashore and buried it, 
and he called the island Icaria instead of Doliche. In 
return Daedalus made a portrait statue of Hercules 
at Pisa, which Hercules mistook at night for living 
and threw a stone and hit it. And during the time 
of his servitude with Omphale it is said that the 
voyage to Colchis? and the hunt of the Calydonian 


deceitful men whom Zeus punished by turning them into 
apes, and that the islands of Ischia and Procida, off the 
Bay of Naples, were called Pithecusae (‘‘ Ape Islands”) after 
them. See Harpocration, s.v. Képrwy ; Eustathius, on Homer, 
Od. xix. 247, p. 1864; Ovid, Afetamorph, xiv. 88 sgqg. Accord- 
ing to Pherecydes, the Cercopes were turned into stone. See 
Scholiast on Lucian, Alexander, 4, p. 181, ed. H. Rabe. The 
story of Hercules and the Cercopes has been interpreted as a 
reminiscence of Phoenician traders bringing apes to Greek 
markets. See O. Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums 
(Innsbruck, 1887), p. 1. The interpretation may perhaps be 
supported by an Assyrian bas-relief which represents a Hercu- 
lean male figure carrying an ape on his head and leading 
another ape by a leash, the animals being apparently brought 
as tribute to a king. See O. Keller, op. cit., p. 11, fig. 2; 
Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de ? Art dans l Antiquité, ii. 547, 
fig. 254. 

1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31.7; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
il. 432 sqg.; Conon, Narrat. 17. Euripides wrote a satyric 
play on the subject. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 575 sqg. The legend may be based on 
a custoin practised by vine-dressers on passing strangers. Sec 
W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, pp.12,53sq.,who, 
for the rough jests of vine-dressers in antiquity, refers to 
Horace, Sat. i. 8. 28 sqq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xviii. 26. 66. (249). 

2 That is, the voyage of the Argo. See above, i. 9. 16 sqq. 
As to the hunt of the Calydonian boar, see above, i. 8. 2 sqq. 
As to the clearance of the Isthmus by Theseus, see below, 
iii. 16, and the Epitome, i. 1 sqq. 
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Onpav, Kat Onoéu tapayevopevoy &x Tportivos 
Tov IcOpov cadapar. 

Mera d€ tiv \aTpetay amraddaryels THS vooov 
emt “INtov érXet TEVTNKOVTOPOLS oKxTwKaLOEKa, 
cuvabpoicas atpatov avopav dapioTav éxovalws 
JedovTav otparever Bat. KataTAevaoas bé és 
"Ticov thv pev TOV veav dvrakyv "Ovcrel Kateé- 
Aumrev, avTOs S€ peTa THY ArAXrAWY apLoTéwY Opya 
él tiv wow. Tapayeropevos b€ éml Tas vais 
guy T@ TAHOE Aaopédwv ’Orer€a peév arréxTerve 
payxopevov, utredacbels! 86 bd Tav peta “Hpa- 
KNéous. errohlopKEtTo. THs O€ ToALopKias éve- 
otwons pijEas TO Tetyos TeXapa@v mpwtos etanr ev 
ELS THY TOALY, Kal peTa TODTOY Hpaxr7rs. ws dé 
eJedoato Terapova Tp@rov sioehn hub ore oma- 
OL MEVOS TO Eidos em’ autov wpua,® undéva GéXov 
€aUTOD <peiTTOVa vopites Bat. ouvd@y d€ TODTO 
Terxap@v rAiGouvs wAnoiov Keuévovs cuvnOpotce, 
ToD 6€ époyévou Ti mpatror Bwyov elrev ‘Hpak- 
Néous KatTacKevdle KadXLviKkov. 6 6é ératvécas, 
@S ELA THY Toru, Katatofevoas Aaopédovta Kat 
TOUS Tatdas avtod Xepts Tloddpxov, Terapowve 
apeotetov “Horovnv tyv Aaopuédovtos Ouyatépa 


1 GmeAacdelts A: &meAadels R®, Heyne, Westermann, Miil- 
ler, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. On the form of the aorist 
é\agels, see Veitch, Greek Verbs (Oxford, 1879), p. 240. 

* Spua Ke: afer A, Wagner. 

1 As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see 
Homer, Jl. v. 640— 643, 648-651; Pindar, Isthm. vi. 26 (3 38) 
sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 382 ; a Tzetzes, Chiliades, 11. 443 
sq.3 id, Schol. on Lycophron, ot: Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 2138 
217, xiii. 22 9.; Flyginus, Lab: 'g9. The account given by 
Diodorus agrees so closely in matter, though not in words, 
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boar took place, and that Theseus on his way trom 
Troezen cleared the Isthmus of malefactors. 

After his servitude, being rid of his disease he 
mustered an army of noble volunteers and sailed for 
Ilium with eighteen ships of fifty oars each.) And 
having come to port at Ilium, he left the guard of 
the ships to Oicles ? and himself with the rest of the 
champions set out to attack the city. Howbeit Lao- 
medon marched against the ships with the multitude 
and slew Oicles in battle, but being repulsed by the 
troops of Hercules, he was besieged. The siege 
once laid, Telamon was the first to breach the wall 
and enter the city, and after him Hereules. But 
when he saw that Telamon had entered it first, he 
drew his sword and rushed at him, loath that anybody 
should be reputed a better man than himself.” Per- 
ceiving that, T'elamon collected stones that lay to hand, 
and when Hercules asked him what he did, he said he 
was building an altar to Hercules the Glorious Vic- 
tor.2 Hercules thanked him, and wlien he had taken 
the city and shot down Laomedon and his sons, except 
Podarces, he assigned Laomedon’s daughter Hesione 


with that of Apollodorus that both authors probably drew on 
the same source. Homer, with whom Tzetzes agrees, says 
that Hercules went to Troy with only six ships. Diodorus 
notices the Homeric statement, but mentions that according 
to some the fleet of Hercules numbered ‘‘ eighteen long ships.” 

2 As to Oicles at Troy, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 32. 3 ; 
Pausanias, viii. 36. 6, who says that his tomb was shown 
near Megalopolis in Arcadia. Sophocles seems to have 
written a play called Ovcles, though there is some doubt as 
to the spelling of the name. Sec The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A.C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 119. 

+ This incident is recorded also by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 469) ; but according to him the title which Telamon 
applied to Hercules at the altar was Averter of Ills (Aleai- 
kakos), not Glorious Victor (Kallinikos). 
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didwot, Kal TAUTY cvyxXwpel Tov UXMAROT OV | Ov 
1) OeXev ayer Bau, THs 5€ aipoupévns Tov adeAdov 
Tloéapxnv, edn Setvy mpa@rov avtov dSoddrov 
yevéoOat, Kal TOTe TL ToTe Sovaay «avT avTov! 
NaBety avtov. 1 b€ TimpacKopLévoyv THY KANXUTT- 
> , a “A » / ee 
pav aderoméevn ths xehars avrédmxevr OOev 
‘ 

odapens Upiapos é€er7On. 

VIT. Wnvéovt05 68 aro Tpotas ae 
Hpa yanrerovs éreue” yeruovas: ep 
y / v; \ > / > \ 2%? 9 
ayavaktnoas Leds éxpéuacev autny €& Ontenen 
mpoceTrer O€ ‘Hpaxrns 7H Ke: Kat vouioavtes 

> N e a \ wv / a 
avtov ot K@or AnoTpiKoV ayery oTOXOY, Bad- 

/ a 
NovTes ALGols TrpoaTAciy éxwAvOY. Oo b€ BLaca- 
> \ \ S$ e \ N / 

fEvOS auTny vuKTOs® Eire, Kai Tov PBaatrEa 
Evpurvnop, A oTuTanaias maida kal Locerdavos, 
EXTELVED. ETpwOn Oé card THY baynv ‘Hpaxhfjs 
v7o Xadxwdovtos, cat Aros efapTrda avr os avTOV 
ovdev errabe. tropOrnaas 6€ K@ fee dv “AOnvas 4 
els DPréypav, kal peta Oewv Katetrodeunoe 
Tivyavtas. 

' S00cav avr’ avtod I: Sota’ avr’ abtay A. 


) 


> Ermeuve WA: éewémeuye conjectured by Heyne, whio rightly 
observed that ériméumew is the usual word in this connexion. 
Compare i. 9. 24, Hpitome, tii. 4, vi. 5. 

* abrhv vurros Wagner: Thy vinta A. 

+ -A@nvas Gale, Hey ne (comparing i. 6. 1): *A@nvav Wes- 
termann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, apparently 
following the MSS. 


Compare Sophocles, Ajax, 1299-1: 303 ; Scholiast on 
Homer, J2. viii. 284; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 216 sq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 89. 

2 This derivation of the name Priam from the verb priamat, 
‘“to buy,” is repeated, somewhat more clearly, by Tzetzes, 
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asa prize to Telamon! and allowed her to take with 
her whomsoever of the captives she would. When 
she chose her brother Podarces, Hercules said that 
he must first be a slave and then be ransomed by her. 
So when he was being sold she took the veil from her 
head and gave it as a ransom; hence Podarces was 
called Priam.? 

VII. When ‘Hercules was sailing from ‘Troy, Hera 
sent grievous storms,? which so vexed Zeus that he 
hung her from Olympus.* Hercules sailed to Cos,° 
and the Coans, thinking he was leading a piratical 
squadron, endeavoured to prevent his approach by a 
shower of stones. But he forced his way in and 
took the city by night, and slew the king, Eurypylus, 
son of Poseidon by Astypalaea. And Hercules was 
wounded in the battle by Chalcedon; but Zeus 
snatched him away, so that he took no harm. And 
having laid waste Cos, he came through Athena's 
agency to Phlegra, and sided with the gods in their 
victorious war on the giants.° 


Schol. on Lycophron, 34, Moddpeny émplaro, Sbev Kat exAnen 
Tpiauos. Compare Hyginus, fab. 89, Podarci, filio cius infants, 
regnum dedit, qui postea Priamus est appellatus, awd row 
molagdar. For the bestowal by Hercules of the kingdom on the 
youthful Priam, compare Seneca, Z'roadcs, 718 sqq. 

3 See Homer, Il. xiv. 249 sqq., xv. 24 sqq. 

4 See Apollodorus, i. 3. 5. 

* With the following account of Hercules’s adventures in 
Cos, compare the Scholiasts on Homer, Jl. 1. 590, xiv. 255 ; 
J. T'zetzes, Chiliades, ii. 445 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 363 sq. 
The Scholiast on Homer (IJ. xiv. 255) tells us that the story 
was found in Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus probably follows 
in the present passage. 

& See Apollodorns, i. 6. 1 sq. 
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Mer ov modv b€ er Abyetav oT pareveTo, 
auvab poicas ‘A pradexov oT parov Kat maparaBav 
eGerXovTas To? ato TtHS “EXdbos dprorewy. 
Avyeias dé tov ad’ ‘“Hpaxréovs TOA MOV aKovov 
katéatnoey "Hrelwv otpatnyous Evputov kal 
Kréatov cupdvets, ot duvapes Tous ToTe avOpe- 
mous umepéBarXov, tatdes b€ H}aav Modtovns Kat 
Axropos, éréyovto 6€ Tlocedavos: "“Antwp é 
aderpos 7; ay Adyetov. cuveBn bé ‘Hpacnet KaTa 
THY oTpateiay voohaa: Ova TOUTO Kal omovbas 
™ pos TOUS Modovicas € e701} 04.70. ot 5é€ baTepov 
émuyvovTes aUTOV vooobrTa, émtTiOevTat TO OTpPA- 
TEVLATL Kal KTelvoUaL TOANOUS. TOTE pev ODD? 
avey@pnoe “Hpaxnrijs: avis be THS TpiTNS 
icOuiddos Tedovpévns, "Hyetov tous Monzovidas 
Tepravrwy avvOutas, év Knrewvais évedpevoas 
toutous HpaxrHs amréxtetve, Kal oTpateva dmevos 
évt THY Huy eide Tv TOA. Kal KTEelvas peTa 
tov Tatdov Avyeiav Katnyaye Puréa, cal TOvTe 
tTHv Bactretay eSwxev. EOnKxe 5€ kal Tov ‘Odvp- 


1 rev aorav A, Westermann, Miiller. aardéy is rightly 
omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Heyne. 


DI 


2 oby EF: ody otk A. 


1 For the expedition of Hercules against Angeas, see 


Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 1; Pausanias, v. i. 10 sq., v. 2.1, 
vi. 20. 16; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. x. 31 (40). 

? As to Eurytus and Cteatus, who were called Actoriones 
after their father Actor, and Moliones or Molionides, after 
their mother Molione, see Homer, J. ii. 621, xi. 709 sq., 751 
$9g., Xxiii. 6388; Pausanias, v. 1. 10 sqg., v. 2. 1 sg. and 5. 
According to some, they had two bodies joined in one 
(Scholiast on Homer, JU. xxiii. 638, 639). According to others, 
they had each two heads, four hands, and four feet but only 
one body (Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xi. 709). Compare Ensta- 
thius, on Homer, JJ. xi. 749, p. 882. The poet Ibycus spoke 
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Not leng afterwards he collected an Arcadian 
army, and being joined by volunteers from the first 
men in Greece he marched against Augeas.! But 
Augeas, hearing of the war that Hercules was levying, 
appointed Eurytus and Cteatus? generals of the 
Eleans. They were two men joined in one, who 
surpassed all of that generation in strength and were 
sons of Actor by Molione, though their father was 
said to be Poseidon; now Actor was a brother of 
Augeas. But it came to pass that on the expedition 
Hercules fell sick ; hence he concluded a truce with 
the Molionides. But afterwards, being apprized of 
his illness, they attacked the army and slew many. 
On that occasion, therefore, Hercules beat a retreat ; 
but afterwards at the celebration of the third Isth- 
mian festival, when the Eleans sent the Molionides to 
take part in the sacrifices, Hercules waylaid and 
killed them at Cleonae,? and marching on Elis took 
the city. And having killed Augeas and his sons, he 
restored Phyleus and bestowed on him the kingdom.! 
He also celebrated the Olympian games® and 


of them as twins, born of a silver egg and ‘‘ with equal heads 
in one body ” (icoxepdarous Evtyviovs). See Athenaeus, ii. 50, 
pp. 57 sq. Their story was told by Pherecydes (Scholiast on 
Homer, JJ. xi. 709), whom Apollodorus may have followed in 
the present passage. 

+ Compare Pindar, Olymp. x. 26 (32) sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 33. 3; Pausanias, ii. 15.1, v. 2. 1. 

4 Compare Pindar, Olymp. x. 34 (43)sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 33. 4; Pausanias, v. 3.1; Scholiast ou Homer, Jl. xi. 700. 

> Hercules is said to have marked out the sacred precinct 
at Olympia, instituted the quadriennial Olympic festival, and 
celebrated the Olympic games for the first time. See Pindar, 
Olymp. iii. 3.sq., vi. 67 sqq., x. 43 (51) sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 14. 1 sq., v. 64.6; Pausanias, v. 7.9, v. 8.1 and 3 sq.; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 41; Scholiast on Homer, J1. 
x1. 700; Hyginus, Fab. 273. 
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miaxov ayova, [léXorros te Bwpov iSpvcato, Kal 
Gear dwdexa Bopous é&! édetuaro. 

Mera dé THY TAS. "HXtd0s adwow eotpdrevoev 
er ITvAov, Kat THY TONY éN@V Tlepexvpevov 
KTELVEL TOV GNKLMLOTATOV Tov Nmréws Tatowy, Os 
petaBadrov TAS poppas EMAXETO. tov 6é NnAca 
Kal TOUS maidas avrod xepis Néoropos ame. 
KTELVED" oTos 66? veos av Tapa Tepnvtous éT pé- 
eto. Kxata b€ THv pdynv Kal “Aldnv étpwce 
IIvr cous Bonotvra. 

‘Edrov 6€ thy Uvarov éotpatevev ért Aaxedai- 
pova, pete Oety Tovs ‘ImoKxdwvtos Tratéas OéXwv* 
wpyileto mev yap avTots Kat 6107 Nyret ouvepa- 
xNTay, padrov dé wpyicOn btu Tov Acxupviou 
mTaioa uméxtevav. Oewpévou yap avtoo Ta 
‘Immoxowvtos Bacineta, éxdpapwv KvoOY TOV 
Modortixa@y® én’ avtov épépeto: o Sé Barav 
ALGov émétuye TOU KuvOS, exTpoxacayTes SE Oi 


1 eg Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: é£7}s 
A, Westermann. 2 obtros yap KE. 
3 Modorrix@y Aegius: podmiucay A. 


1 Apollodorus is probably mistaken in speaking of an altar 
of Pelops at Olympia. The more accurate Pansanias describes 
(v. 13. 1 sq.) a precinct of Pelops founded by Hercules at 
Olympia and containing a pit, in which the magistrates 
annually sacrificed a black ram to the hero: he does not 
mention an altar. As a hero, that is, a worshipful dead man, 
Pelops was not entitled to an altar, he had only a right to a 
sacrificial pit. For sacrifices to the dead in pits, see Homer, 
Od. xi. 23 sqq.; Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 274; Pausanias, ix. 39. 6; Fr. Pfister, 
Der Reliquienkult am Altertum, pp. 474 Sqq- 

2 As to the six double altars, each dedicated to a pair 
of deities, see Pindar, Olymp. v. 4 (8) sqq.. x. 24 (30) sy.: 
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founded an altar of Pelops,! and built six altars of 
the twelve gods.” 

After the capture of Elis he marched against 
Pylus,? and having taken the city he slew Pericly- 
menus, the most valiant of the sons of Neleus, who 
used to change his shape in battle.4 And he slew 
Neleus and his sons, except Nestor; for he was a 
youth and was being brought up among the Geren- 
ians. In the fight he also wounded Hades, who was 
siding with the Pylians.® 

Having taken Pylus he marched against Lacedae- 
mon, wishing to punish the sons of Hippocoon,® for 
he was angry with them, both because they fought 
for Neleus, and still angrier because they had killed 
the son of Licymnius. For when he was looking at 
the palace of Hippocoon, a hound of the Molossian 
breed ran out and rushed at him, and he threw a 
stone and hit the dog, whereupon the Hippocodntids 


Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. v. 4 (8) and 5 (10), who cites 
Herodorus on the foundation of the altars by Hercules. 

3 As to the war of Hercules on Pylus, see Homer, JI. v. 
392 sqq., xi. 690 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, J. ii. 396 ; Pausa- 
nias, ii. 18.7, 11. 26.8, v. 3.1, vi. 22.5, vi. 25.2 sq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 451 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 549 sqq. 

4 See Apollodorus, i. 9. 9, with the note. 

5 See Homer, JI. v. 395 sqq.; Pausanias, vi. 25. 2 sq. Inthe 
same battle Hercules is said to have wounded Hera with 
an arrow in the right breast. See Homer, Jl. v. 392 sqq.; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter, from 
whom we learn that Panyasis mentioned the wounding of the 
goddess by the hero. Again, in the same fight at Pylus, we 
read that Hercules gashed the thigh of Ares with his spear 
and laid that doughty deity in the dust. See Hesiod, Shield 
of Hercules, 359 sqq. 

§ As to the war of Hercules with Hippocoon and his 
sons, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 5 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, 
ii1.10. 6, ii. 15. 8-6, iii. 19. 7, viii. 53. 9. 
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‘lwmoKxowptTioat Kat TUTTOVTES aVTOV TOlS oKUTA- 
ots améxTeivav. Tov d€ TOVTOU BdvaTov EKdLK@V 
oTpaTeay ert ANaxedatpovious | avv7O po.te. Kat 
TAPAryEVopLEvos eis “Apxadiay nEtov Kypéa peTa 
TOV maser & Ov eiyev elKooe Tuppanely. dedims dé 
Kypevs pI) KATANTOVTOS avrod Teyéav ‘Apyetor 
ETLOTPUTEVTOVTAL, TIV oT pareiay nPVELTO. “Hpa- 
KrARS de map “AOnvas AaBov év vopig YArKH ” 
Boarpuxov TPopyovos Zreporn ® TH Kndéws Ouya- 
Tpl didwoow, elm ay, éav emin oTpaTos, Tpls ava- 
axovons <éx>* TOY TEL OV TOV Boorpuxov Kab pI) 
mpoidovans | > TooTHY TOV TONE [LOY eve Oar. TOU- 
Tov yevouevou Kidevds peta tov Talbwv éotpa- 
TEVE, Kal KaTa THY panne AUTOS Te Kal of TrAibes 
avTOD TEXEUTMAL, Kal T pos TOUTOLS ‘Ipixrijs ° 0 
TOD “Hpaxréovs aber hos. ‘Hpaknjjs dé xTEivas 
Tov ‘Immoxowvta Kal Tovs Tatéas avTov <Kai>' 
yelpwodpevos TH TOA, Tuvddpewy Katayayor 
THv Bactrelay TapeOwKe TOUT. 

Tlapewv O€ Teyéay "Hpaxdijs THY Abyny *AXeod 
Guyatépa ovaay ayvowv EdGerpev. 1) S€ Texodaa 

! Aanedatuoviovs E: AaceSamoviay A: Aaredatuova Hercher. 
2 xadKn Es xadxots A. 
Srepomn HA: ’Aepdwy Pausanias, vill. 44. 7, Hercher. 
éx inserted by Aegius. 
mpoidovans HA: mpooidovons Heyne (conjecture). 
"IdixrTs Es “Ipirros A. 
cat inserted by Hercher. 


we Se 


a Ow 


1 Compare Pausanias, vill. 47. 5. 

* As to the story of Hercules, Auge, and Telephus, see 
Apollodorus, iii. 9.1; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 7-12 ; Strabo, 
xii. 1. 69, p. 615 ; Pausanias, vill. 4. 9, vili. 47. 4, vin. 48. 7, 
viii. 54. 6, x. 28. 8; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 206 ; 
Hyginns, Fab. 99 sq. The tale was told by Hecataeus (Pausa- 
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darted out and despatched him with blows of their 
cudgels. It was to avenge his death that Hercules 
mustered an army against the Lacedaemonians. And 
having come to Arcadia he begged Cepheus to join 
him with his sons, of whom he had twenty. But 
fearing lest, if he quitted Tegea, the Argives would 
march against it, Cepheus refused to join the expe- 
dition. But Hercules had received from Athena a 
lock of the Gorgon’s hair in a bronze jar and gave it 
to Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, saying thatif an army 
advanced against the city,she was to hold up the 
lock of hair thrice from the walls, and that, provided 
she did not look before her, the enemy would be 
turned to flight.!. That being so, Cepheus and his sons 
took the field, and in the battle he and his sons 
perished, and besides them Iphicles, the brother of 
Hercules, Having killed Hippocoon and his sons 
and subjugated the city, Hercules restored Tyndareus 
and entrusted the kingdom to him. 

Passing by Tegea, Hercules debauched Auge, not 
knowing her to be a daughter of Aleus.2— And she 


nias, viil. 4. 9, vili. 47. 4), and was the theme of tragedies by 
Sophocles and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 146 sqq., 436 sqq.; The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 46 sqq., ii. 70 sqq. 
Different versions of the story were current among ancient 
writers and illustrated by ancient artists. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 4. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 75 sq.). One of these versions, 
which I omitted to notice in that place, ran as follows. On 
a visit to Delphi, king Aleus of Tegea was warned by the 
oracle that his daughter would bear a son who would kill his 
maternal uncles, the sons of Aleus. To guard against this 
catastrophe, Aleus hurried home and appointed his daughter 
priestess of Athena, declaring that, should she prove unchaste, 
he would put her todeath. As chance would have it, Hercules 
arrived at Tegea on his wavy to Elis, where he purposed to 
make war on Augeas. The king entertained him hospitably 
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Kkpupa to Bpepos Katédeto ev TO TEMEVEL THS 
‘AOyvas. Aotue@ * oe Ths Xwpas PU ewpouerns, 
"Areos eloed Gav els TO TEHEVOS Kal epevynaas TAS 
THs Ovyar pos adivas EUPE. TO pev otv Bpédhos 
€lS TO HapOéviov dpos €&éeTo. Kal ToUTO Kara 
Oewv tiva mpovotav éowOn: Ondiy péev yap aprtt- 


1 rome. Wagner conjectures Aiug, comparing iil. 9. 1. 


in the sanctuary of Athena, and there the hero, flushed with 
wine, violated the maiden priestess. Learning that she was 
with child, her father Aleus sent for the experienced ferry- 
man Nauplius, father of Palamedes, and entrusted his daughter 
to him to take and drown her. On their way to the sea the 
girl (Auge) gave birth to Telephus on Mount Parthenius, and 
instead of drowning her and the infant the ferryman sold 
them both to king euthras in Mysia, who, being childless, 
married Auge and adopted Telephus. See Alcidamas, Odyss. 
14-16, pp. 179 sq., ed. Blass (appended to his edition of Anti- 
phon). This version, which represents mother and child as 
sold together to Teuthras, differs from the version adopted 
by Apollodorus, according to whom Auge alone was sold to 
Tenthras in Mysia, w hile her infant son Telephus was left 
behind in Arcadia and reared by herdsmen (iii. 9.1). The sons 
of Aleus and maternal uncles of Telephus were Cepheus 
and Lyecurgus (Apollodorus, iii. 9. 1). Ancient writers do 
not tell us how Telephus fulfilled the oracle by killing 
them, though the murder is mentioned by Hyginus (Fab. 
244) and a Greek proverb-writer (Paroemiographt Graect, 
ed. Leutsch et Schneidewin, vol. i. p. 212). Sophocles 
appears to have told the story in his lost play, The 
Mysians; for in it he described how Telephus came, silent 
and speechless, from Tegea to Mysia (Aristotle, Poetics, 
24, p. 1460a, 32, ed. Bekker), and this silence of Telephus 
seems to have been proverbial. For the comic poet Alexis, 
speaking of a greedy parasite who used to gobble up his 
dinner without exchanging a word with anybody, says 
that, ‘che dines like speechless Telephus, answering all 
questions put to him only with nods” (Athenaeus, x. 18, p- 
421). And another comic poet, Amphis, describing the 
high and mighty airs with which fishmongers treated “their 
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brought forth her babe secretly and deposited it in 
the precinct of Athena. But the country being 
wasted by a pestilence, Aleus entered the precinct 
and on investigation discovered his daughter's 
motherhood. So he exposed the babe on Mount 
Parthenius, and by the providence of the gods it was 
preserved: for a doe that had just cast her fawn 


customers in the market, says that it was a thousand times 
easier to get speech of a general than of a fishmonger ; for if 
you addressed one of these gentry and, pointing to a fish, 
asked ‘‘ How much?” he would not at first deign to look at 
you, much less speak to you, but would stoop down, silent as 
Telephus, over his wares ; though in time, his desire of lucre 
overcoming his contempt of you, he would slap a bloated 
octopus and mutter meditatively, as if soliloquizing, ‘‘ Six- 
pence for him, and a bob for the hammer-fish.” This latter 
poet explains incidentally why Telephus was silent ; he says 
it was very natural that fishmongers should hold their tongue, 
‘for all homicides are in the same case,” thus at once inform- 
ing us of a curious point in Greek law or custom and gratify- 
ing his spite at the ‘‘ cursed tishmongers,” whom he compares 
to the worst class of criminals. See Athenaeus, vi. 5, p. 224 DE. 
As Greek homicides were supposed to be haunted by the 
ghosts of their victims until a ceremony of purification was 
performed which rid them of their invisible, but dangerous, 
pursuers, we may conjecture that the rule of silence had to 
be observed by them until the accomplishment of the purifica- 
tory rite released them from the restrictions under which 
they laboured during their uncleanness, and permitted them 
once more to associate freely with their fellows. As to the 
restrictions imposed on homicides in ancient Greece, see 
Psyche’s Task, 2nd ed. pp. 113 sqq.; Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament, i. 80, 83 sqg. The motive of the homicide’s silence 
may have been a fear lest by speaking he should attract the 
attention, and draw down on himself the vengeance, of his 
victim’s ghost. Similarly, among certain peoples, a widow is 
bound to observe silence for some time after her husband’s 
death, and the rule appears to be based on a like dread of 
exciting the angry or amorous passions of her departed 
spouse by the sound of the familiar voice. See Folh-lore in 
the Old Testament, iii. 71 sqq. 
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TOKOS Eaos Umea x ev AUTO, Toupeves oe GVENO- 
pevot TO Bpédhos TojAepov éxddeoav aro. Avyny 
b€ Gbmxe Navid 76 Mocetdavos vmepoptov amep- 
TOMO aL. 0 dé TevO paves TO TevO pavias ewe 
avutTny Suvdetn, KaKELvOS yuvaira, ET OLNTATO. 

Tapayevopevos 88 ‘“Hpaxdijs eis Kadrvddva THY 
Oivéws Ouyartépa Aniaverpav EMVNTTEVETO,. Kal 
laTraaioas umép TOV YAO aurijs T™ pos "Aye- 
A@OV elKeao LevOv Taupe _MepleKrace TO Erepov 
TOV KEpaTov. Kal THY ev Anuiverpay a pel, TO 
be KEepas "AyEeA@os AauBaver, Sous avtl TOUTOU 
TO THS ‘Apanrdeias. ‘ApdnrOea dé Hv Aipoviov” 
Ovyarnp, 7 Képas eve Tavpou. TOUTO O€, WS 
Pepexvdns Neyer, Ouvapuy elye® ToravTnV woTE 
Bpwrov 1) woTov, dep <dv> evEarTtd+ Tis, Tapé- 
yew adOovov. 

1 éuvnorevero HA: euvnorevoatro, Argument of Sophocles, 
Trachiniae (é« ris "AmoAAoSa@pou BiBAoOnnns). 

2 Aluoviov Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 50, Aegius: apuevlov A. 

3 elxe Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Faber, Miiller, 
Hercher: xe: EA, Westermann, Bekker, Wagner. 


+ Orep dv ebtaito Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: ome 
g yp ’ P 
ebéaito HA. 


1 Apollodorus seems to derive the name Telephus from 
énAn, ‘‘a dug,” and éragos, ‘a doe.” 

2? When Hercules went down to hell to fetch up Cerberus, 
he met the ghost of Meleager, and conversing with him pro- 
posed to marry the dead hero’s sister, Deianira. The story 
of the match thus made, not in heaven but in hell, is told by 
Bacchylides (Hpinic. v. 165 sqq.), and seems to have been 
related by Pindar in a lost poem (Scholiast on Homer, Jl. 
xxi. 194). As to the marriage of Hercules, with Deianira at 
Calydon, the home of her father Oeneus, see also Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 34. 1, 


2 On the sty cote rou ith the river Achelous, see 
Sophocles ; s Siculus, iv. 35. 3 sq.; 
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gave it suck, and shepherds took up the babe and 
called it Telephus.1 And her father gave Auge to 
Nauplius, son of Poseidon, to sell far away in a 
foreign land ; and Nauplius gave her to Teuthras, the 
prince of Teuthrania, who made her his wife. 

And having come to Calydon, Hercules wooed 
Deianira, daughter of Oeneus.? He wrestled for her 
hand with Achelous, who assumed the likeness of a 
bull; but Hercules broke off one of his horns.2 So 
Hercules married Deianira, but Achelous recovered 
the horn by giving the horn of Amalthea in its stead. 
Now Amalthea was a daughter of Haemonius, and 
she had a bull’s horn, which, according to Pherecydes, 
had the power of supplying meat or drink in abun- 
dance, whatever one might wish.* 


Dio Chrysostom, Or. Ix.; Scholiast on Homer, ZJ. xxi. 194 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 1-88; Hyginus, Fab. 31 ; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 20, 131 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 165). According to Ovid, the river-god turned 
himself first into a serpent and then into a bull. The story 
was told by Archilochus, who represented the river Achelous 
in the form of a bull, as we learn from the Scholiast on Homer 
(2.c.). Diodorus rationalized the legend in his dull manner 
by supposing that it referred to a canal which the eminent 
philanthropist Hercules dug for the benefit of the people 
of Calydon. 

4+ According to some, Amalthea was the goat on whose 
milk the infant Zeus was fed. From one of its horns flowed 
ambrosia, and from the other flowed nectar. See Calli- 
machus, Hymn to Zeus, 48 sq., with the Scholiast. Accord- 
ing to others, Amalthea was only the nymph who owned the 
goat which suckled the god. See Kratosthenes, Cataster. 13: 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 13; Ovid, Fasti, v. 115 sqq. Some 
said that, in gratitude for having been nurtured on the animal's 
milk, Zeus made a constellation of the goat and bestowed 
one of its horns on the nymphs who had reared him, at the 
same time ordaining that the horn should produce whatever 
they asked for. See Zenobius, Cent. ii. 48. As to the horn, 
see A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1. 501 sq. 
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Lrpatevee d¢ “Hpaxrhs pera Karvdwriwv ext 
Ocompwtovs, kai Tod érov “Edupay, is éRaci- 
Aeve DvAas,! ‘Actudoyy TH Tovtov OBvyarpi 
cuveNOav TmatIp Trnroréuou? yivetat. dvaten@v 
dé map avtois, wéuwas mpos @€dorioy éewra pev 
KaTéxew Edeye Taidas, Tpets 5é ets OnBas amo- 
oTéAXEV, TOUS dé NOLTTOUS TETTaPaKOVTA TépTrELY 
eis Lapdo Tv vicov ém amoixiav. yevopévoy 
Sé TovTwy evwyotpevos tap Oivet® KxovdvdAw 
wrAnEas* améxtevev “ApyttéXous traida Kivo- 
nov? Kata yxerpov Sudorvta: cuyyevs dé Oivéws 
oUTOS. GAN O Mev TATHP TOD TaLOds, AKoUaLWS 


1 @idas Argument of Sophocles, Truchiniae: pdsas A: 
évAevs Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1. 

2 Tanmodéuov Aryument of Sophocles, Trachiniae (compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1): rpiwroAguou A. 

> rapa Oiver Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniaé: map oiveiny 
wat A. 1 matoas Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

5 Evvouov Argument of Sophacles, Trachiniae. He is 
named “Evvouos by ‘Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 50; 
Chiliades, ti. 456) and Ebpivouos by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
SO. oe 


1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1, who gives Phyleus 
as the name of the king of Ephyra, but does not mention the 
name of his daughter. According to Pindar (Olymp. vii. 23 
(40) sq., with the Scholiast), the mother of Tlepolemus by 
Hercules was not Astyoche but Astydamia. 

2 'I’he sons referred to are those whom Hercules had by the 
fifty daughters of Thespius. See Apollodorus, ii. 4. 10. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 29, who says that two (not 
three) of these sons of Hercules remained in Thebes, and that 
their descendants were honoured down to the historian’s 
time. He informs us also that, on account of the youth of 
his sons, Hercules committed the leadership of the colony to 
his nephew Iolaus. As to the Sardinian colony see also 
Pausanias, i. 29. 5, vii. 2. 2, ix. 23. 1, x. 17. 5, who says 
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And - Hercules marched with the Calydonians 
against the Thesprotians, and having taken the city 
of Ephyra, of which Phylas was king, he had inter- 
course with the king’s daughter Astyoche, and 
became the father of Tlepolemus.! While he stayed 
among them, he sent word to Thespius to keep 
seven of his sons, to send three to Thebes and to 
despatch the remaining forty to the island of Sardinia 
to plant a colony.? After these events, as he was 
feasting with Oeneus, he killed with a blow of his 
knuckles Eunomus, son of Architeles, when the lad 
was pouring water on his hands; now the lad was a 
kinsman of Oeneus.? Seeing that it was an accident, 


(x. 17.5) that there were still places called Iolaia in Sardinia, 
and that Iolaus was still worshipped by the inhabitants down 
to his own time. As the Pseudo-Aristotle (Mirab. Auscult. 
100, p. 31, in Westermann’s Scrzptores rerum mirabilium 
Graect) tells us that the works ascribed to Iolaus included 
round buildings finely built of masonry in the ancient Greek 
style, we can hardly doubt that the reference is to the 
remarkable prehistoric round towers which are still found in 
the island, and to which nothing exactly similar is known 
elsewhere. The natives call them nouraghes. They are built 
in the form of truncated cones, and their material consists of 
squared or rough blocks of stone, sometimes of enormous size. 
See Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans l Antiquité, iv. 
22 sqq. The Sardinian Iolaus was probably a native god or 
hero, whom the Greeks identitied with their own Iolaus on 
account of the similarity of his name. It has been surmised 
that he was of Phoenician origin, being identical with Esmun. 
See W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), 
pp. 282 sqq. 

3 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv 36. 2; Pausanias, ii. 13.8; 
Athenaeus, ix. 80, pp. 410 F-411 4; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
50-51; 27d. Chiliades, ii. 456 sq. From Athenaeus (/.c.) we 
learn that the story was told or alluded to by Hellanicus, 
Herodorus, and Nicander. The victim’s name is variously 
given as Kunomus, Ennomus, Eurynomus, Archias, Cherias, 
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yeyepnuevou Tod avpBeRnKoTos, TUvEyvmpovel, 
‘Hpakdijs 6€ kata Tov vopoyv Thy duyny vropéevey 
nOere, kat duéyvo! mpos Knyuea eis Tpaxiva 
atievat. ayov dé Aniavetpav éri totauov Ev- 
nvov Hxev, év & Kabefouevos Nécaos 6 Kévraupos 
Tous Tmaptortas * SuerropOueve utcOov, Néywv Tapa 
Oeav tnv TwopOpuetay eihndévar dvd diKatocvrny.® 
autos pev ovv “HpakAjs tov trotapov 81éBn,* 
Aniavepav 6€ picOdv aitnOets émétpere Néoow* 
diaxopifew. 0 b€ d:aTropOuevov avy émrexelpel 
BualecOar. ris S& avaxpayovons aicPopevos 
‘Heawrys éFeXOovta Néacov érokevoev eis tH 
capdiav. o dé wéAN@V TeNEUTaY TPOTKANED aLEVOS 
Antavepav eirev, es Céroe hirtpov pos ‘Hpaxréa 
exe, TOV TE yovoy dv adHKe KaTA TIS ys Kal TO 
puey €k TOD TpavpaTos Ths aKidos alwa ovppiEar. 
9 O€ TOLnTAaGA TOUTO éhvAATTE Tap EaUTI.. 
AtveEcov O€ “HpakdrHs tiv Apvorav xwopar, 
aTopav TpoPdys,® atravTijcav7os' Oerodapavros 


1 Séyvw Commelinus: 5) éyvw A, Argument of Sophocles, 
Trachiniae. 

* mapibytas Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius: 
mwapamAéovtras A, Genobius, Cent. i. 33. 

* 31a 7d Sixaos efvar Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

* S:eBy Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Heyne, Miiller : 
Sujet EA, Zenobius, Cent. 1. 33, Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 

° éwétpewe Necow K, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : 
emetpewer Eow RAD. 

® kal tpodis amopév Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

* $ravthoavros Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 





and Cyathus. He was cupbearer to Oenens, the father-in-law 
of Hereules. The scene of the tragedy seems to have been 
generally laid at Calydon, of which Oeneus was king (Apollo- 
dorus, i. 8. 1), but Pausanias transfers the scene to Phlius. 
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the lad’s father pardoned Hercules; but Hercules 
wished, in accordance with the law, to suffer the 
penalty of exile, and resolved to depart to Ceyx at 
Trachis. And taking Deianira with him, he came to 
the river Evenus, at which the centaur Nessus sat 
and ferried passengers across for hire,! alleging 
that he had received the ferry from the gods for 
his righteousness. So Hercules crossed the river by 
himself, but on being asked to pay the fare he en- 
trusted Deianira to Nessus to carry over. But he, in 
ferrying her across, attempted to violate her. She 
eried out, Hercules heard her, and shot Nessus to 
the heart when he emerged from the river. Beiitg at 
the point of death, Nessus called Deianira to him 
and said that if she would have a love charm to 
operate on Hercules she should mix the seed he had 
dropped on the ground with the blood that flowed 
from the wound inflicted by the barb. She did so 
and kept it by her. 

Going through the country of the Dryopes and 
being in lack of food, Hercules met Thiodamas 


1 As to Hercules and Nessus, and the fatal affray at the 
ferry, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 555 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 36. 3 sqq.; Strabo, x. 2. 5, p. 451; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
lx.; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangeli, ii. 2. 15 sq.; Nonnus, 
in Westermann’s Mythographt Graecit, Appendix Narra- 
tionum, xxvii. 8. p. 371; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
50-51 ; td. Chiliades, ii. 457 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
101 sgg.; Hyginus, Fab. 34; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 
300; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Vheb. xi. 235; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
20 sq., 181 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 165). The tale was told by Archilochus 
(Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212). Apollo- 
dorus’s version of the story is copied, with a few verbal 
changes and omissions, by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), but as usual 
without acknowledgment. 
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eA TOUUTOS TOV éTEpov TOY Taupov Avoas Kal 
opatas’ evaxnaato.” ws dé prev * els Tpaxiva 
T pos Kyuxa, uTobexGeis vm’ avtov Apvotras 
KATETTONELNT ED. 

Abus de exeiOev oppn dels Alryepiep Bacvnrei 
Awpéwv TUvEHaXnoe AaniOar yap mepl v8 
Opwv €TONELOUY avT@ Kopavou oTPATHYOOVTOS, o 
dé TrodlopKovpevos ‘émexadécato To” ‘Hpakréa 
BonOov emt [eepes THS ys. Bonfjoas dé ‘Hpa- 
KAAS Tren TELE Keépwvov peta nat ddr\ov, Kal 
THY yay amacay mapeswney éhevd epav aure. 
améKTeve S€ Kal Aaoyopay * peta TOV TEKVOD, 
Baciréa Apvorer, év ‘AmoA@vos Tepever Saivv- 
pevov, UBpurrny ovTa Kat Aamidav TUMpLaXor 
maptovta dé “Itwvov® eis povopayiay mpoexanré- 


1 Adoas Kat apatas Aryument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : 
Avoas EA, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker: @dcas 
Wagner (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
1, 1212, @toas evwxeiro). 

* edwxnoato Ki: edwyxetro Aryument oy Sophocles, Trachi- 
_ niae, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212. 

3 heey Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniue. 

+ Aaoydpay R, Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 466, Aevius: Aayo- 
pay A. 

> Irwvov Miiller, Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 37. 4; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “Itwv): Toy A: “Irwva 
Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius, Commelinus, 
Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher. 


1 As to Hercules and Thiodamas, compare Callimachus, 
Hymn to Diana, 160 sg., with the Scholiast on 161 (who calls 
Thiodamas king of the Dryopians) ; Nonnus, in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Graect, -lppendix Narrationum, xxviii. 6, hs 
370 sqg.; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 7 1212 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliudes, ii. 464 sg. From the Scholiast on 
Apollonius (/.c.), we learn that the tale was told by Phere- 
cydes, whom Apollodorus may here be following. The story 
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driving a pair of bullocks; so he unloosed and 
slaughtered one of the bullocks and feasted.1 And 
when he came to Ceyx at Trachis he was received 
by him and conquered the Dryopes.? 

And afterwards setting out from there, he fought 
as an ally of Aegimius, king of the Dorians.? For the 
Lapiths, commanded by Coronus, made war on him 
in a dispute about the boundaries of the country; and 
being besieged he called in the help of Hercules, 
offering him a share of the country. So Hercules 
came to his help and slew Coronus and others, and 
handed the whole country over to Aegimius free. 
He slew also Laogoras,’ king of the Dryopes, with 
his children, as he was banqueting in a precinct of 
Apollo; for the king was a wanton fellow and an ally 
of the Lapiths. And as he passed by Itonus he was 


seems to be a doublet of the one told about Hercules at 
Lindus in Rhodes. See Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11, with the note. 

2 On the reception of Hercules by Ceyx, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 36.5; Pausanias, i. 32.6. As to the conquest of 
the Dryopians by Hercules, see Herodotus, viii. 43, compare 
73; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1 sq.; Strabo, viii. 6. 13, p. 373; 
Pausanias, iv. 34. 9 sg.; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mytho- 
graphi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxix. 6, p. 371; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212,1218 From 
these accounts we gather that the Dryopians were a wild 
robber tribe, whose original home was in the fastnesses of 
Mount Parnassus. Driven from there by the advance of the 
Dorians, they dispersed and settled, some in Thessaly, some 
in Euboea, some in Peloponnese, and some even in Cyprus. 
Down to the second century of our era the descendants of the 
Dryopians maintained their national or tribal traditions and 
pride of birth at Asine, on the coast of Messenia (Pausanias, 
l.c.). 

3 On the war which Hercules, in alliance with Aegimius, 
king of the Dorians, waged with the Lapiths, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 37. 3 sq. 

4 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 466. 
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gato avtov Kuxvos “Apeos cal Herorlas: ov- 
\ \ \ a ? / e \ ? > , 
otas O€ Kal ToUTOY dméxTevev. ws SE els Oppé- 
1 * ? 4 2 \ ¢ 4 ? 
viov’ Kev, Apmuvtwp avtov 6 Bacireds pe 
e 9 > v } / Q . , be 
omy” avn cia orépxerOar xwrvomevos SE Tap- 
an 4 
“eval Kal TobTOV améxTeLVEY. 

“Adixopevos 8€ eis Tpayiva otpatiay én’ Oi- 
xardiay aurApoicer,® Kbputov Tiumpnoacbat 
Gérov. cuppayovvtov 8& ate “Apxddov Kal 
Myrtéeav* tov ée Tpayivos «cai Aoxpav trav 

~ , 
‘Emixpnidiov, xreivas peta tov tralder Kvpurtov 


’ "Opuévioy Wesseling : dpyouevdy A. 

* uel? Saw R, Argument of Sophocles, Truchiniae : appa- 
rently omitted in other MSS. 

* cuvn8poiev KH, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : ouvn- 
Opoicev A, 

* Myrtewr Argument of Sophocles, Lrachiniae, Aegius : 
unviewy A. 
$$$. LLL” 

‘On the combat of Hercules with Cycnus, see Hesiod, 
Shield of Hercules, 57 sqq.; Pindar, Olymp. ii. 82 (147), with 
the Scholium, x. 15 (19), with the Scholia; Euripides, Her- 
cules furens, 391 sqq.; Plutarch, Lheseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 
27.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 467. It is said that Cyecnus 
used to cut off the heads of passing strangers, intending 
with these gory trophies to build a temple to his‘father Ares. 
This we learn from the Scholiasts on Pindar (di.cc.). The 
scene of his exploits was Thessaly. According to Pausanias 
(2.c.), Hercules slew the ruffian on the banks of the Peneus 
river ; but Hesiod places the scene at Pagasae, and says that 
the grave of Cycnus was washed away by the river Anaurus, 
w small stream which flows into the Pagasaean gulf. See 
Shield of Hercules, 70 sqq., 472 sqq._ The story of Cyenus was 
told in a poem of Stesichorus. See Scholiast on Pindar, 
Olymp. x. 15 (19). For the combat of Hercules with another 
Cycnus, see Apollodorus, ii. 5. Lt. 

* It is said that the king refused to give his daughter 
Astydamia in marriage to Hercules. So Hercules killed him, 
took Astydamia by force, and had a son Ctesippus by her. 
See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37.4. Ormenium was a small town 
at the foot of Mount Pelion. See Strabo, ix. 5. 18, p. 438, 
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challenged to single combat by Cycnus a son of 
Ares and Pelopia; and closing with him Hercules 
slew him also.! But when he was come to Ormenium, 
king Amyntor took arms and forbade him to march 
through; but when he would have hindered his 
passage, Hercules slew him also.? 

On his arrival at Trachis he mustered an army to 
attack Oechalia, wishing to punish Eurytus.’ Being 
joined by Arcadians, Melians from Trachis, and 
Epicnemidian Locrians, he slew Eurytus and his sons 


$ Kurytus was the king of Oechalia. See Apollodorus, 11. 
6. 1 sg. As to the capture of Oechalia by Hercules, see 
Sophocles, Trachiniac, 351-365, 476-478 ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 37.5; Zenobius, Cent. i. 33; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 469 
sq.; td. Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51; Scholiast on Homer, J1. 
v. 392 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 545; Hyginus. 
Fab. 35 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 291; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 129 sq., 131 sq. 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 159, 165). The situation of 
Oechalia, the city of Eurytus, was much debated. Homer 
seems to place it in Thessaly (Jl. ii. 730). But according to 
others it wasin Euboea, or Arcadia, or Messenia. See Strabo, 
ix. 5. 17, p. 488; Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 sg.; Scholiast ou Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Argon. i. 87; the Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 165. Apollodorus apparently placed it in Kuboea. 
See above, 11. 6. 1 sg. There was an ancieut epic called Lhe 
Capture of Oechalia, which was commonly attributed to 
Creophilus of Samos, though some thought it was by Homer. 
See Strabo, xiv. 1, 18, pp. 638 sqg.; compare zd., ix. 5. 17, 
p. 438; Pausanias, iv. 2, 3 (who calls the poem Heraclea) ; 
Callimachus, Hpigram. vi. (vii); Hpicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 60 sgg.; IF. G. Welcker, Der 
epische Cyclus (Bonn, 1835), pp. 229 sqy. As to the names 
of the sons of Eurytus, see the Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 266. He quotes a passage froin a lost poem of 
Flesiod in which the poet mentions Deion, Clytius, Toxeus, 
and Iphitus as the sons, and Iola (Tole) as the daughter of 
. Eurytus. The Scholiast adds that according to Creophylus 
and Aristocrates the names of the sons were Toxeus, Clytius, 
and Deion. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 37. 5) calls the sons 
Toxeus, Moliou, aud Clytius, 
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aipel THv TodLy. Kal Oawas TOV oy avT® oTpa- 
Tevoapévey | Tovs dnofavovtas, * ‘Innacov TE 
\ 4 
Tov Kyvos Kat “A pyeiov kat MérXava TOUS Atku- 
peviov maibas, Kat Lapupayoyaas THY TOALD, 
Tryev Todny aixparwror. Kat poo oppia Gels © 
Knvaiw ris EvBoitas axpotnpic * Atos Knvaiou 
Bopov idpvcato. pédAXwv Oé tepoupyetv ets Tpa- 
n , \ , f ” \ 
yiva <Atyav> tov Kkypuxa* éreurwe NapTpav 


1 otpatevoauévww Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: orparevo- 
uévwy A, Bekker. 

2 rpogopuicbels EK, Argument of Sophocles, Trachineae : 
mpooopundels A. 

3 axpwrnpiy Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Bekker, 
Hercher, approved by Heyne: ém) axpwrnpiov A: én’ axpe- 
tnpl» Heyne (in the text), Westermann, Miiller: ém) axpo- 
typlov Wagner: én) axpororAéws BK. 

t Alyay ar Kknpvxa Sommer, Wagner: tdby xnpuxa Ei: roy 
knuca A: khpuxa Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: Alxav 
tov tanpérny Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38.1: 7dv Atyay rby Oepa- 
movra Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 473. 

1 Compare Sophocles, Trachiniae, 237 sq., 752 sqq., 993 
sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37.5; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 136 
sq.; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 102 sq., 782 sqq. Cenaeum is 
the modern Cape Lithada, the extreme north-western point 
of Euboea. It is a low flat promontory, terminating a penin- 
sula which runs far out westward into the sea, as if to meet 
the opposite coast of Locris. But while the cape is low and 
flat, the greater part of the peninsula is occupied by steep, 
rugged, and barren mountains, overgrown generally with 
lentisk and other shrubs, and presenting in their bareness 
and aridity a strong contrast to the beautiful woods and 
rich vegetation which clothe much of northern Euboea, 
especially in the valleys and glens. But if the mountains 
themselves are gaunt and bare, the prospect from their 
summits is glorious, stretching over the sea which washes 
the sides of the peninsula, and across it to the long line of 
blue mountains which bound, as in a vast amphitheatre, the 
horizon on the north, the west, and the south. These blue 
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and took the city. After burying those of his own side 
who had fallen, to wit, Hippasus, son of Ceyx, and 
Argius and Melas, the sons of Licymnius, he pillaged 
the city and led Iole captive. And having put in at 
Cenaeum, a headland of Euboea, he built an altar of 
Cenaean Zeus.!_ Intending to offer sacrifice, he sent 
the herald Lichas to Trachis to fetch fine raiment.’ 


mountains are in Magnesia, Phthiotis, and Locris. At their 
foot the whole valley of the Spercheus lies open to view. The 
sanctuary of Zeus, at which Hercules is said to have offered 
his famous sacrifice, was probably at ‘‘the steep city of 
Dium,” as Homer calls it (Jl. ii. 538), which may have 
occupied the site of the modern Lithada, a village situated 
high up on the western face of the mountains, embowered in 
tall olives, pomegranates, mulberries, and other trees, and 
supplied with abundance of flowing water. The inhabitants 
say that a great city once stood here, and the heaps of 
stones, many of them presenting the aspect of artificial 
mounds, may perhaps support, if they did not suggest, the 
tradition. See W. Vischer, Hrinnerungen und Eindriicke 
aus Griechenland (Bale, 1857), pp. 659-661 ; H. N. Ulrichs, 
Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, 11. (Berlin, 1863), 
pp. 236 sq.; C. Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, ii. 
409 sq. At Dium (Lithada ’), in a spot named after a church 
of St. Constantine, the foundations of a temple and fair-sized 
precinct, with a circular base of three steps at the cast end, 
have been observed in recent years. ‘These ruins may be the 
remains of the sanctuary of Caenean Zeus. See A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, i. 123, note 9. 

2 With this and what follows compare Sophocles, Zrachi- 
niae, 756 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 1 sq¢.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, 11.472 sqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51 ; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 136 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 36; Seneca, Hercules 
Oetaeus, 485 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol.i. pp. 21, 
132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican My- 
thographer, 165). The following passage of Apollodorus, 
down to and including the ascension of Hercules to heaven, 
is copied verbally, with a few unimportant omissions and 
changes, by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), but as usual without 
acknowledgment. 
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9 A / \ \ / \ \ 
eaOhnta oligovta. Tapa d€ TOVTOU Ta TEpt THY 
T / 4 @ , 1 \ é J \ 
oAnv Aniaverpa muGopuevyn,| Kat detcaca my 
, A , , nw 
ExELVNY paAXOv ayaT Hon,” voplicaca Tais adn- 

, 2 , \ 

Gerais? dirtpov eivat to puev alua Neéoaou, 
4 a \ € A 
TOUTW Tov ur ova. éxpioev. evdus é Hpaxhijs 
eOvev. @s be Deppavdévtos ToD NUT @vos O TAS 
vdpas t ios TOY V Porta EonmTe, TOV pev Aixay TOV 
moody papevos KaTHKOV TO ED aTO THS | Boww- 
Tias,* Tov 6€ VET OVA anéota T poo TEepuKoTa TO 
, ~ \ \ e ~ 
TOMATL TUVATETTWOVTO dé cal al oUapKeEs avrov. 
TOLAUTY cuppope catarxebets Els Tpaxiva ert 
VEWS copter ar. Anidverpa d€ atcOopévn To ye- 
ryOvos eat aynpTnoer. ‘Hpaxdijs 6é evTELAG- 
peevos “TrAw, Os ex Antavetpas Hv av’T@ Trais 
mpea Bvtepos, ToAnyv avédpobévta yiwat, mapa- 
1 qudoudvn KE, Aryument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: wuv@avo- 

uevn R. 

wa exelyqy Kad Aov ayarhon K, Zenobius, Cent. 1. 33: wh 
ma Au ecelyny ayarhoyn Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniac. 

3 rais &Andetas BE, Zenobius, Cent, i. 33: 7H &andela Argu- 
ment of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

4 amd tis Bowrias KA. The words are clearly corrupt. 
Various emendations have been proposed : amd rijs axpwpelas 
Heyne : amd tijs mapwpeias Westermann: amd rijs axpotoAéws 
Wagner (comparing iii, 5. 8). We should perhaps read amd 
Tov &kpwTypiov, comparing a&xpwrnply above. I have trans- 
lated accordingly. Commelinus and Gale add the words 
eis THY EvSotxny Otdaccay in brackets. ‘This may possibly 
be the true reading. Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 21 sq: 

“ Corripit cllcides, et terque quaterque rotatum 

Mittit (rh Buboicas tormento fortius undas.” 
Ovid is followed by the Vatican Mythographers (‘in Hubo- 
icas projecit undas,” ‘* Huboico mare emmensit *). See Serip- 
fores rerum mythivarum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vati- 
can Mythographer, 165). Her cher omits the words amd rijs 
Bowwtias and inserts the words els thy @tAaavav, alleging the 
authority of the Argument to the 7rachtuiee of Sophocles, 
where, however, the words do not occur. 
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From him Deianira learned about lole, and fearing 
that Hercules might love that damsel more than her- 
self, she supposed that the spilt blood of Nessus was 
in truth a love-charm, and with it she smeared the 
tunic.! So Hercules put it on and proceeded to offer 
sacrifice. But no sooner was the tunic warmed than 
the poison of the hydra began to corrode his skin ; 
and on that he lifted Lichas by the feet, hurled 
him down from the headland,’ and tore off the tunic, 
which clung to his body, so that his flesh was torn 
away with it. In such a sad plight he was carried on 
shipboard to Trachis : and Deianira, on learning what 
had happened, hanged herself.? But Hercules, after 
charging Hyllus his elder son by Deianira, to marry 
Iole when he came of age, proceeded to Mount 


1 That is, the ‘‘fine raiment ” which Lichas had fetched 
from Trachis for the use of Hercules at the sacrifice. 

2 The reading is uncertain. See the critical note. 

3 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3. According to 
Sophocles (T'rachiniae, 930 sq.), Deianira stabbed herself with 
a sword. But hanging was the favourite mode of suicide 
adopted by Greek legendary heroines, as by Jocasta, EKrigone, 
Phaedra, and Oenone. See Apollodorus, i. 8. 3, 1. 9. 27, 
fies. iii. 12. G, iii. 13.3, iii..14.7, Hpitome, i. 19. It does 
not seem to have been practised by men. 

4 For this dying charge of Hercules, see Sophocles, Trachi- 
miae, 1216 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 278 sqq._ It is remark- 
able that Hercules should be represented as so earnestly 
desiring that his concubine should become the wife of his 
eldest son by Deianira. In many polygamous tribes of Africa 
it is customary for the eldest son to inherit all his father’s 
wives, except his own mother. See Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, i. 541, note 3, ii. 280. Absalom’s treatment of 
his father’s concubines (2 Samuel, xvi. 21 sq.) suggests that 
a similar custom formerly obtained in Israel. I do not 
remember to have met with any other seeming trace of a 
similar practice in Greece. 
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yevomevos eis Oltnv bpos (€ote b€ TovTo ‘I'pa- 
Xeviwy), éxel mupday roioas éxédevoev! ériBas” 
vparrev., pndevos O€ TodTO mpdtTewv eOéXovTOS, 
Ilotas wapiayv cata Enrnow roipvioy bone. 
ToUT@ Kal TA TOEA edwpynoato ‘HpakrjAs. Kato- 
pévns S€ THS Tupas NéyeTat véhos UroaTay peta 
Bpovrijs avtov ets ovpavoy avaréuwa. éxetOev ® 
dé tuyov adavacias cal S:adrayels “Hpa rip 


' éxérevoevy EK, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Zeno- 
bius, Cent. 1. 33: éxéAeve A. 

> émiBas Argument of Sophocles, Truchiniac, Zenobius, 
Cent. i. 83: émiBavros KA. 

> éxetOer KH, and apparently all MSS.: évé@a Argument of 
Sophocles, Trachiniae. For éxet@ev we should perhaps read 
EXEL. 


' For the death of Hercules on the pyre, see Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 1191 sqq.: Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3-8 ; Lucian, 
Hermoiimus, 7; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 229 sqq.: Hyginus, 
Fab. 36; Seneca, Hercules Octaeus, 1483 sqqg.; Servius, on 
Virgil, clen. viii. 300; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latint, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 58 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 165). According 
to the usual account, it was not Poeas but his son Philoctetes 
who set a light to the pyre. So Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4), 
Lucian (De morte Peregrini, 21), Ovid (Metumorph. ix. 233 sq.), 
Hyginus (fab. 36), Seneca (Hereules Oetaeus, 1485 sqq., 
1727), and the Second Vatican Mythographer. According to 
a different and less famous version of the legend, Hercules 
was not burned to death on a pyre, but, tortured by the 
agony of the poisoned robe, which took fire in the sun, he 
flung himself into a neighbouring stream to ease his pain and 
was drowned. The waters of the stream have been hot ever 
since, and are called Thermopylac. See Nonnus, in Wester- 
mann’s Mythographi Graect, Appendix Narrationum, xxviii. 
8; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51. Nonnus expressly 
says that the poisoned tunic took fire and burned Hercules. 
That it was thought to be kindled by exposure to the heat 
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Oeta, in the Trachinian territory, and there con- 
structed a pyre,! mounted it, and gave orders to 
kindle it. When no one would do so, Poeas, pass- 
ing by to look for his flocks, set a light to it. On 
him Hercules bestowed his bow. While the pyre 
was burning, it is said that a cloud passed under 
Hercules and with a peal of thunder wafted him up 
to heaven.? Thereafter he obtained immortality, and 
being reconciled to Hera he married her daughter 


of the sun appears from the narrative of Hyginus (fab. 36) ; 
compare Sophocles, T'rachiniae, 684-704 ; Seneca, Hercules 
Ocetaeus, 485 sqq., 716 sqq. The waters of Thermopylae are 
steaming hot to this day. See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. 
i. 210 sg. The Vatican Mythographers, perhaps through the 
blunder of a copyist, transfer the death of Hercules from 
Mount Oeta to Mount Etna. 

* The ascension of Hercules to heaven in a cloud is 
described also by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), who copies Apollo- 
dorus. In a more sceptical vein Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4) 
relates that, as soon as a light was set to the pyre, a 
thunderstorm burst, and that when the friends of the hero 
came to collect his bones they could find none, and therefore 
supposed he had been translated to the gods. As to the 
traditional mode of Hercules’s death, compare Alberuni’s 
India, English ed. by E. C. Sachan, ii. 168 : ‘‘Galenus says in 
his commentary to the apothegms of Hippocrates: ‘It is 
generally known that Asclepius was raised to the angels in 
a column of fire, the like of which is also related with regard 
to Dionysos, Heracles, and others, who laboured for the 
henefit of mankind. People say that God did thus with them 
in order to destroy the mortal and carthly part of them by 
the fire, and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal 
part of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.’ So Lucian 
speaks of Hercules becoming a god in the burning pile on 
Mount Oeta, the human element in him, which he had in- 
herited from his mortal mother, being purged away in the 
flames, while the divine element ascended pure and spotless 
to the gods. See Lucian, Hermotimus, 7. The notion that 
fire separates the immortal from the mortal clement in man 
has already met us in Apollodorus. See i. 5. 4. 
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> / / ae ” % e ? A 
exetyns Ovyatépa “HBnv éynuev, €E Hs avT@ 
a ? ¢ \2 / 4 
matoes AndeEvapns kal Avixntos éyévovTo. 
5 \ a 3 A 3 \ na / 1 
Hoav 6€ matédes atte ex pev tTav Ocoriou 
Ouyatépwrv, Tpoxpidos pév Avtiréov xat ‘lamevs 
() mpeo BuTarn yap dudupous eyevunce), Tlavorns 
dé Opewinmas, Avons Evpnidns,? ... Kpéwr, 
"Eqrirdidos “Aatudvak, KépOns ToBns, EvpuBias 
TloAvraos, Ilatpots ’Apyéuayos, Mnrivns Aao- 

/ ‘ > f ? / ’ 
wédor, Krwurdarmys Kupvcarus, Evpumvunros Ev- 
Borns, "Aydains “Avtiadns, ‘Ovijoemmos Xpuo- 
ntdos, ‘Opeins Aaopévns, Térns Avortdiens, 
’Evrerions Mewirridos,® ’AvOimmns ‘Imrmodpopos, 
TerXevtayopas Etpu ..., Karvnros* “Irmartos,® 
KvBotas "Odvpmtros, Nixns Nexodpopos, ’Apyérns 
Knredraos, Eods “EpvOpas, ZavOisos ‘Oponrer- 
Tos, VTpaToviens” ATpopwos, Kereva tavop I did0s,° 
Aaobons ”Avtidos,? “Avteomns §’AXomtos, ’Aoru- 
Bins Kanrapnridos,® Purnidos Tiyaois, Ato- 

‘Oo vas Zz ’ A @ ¢ TV ’ x 
yvenioos Aeveovns, Avéeias ... , Kupumrvdns 
> 7 wn ’ / 
Apyédsxos, Avvactns ‘Epatods,’? “Acawmidos ! 

1 @eoriov Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: Georfov HA. See above, note on ii. 4, 9. 

> Evunins R: eduidns A: Evuelins Heyne. 

> EyreAlSns Mevimmidos C. Keil: orevredlins wevirmidns A. 

+ Evpy..., Kamvios. The manuscripts (A) read evpvu- 
kamvaos. Commelinus conjectured Etdpixns: TvAos, which is 
accepted by Heyne, Westermann, Miiller (conjecturing 
TvaAys). Wagner conjectured Ebptrns. 

5 inmwros A: ‘Imndrys Heyne: ‘Immédoos Faber:  lmrous 
Hercher. 8 “Imidos Heyne: Yous A. 

" “Avripos Heyne: Avridos A. 

‘-Avridayns Hevne: “Avtiamns A. 

“ Kadtauynridos Heyne: xrAaaunridos RR®C: xrauyridos BD: 
KaAns untidos Commelinus : KaddAcdnutSns Hercher. 


10 "Eparovs Aegius: "Eparos A. 
NAcamidos Heyne: ’Acwmldys A, 
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Hebe,t by whom he had sons, Alexiares and 
Anicetus. 

And he had sons by the daughters of Thespius,? 
to wit: by Procris he had Antileon and Hippeus 
(for the eldest daughter bore twins); by Panope 
he had Threpsippas; by Lyse he had Eumedes; 
.... he had Creon; by Epilais he had Astyanax ; 
by Certhe he had Iobes; by Eurybia he had Poly- 
laus; by Patro he had Archemachus; by Meline 
he had Laomedon; by Clytippe he had [urycapys ; 
by Eubote he had Eurypylus; by Aglaia he had 
Antiades ; by Chryseis he had Onesippus ; by Oria 
he had Laomenes; by Lysidice he had Teles; by 
Menippis he had Entelides; by Anthippe he had 
Hippodromus; by Eury .... he had Teleuta- 
goras; by Hippo he had Capylus; by Euboea he 
had Olympus; by Nice he had Nicodromus; by 
Argele he had Cleolaus; by Exole he had Eurythras : 
by Xanthis he had Homolippus; by Stratonice he 
had Atromus; by Iphis he had Celeustanor ; by 
Laothoe he had Antiphus; by Antiope he had ‘Alo- 
pius ; by Calametis he had Astybies; by Phyleis he 
had Tigasis, by Aeschreis he had Leucones; by 
Anthea....; by Eurypyle he had Archedicus; by 
Birato he had Dynastes ; by Asopis he had Mentor ; 

' On the marriage of Hercules with Hehe, sec Homer, Od. 
xi. 602 sqq.; Hesiod, Theog. 950 sqqg.; Pindar, Nem. i. 69 (104) 
sqq., X. 17 (30) sq., [sthm. iv. 59 (100) ; Euripides, Heraclidae, 
915 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Li ycophron, 1349, 1350; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 400 sq. According to Euripides (Heraclidae, 
854 sqq.), at the battle which the Athenians fought with the 
Argives in defence of the Heraclids, two stars were seen 
shining brightly on the car of Iolaus, and the diviner inter- 
preted them as Hercules and Hebe. 


* A short list of the sons of Hercules is given by Hyginus, 
Fab. 162. As to the daughters of Thespius, see above, ii. 4. 10. 
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Mevrap, ‘Horns ’Apjotpios, Tidvans Avykaios,! 
“AnXoxpatys "OdAvptrovaens, “EXtxwvidos Parias, 
“Hovyeins OlorpoBrns,? Tepyrexpatns Evpuorns,? 
"EAayxetast Bovrets, “Avtipayos Niximmns, Uar- - 
poxros Ilupimmns, Nidos UpakiOéas, Avoisrans 
‘Epdourmos, Aucotpyos ® Tokuxpatns, Bouxodos 
Madpons, Aevxemmos Kdputérns, ‘“laraoxparns 
‘Iorméfuyos. ovtor péev ex tov Ocomiov® Puya- 
Tépwy, éx O€ TOV AAX@V, Antavetpas <pev>* THs 
Oivéws “TrrX0s Krnotmmos TAnvos ’Oveitns,® éx 
Meyapas 6€ ths Kpéovtos Onpipayos Antxowy 
Kpeortiddns, €& ‘Ouddrns 66 ’AyédXaos, d0er Kai 
To Kpoicov® yévos. Xadktomns <dé>) ths Evpv- 


1 Avyxatos A, Westermann: Avyxeds Heyne, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher. 

2 OlotpdBaAns L. Dindorf: olotpéBAns A. 

* Evptwy Heyne, Miiller. 

4 °Eavaxelas Heyne, Bekker: éAevxeias A, Westermann, 
Miller: Aoxyfos Hercher. 

° Avxotpyos Hercher, Wagner. The MSS. (A) add Adxios, 
which Heyne proposed to omit. Westermann reads Avxodp- 
yos*, Avkios Tofixparns, supposing that the name of Lycurgus’s 
mother is lost, and that Lycius was the son of Toxicrate. 
Miiller edits the passage similarly. Bekker brackets 
Avkios. 

® @eomiov Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: @eoriov A. 7 wey inserted by Heyne. 

8 TAnvos ’Oveitns Gale: yAnwisoveitns A: LAnvevs ‘Odlrys 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1. 

® Kpotoov Aeginus: kpnolov A. —” ‘82 inserted by Hercher. 








' Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1. 
2 Compare ii. 4. 11; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 269, who 


agrees with Apollodorus as to the names of the children 
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by Eone he had Amestrius ; by Tiphyse he had Lyn- 
caeus; by Olympusa he had Halocrates; by Helico- 
nis he had Phalias; by Hesychia he had Oestrobles; 
by Terpsicrate he had Euryopes ; by Elachia he had 
Buleus; by Nicippe he had Antimachus; by Pyrippe 
he had Patroclus; by Praxithea he had Nephus; by 
Lysippe he had Erasippus; by Toxicrate he had Ly- 
curgus ; by Marse he had Bucolus; by Eurytele he 
had Leucippus ; by Hippocrate he had Hippozygus. 
These he had by the daughters of Thespius. And 
he had sons by other women: by Deianira, daughter 
of Oeneus, he had Hyllus, Ctesippus, Glenus and 
Onites ;1 by Megara, daughter of Creon, he had 
Therimachus, Deicoén, and Creontiades;?_ by Om- 
phale he had Agelaus,? from whom the family of 
Croesus was descended ;? by Chalciope, daughter 


whom Hercules had by Megara. But other writers gave 
different lists. Dinias the Argive, for example, gave the 
three names mentioned by Apollodorus, but added to them 
Deion. See the Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. v. 61 (104). 

3 Diodorus Siculus (iv. 31.8) and Ovid (Heroides, ix. 53 sq.) 
give Lamus as the name of the son whom Omphale bore to 
Hercules. 

4 According to Herodotus (i. 7) the dynasty which preeeded 
that of Croesus on the throne of Sardes traced their descent 
from Alcaeus, the son of Hercules by a slave girl. It is a 
curious coincidence that Croesus, like his predecessor or au- 
cestor Hercules, is said to have attempted to burn himself ona 
pyre when the Persians captured Sardes. See Bacchylides, iii. 
24-62. The tradition is supported by the representation of 
the scene on a red-figured vase, which may have been painted 
about forty years after the capture of Sardes and the death 
or captivity of Croesus. Sec Baumeister, Denkmdler des 
klassischen Altertums, ii. 796, fig. 860. Compare Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. 1. 174 sqqg. The Hercules whom Greek 
tradition associated with Omphale was probably an Oriental 
deity identical with the Sandan of Tarsus. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, i. 124 sqq. 
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murou! Mertanros, limttxactyns tis Adyéou? Bec- 
Taros, LlapOevdrns THs UTuppharou Konpns, A’yns 

a > a / a 
ths "AXeod Trredos, “Actuoxns tis PvrXavTOS 
Trnroreuos, “Actudapeias ths ’Apuvtopos Kr7- 
oimmos, Avtovons THs erpéws Tladainov. 

VITT. Meraoravros 5é ‘Hpakréous eis Oeods ot 
maidses avtod duyovtes Evpucbéa mpos Knuca 
TapeyévovTo. ws dé éxeivous éxdsdovat NéyorTos 
Evpuvabéws Kal TONEMOV ArrEtNODYTOS EdEdoiKEecaY, 
Tpayiva catadurovres Sta TAS “EAAASos Epuyor. 
diwkopevot O€ HOov eis “AOnvas, Kal raDeabévtes 
emt Tov édéou Bapov nEiouy Bonbeicbar.. “AOnvaio. 
dé ovK éxdsd0vTes avTous. mpos Tov Kvpvabéa 

/ / a a 
ToNe“ov UTécTNAGaY, Kal TOS MeV Tratdas avTOU 
"Ar€Eavdpoy “Idipédovta KtipuBiov Mévtopa Me- 

’ > > \ \ 2 t / 
penony améxtevav: avdtov b€ Kvpuvabéa devyovta 
? > ¢ 4 
eh’ dppatos Kat méTpas $n Tapimmevovta Xket- 
1 EdpumvaAov Aegius : EvpumvAns A. 
-" Avyéov Heyne: aivyéou A. 

1 See above, ii. 7. 4, and below, iii. 9 1. 

= See above, ii. 7. 6. 

3 Ceyx, king of Trachis, who had given shelter and hospi- 
tality to Herenles. See above, ii. 7. 7. Compare Diodorus 
Sieulus, iv.57, who agrees with Apollodorns as to the threats 
of Eurystheus and the consequent flight of the children of 
Hercules from Trachis to Athens. According to Hecataens, 
quoted by Longinus (De sublimitate, 27), king Ceyx ordered 
them out of the country, pleading his powerlessness to protect 
them. Compare Pausanias, i. 32. 6. 

4 Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1151, who 
mentions that the Heraclids took refnge at the altar of Mercy. 
As to the altar of Mercy see below, iii. 7.1] note. Apollodorus 
has omitted a famous episode in the war which the Athenians 


waged with the Argives in defence of the children of Hercules. 
An oracle having declared that victory would rest with the 
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of Eurypylus, he had Thettalus; by Epicaste, daugh - 
ter of Augeas, he had Thestalus; by Parthenope, 
daughter of Stymphalus, he had Everes; by Auge, 
daughter of Aleus, he had Telephus;! by Astyoche, 
daughter of Phylas, he had ‘Tlepolemus;? by Asty- 
damia, daughter of Amyntor, he had Ctesippus; by 
Autonoe, daughter of Pireus, he had Palaemon. 
VIII. When Hercules had been translated to the 
gods, his sons fled from Eurystleus and came to 
Ceyx.? But when Eurystheus demanded their sur- 
render and threatened war, they were afraid, and, 
quitting Trachis, fied through Greece. Being pur- 
sued, they caime to Athens, and sitting down on the 
altar of Mercy, claimed protection.* Refusing to 
surrender them, the Athenians bore the brunt of 
war with Eurystheus, and slew his sons, Alexander, 
Iphimedon, Eurybius, Mentor and Perimedes. Eury- 
stheus himself fled in a chariot, but was pursued and 
slain by Hyllus just as he was driving past the 


Athenians if a high-born maiden were sacrificed to Perse- 
phone, a voluntary victim was found inthe person of Macaria, 
daughter of Hercules, who gave herself freely to die for 
Athens. See Euripides, Heraclidae, 406 sqq., 488 sqq.; Pan- 
sanias, 1. 32. 6; Zenobius, Cent. ti. 61; Timaens, Lexicon, 
8.U. Badd’ eis paxaplay; Scholiast on Plato, Hippias Major, 
p. 293 a; Scholiast on Aristophanes, lc. The protection 
afforded by Athens to the suppliant Heraclids was a subject 
of patriotic pride to the Athenians. Sce Lysias, ii. 11-16; 
Isocrates, Panegyric, 15 and 16. The story was told by 
Pherecydes, who represented Demophon, son of Theseus, as 
the protector of the Heraclids at Athens. See Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 33. In this he may have been followed 
by Euripides, who in his play on the subject introduces 
Demophon as king of Athens and champion of the Heraclids 
(Heraclidae, 111 sqq.). But, according to Pausanias (i. 32. 6), 
it was not Demophon but his father Theseus who received 
the refugees and declined to surrender them to Eurystheus. 
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! Traditions varied concerning the death and _ burial of 
Kurystheus. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 57. 6), in agreement with 
Apollodorus, says that all the sons of Eurystheus were slain 
in the battle, and that the king himself, fleeing in his chariot, 
was killed by Hyllus, son of Hercules. According to Pausa- 
nias (i. 44. 9), the tomb of Eurystheus was near the Scironian 
Rocks, where he had been killed by TIolaus (not Hyllus) as he 
was fleeing home after the battle. According to Euripides, 
he was captured by Iolans at the Scironian Rocks and carried 
a prisoner to Alemena, who ordered him to execution, 
although the Athenians interceded for his life ; and his body 
was buried before the sanctuary of Athena at Pallene, an 
Attic township situated between Athens and Marathon. See 
Euripides, Heraclidae, 843 sqq., 928 sqq., 1030 sqqg. According 
to Strabo (viii. 6. 19, p. 377), Eurysthenus marched against 
the Heraclids and Tolaus at Marathon ; he fell in the battle, 
and his body was buried at Gargettus, but his head was cut 
off and buried separately in Tricorythus, under the high road, 
at the spring Macaria, and the place was hence called ‘‘ the 
Head of Eurysthens.” Thus Strabo lays the scene of the 
battle and of the death of EKurystheus at Marathon. From 
Pausanias (i. 32. 6) we know that the spring Macaria, named 
after the heroine who sacrificed herself to gain the victory 
for the Heraclids, was at Marathon. The name seems to 
have been apphed to the powerful subterranean springs 
which form a great marsh at the northern end of the plain of 
Marathon. The ancient high road, under which the head 
of Eurystheus was buried, and of which traces existed down 
to modern times, here ran between the marsh on the one 
hand and the steep slope of the mountain on the other. At 
the northern end of the narrow defile thus formed by the 
marsh and the mountain stands the modern village of Kato- 
Souli, which is proved by inscriptions to have occupied the 
site of the ancient Tricorythus. See W. M. Leake, The Demi 
of Athens, 2nd ed. (London, 1841), pp. 95 sqg., and my com- 
mentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. pp. 432, 439 sq. But Pallene, 
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Scironian cliffs; and Hyllus cut off his head and gave 
it to Alemena; and she gouged out his eyes with 
weaving-pins.! 


at or near which, according to Euripides, the body of 
Eurystheus was buried, lay some eighteen miles or so away 
at the northern foot of Mount Hymettus, in the gap which 
divides the high and steep mountains of Pentelicus and 
Hymettus from cach other. That gap, forming the only 
gateway into the plain of Athens from the north-east, was 
strategically very important, and hence was naturally the 
_ scene of various battles, legendary or historical. Gargettus, 
where, according to Strabo, confirmed by Hesychius and 
Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. Tapynrrés), the headless trunk of 
Kurystheus was interred, seems to have lain on the opposite 
side of the gap, near the foot of Pentelicus, where a small 
modern village, Garito, apparently preserves the ancient name. 
See W. M. Leake, op. cit. pp. 26 sqq., 44-47; Karten von 
Attika, Erlduternder Text, Heft Il. von A. Milchhoefer 
(Berlin, 1883), pp. 35 (who differs as to the site of Gargettus) ; 
Guides-Joanne, Gréce, par 3. Haussoullier, i. (Paris, 1896), pp. 
204 sq. Thus the statements of Euripides and Strabo about 
the place where the body of EKurystheus was buried may be 
reconciled if we suppose that it was interred at Gargettus 
facing over against Pallene, which lay on the opposite or 
southern side of the gap between Pentelicns and Hymettus. 
For the battles said to have been fought at various times in 
this important pass, see Herodotus, i. 62 sqg.; Aristotle, Con- 
stitution of Athens, 15, with Sir J. E. Sandys’s note ; Plu- 
tarch, Theseus, (3; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 35. 

The statement of Apollodorus that Hyllus killed Eury- 
stheus and brought his head to Alemena, who gouged out his 
eyes with weaving-pins, is repeated by Zenobius (Cent. 11. 61), 
who probably here, as so often, simply copied our author 
without acknowledgment. According to Pindar (Pyth. ix. 
79 (137) sqq., with the Scholia), the slayer of Eurystheus was 
not Hyllus but Iolaus; and this seems to have been the 
common tradition. 

Can we explain the curious tradition that the severed head 
and body of the foeman Eurystheus were buried separately 
many miles apart, and both of them in passes strategically 
important? According to Furipides (Heraclidac, 1026 sqq.), 
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Kurystheus, before being killed by the order of Alcmena, 
announced to the Athenians that, in gratitude for their 
merciful, though fruitless, intercession with Alcmena, he 
would still, after his death, lying beneath the sod, be a friend 
and saviour to Athens, but a stern foe to the descendants of 
the Heraclids—that is, to the Argives and Spartans. both of 
whom traced the blood of their kings to Herewes. Further, 
he bade the Athenians not to pour libations or shed blood on 
his grave, for even without such offerings he would in death 
benefit them and injure their enemies, whom he would drive 
home, defeated, from the borders of Attica. From this it 
would seem that the ghost of Eurystheus was supposed to 
guard Attica against invasion ; hence we can understand why 
his body should be divided in two and the severed parts 
buried in different passes by which cnemies might march 
into the country, because in this way the ghost might 
reasonably be expected to do double duty as a sentinel or 
spiritual outpost m two important places at the same time. 
Similarly the dead Oedipus in his grave at Athens was 
believed to protect the country and ensure its welfare. See 
Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 576 sqq., 1518-1534, 1760-1765 ; 
Aristides, Or. xlvi. vol. ii. p. 230, ed. G. Dindorf. So Orestes, 
in gratitude for his acquittal at Athens, is represented by 
Aeschylus as promising that even when he is in his grave he 
will prevent any Argive leader from marching against Attiea. 
See Aeschylus, Humenides, 732 (762) sqq. And Euripides 
makes Hector declare that the foreigners who had fought in 
defence of Troy were ‘‘no small security to the city” even 
when ‘‘they had fallen and were lying in their heaped-up 
graves.” See Euripides, Rhesus, 413-415. These examples 
show that in the opinion of the Greeks the ghosts even of 
foreigners could serve as guardian spirits of a country to 
which they were attached by ties of gratitude or atfection ; 
for in each of the cases I have cited the dead man who was 
thought to proteet either Attica or Troy was a stranger from 
a strange land. Some of the Scythians invantiquity used to 
cut off the heads of their enemies and stick them on poles 
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Atter Eurystheus had perished, the Heraclids 
came to attack Peloponnese and they captured all 
the cities.1 When a year had elapsed from their 


over the chimneys of their houses, where the skulls were 
supposed to act as watchmen or guardians, perhaps by 
repelling any foul fiends that might attempt to enter the 
dwelling by coming down the chimuey. See Herodotus, 
iv. 103. So tribes in Borneo, who make a practice of cutting 
off the heads of their enemies and garnishing their houses 
with these trophies, imagine that they can propitiate the 
spirits of their dead foes and convert them into friends and 
protectors by addressing the skulls in endearing language and 
offering them food. See Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
i. 294 sqgqg. The references in Greek legend to men who habitu- 
ally relieved strangers of their heads, which they added to 
their collection of skulls, may point to the former existence 
among the Greeks of a practice of collecting human skulls for 
the purpose of securing the ghostly protection of their late 
owners. See notcs on ii. 5. 11 (Antaeus), 11. 7. 7 (Cycnus). 
Compare Epitome, ii. 5 (Oenomaus) ; note on i. 7. 8 (Evenus). 

1 Tor the first attempted invasion of the Peloponnese by 
the Heraclids or sons of Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
58. 1-4. The invasion is commonly spoken of as a return, 
because, though their father Hercules had been born at 
Thebes in Boeotia, he regarded Mycenae and Tiryns, the 
kingdom of his forefathers, as his true home. The word 
(xd@8080s) here employed by Apollodorus is regularly applied 
by Greek writers to the return of exiles from banishment, 
and in particular to the return of the Heraclids. See, for 
exainple, Strabo, vill. 3. 30, p. 354, vill. 4. 1, p. 359, vill. 5. 5, 
p. 365, vill. 6. 10, p. 372, vili. 7. 1, p. 383, vill. 8.5, p. 389, 
ifemle 7, p. 392, x.2.6, p. 451, xiti. 1.3, p. 582, xiv. 2. 6, p. 653 ; 
Pausanias, iv. 3. 3, v. 6. 3. The corresponding verbs, car ép- 
yeoOa, ‘to return from exile,” and xataye, ‘to bring back 
from exile,” are both used by Apollodorus in these senses. 
See il. 7. 2 and 3, ii. 8. 2 and 5, ili. 10.5. The final return 
of the Heraclids, in conjunction with the Dorians, to the 
Peloponnese is dated by Thucydides (i. 12. 3) in the eightieth 
year after the capture of Troy; according to Pansanias 
{iv. 3. 3), it occurred two generations after that event, which 
tallies fairly with the estimate of Thucydides.  Velleius 
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1 Siayevouevov pOopa Wagner: yevouevov POopa KE: yevouevns 
pbones A. 
* dvexdpnoay IERR&, O in margin : HAGav BC. 
Gepamovra Faber: Oepamevorvta A. 
+ avrots Heyne: avrby A 
2 


> ras... evrodAas R: évroAny A. 
° épnoe A: Expnoe Mendelssohn. call 
“ arier. .. Tov ‘HpaxAéovs. The lacuna was indicated by 


Heyne. Faber proposed to read xarfiye robs ‘Hpaxdéovs. 
See the exegetical note. 


Patereulus (i. 2. 1) agrees with Thucydides as to the date, 
and adds for our further satisfaction that the return took 
place one hundred and twenty years after Hercules had been 
promoted to the rank of deity. 

1 Diodorus Siculus says nothing of this return of the 
Heraclids to Attica after the plagne, but he records (iv, 38,3 
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return, a plague visited the whole of Peloponnese ; 
and an oracle declared that this happened on account 
of the Heraclids, because they had returned before 
the proper time. Hence they quitted Peloponnese 
and retired to Marathon and dwelt there.’ Now 
before they came out of Peloponnese, Tlepolemus 
had killed Licymnius inadvertently; for while 
he was beating a servant with his stick Licymnius 
ran in between ; so he fled with not a few, and came 
to Rhodes, and dwelt there.? But Hyllus married 
Iole according to his father’s commands, and sought 
to effect the return of the Heraclids. So he went 
to Delphi and inquired how they should return: 
and the god said that they should await the third crop 
before returning. But Hyllus supposed that the 
third crop signified three years; and having waited 
that time he returned with his army’. . . of 
Hercules to Peloponnese, when Tisamenus, son of 


sq.) that, after their defeat and the death of Hyllns at the 
Isthmus, they retired to Tricorythus and stayed there for 
fifty years. We have seen (above, p. 278, note on ii. 
8. 1) that Tricorythus was situated at the northern end of 
the plain of Marathon. 

2 For the homicide and exile of Tlepolemus, see Homer, 
Zl, ii. 653-670, with the Scholiast on 662; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
27 (50) sqq.; Strabo, xiv. 2. 6, p. 653 ; Diodorns Sicnlus, iv. 58. 
7sq. According to Pindar, the homicide was apparently not 
accidental, but committed in a fit of anger with a staff of 
olive-wood. 

3’ He was met by a Peloponnesian army at the Isthmus of 
Corinth and there defeated and slain in single combat by 
Echemus, king of Tegea. Then, in virtue of a treaty which 
they had concluded with their adversaries, the Heraclids 
retreated to Attica and did not attempt the invasion of 
Peloponnese again for fifty years. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
58.1~5; Pausanias, vill. 5.1]. These events may have been 
recorded by Apollodorus in the lacuna which follows. 
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1 KAeodaiov Gale, bracketed by Westermann and Miiller, 
but not by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner: kAeoAdov A. 
We should perhaps read ’Apisroud xou. 

* weobevtas conjectured by Comnelinus, preferred by 
Gale; mwedevta Heyne, Westermann. Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher, apparently following the MSS. Wagner’s note 
mwetu@évtas A seems to be a mistake for re@évta A. 

5 orevuypayv Thy evpyyaotopa, dekiay Kata Tov “IoOuby éxovti 
Thy @adAacoay Heyne, Bekker, Hercher: orevuypdy rov thy 
evpvydoropa dekiav Kava Toy lodudy Exovta Thy Odriacoay Wag- 
ner, Which I cannot constrne. 


T Pausanias at first dated the return of the Heraclids in 
the reign of this king (ii. IS. 7, iii. 1. 5; compare iv. 3. 3), 
but he afterwards retracted this opinion (viii. 5. 1). 

2 'This Aristomachnus was a son of Cleodaeus (Pausanias, ii. 
7. 6), who was a son of Hyllus (Pausanias, iii. 15. 10), who 
was a son of Herenles (Pausanias, i. 35. 8). Aristomachus 
was the father of Aristodemns, Tetmenus, and Cresphontes 
(Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, vill. 5. 6), of whom Temenus and 
Cresphontes led the Heraclids and Dorians in their final 
invasion and conquest of Peloponnese (Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, 
v. 3.5 8q.. v. 4.1, viii. 5. 6. x. 38. 10). Compare Herodotus, 
vi. O2, who indicates the descent of Aristodemus from Her- 
cules concisely by speaking of ‘* Aristodemus, the son of 
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Orestes, was reigning over the Peloponnesians.! And 
in another battle the Peloponnesians were victorious, 
and Aristomachus? was slain. But when the sons 
of Cleodaeus? were grown to man’s estate, they 
inquired of the oracle concerning their return. And 
the god having given the same answer as before, 
Temenus blamed him, saying that when they had 
obeyed the oracle they had been unfortunate. But 
the god retorted that they were themselves to blame 
for their misfortunes, for they did not understand the 
oracles, seeing that by “the third crop” he meant, 
not a crop of the earth, but a crop of a generation, 
and that by the narrows he meant the broad-bellied 
sea on the right of the Isthmus.* | On hearing that, 


Aristomachus, the son of Cleodaeus, the son of Hyllus.” Thus, 
according to the traditional genealogy, the conquerors of the 
Peloponnese were great-great-grandsons of Hercules. With 
regard to Aristomachus, the father of the conquerors, Pausa- 
nias says (ii. 7. 6) that he missed his chance of returning to 
Peloponnese through mistaking the meaning of the oracle. 
The referenee seems to be to the oracle about ‘‘ the narrows,” 
which is reported by Apollodorus (see below, note 4). 

3 As Heyne pointed ont, the name Cleodaeus here is 
almost eertainly wrong, whether we suppose the mistake to 
have been made by Apollodorus himself or by a copyist. For 
Cleodaeus was the father of Aristomachus, whose death in 
battle Apollodorus has just recorded ; and, as the sequel 
elearly proves, the reference is here not to the brothers but 
to the sons of Aristomachus, namely, Temenus and Cres- 
phontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese. Compare the 
preceding note. 

4 The oracle was recorded and derided by the cynical 
philosopher Oenomaus, who, having been deceived by what 
purported to be a revelation of the deity, made it his business 
to expose the whole oracular machinery to the ridicule and 
contempt of the public. This he did in a work entitled On 
Oracles, or the Exposure of Quacks, of which Eusebius has 
preserved some extracts. From one of these (Eusebius, 
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' érntaro Aegius: émaooero A. 


Praeparatio Evangeltt, v. 20) we learn that when Aristoma- 
chus applied to the oracle, he was answered, ‘‘ The gods 
declare victory to thee by the way of the narrows ” (Nlxqy oo 
palvovor Geol 31’ 08010 orevvypwr). This the inquirer understood 
to mean ‘‘by the Isthmus of Corinth,” and on that under- 
standing the Heraclids attempted to enter Peloponnese by 
the Isthmus, but were defeated. Being taxed with deception, 
the god explained that when he said ‘‘ the narrows” he really 
meant ‘‘the broads,” that is, the sea at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Corinth. Compare IK. O. Miiller, Die Dorier?, i. 58 sq., 
who would restore the ‘‘retort courteous ” of the oracle in 
two iambic lines as follows :— 

yeveas yap, ob ys Kapmdv éfetmoy rplTov 

Kal Thy orevuypay abd Thy evprydatova 

— €yovra vata Toy “Iodudy Seliav. 
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Temenus made ready the army and built ships in 
Locris where the place is now named Naupactus 
from that.1 While the army was there, Aristo- 
demus was killed by a thunderbolt,? leaving twin 
sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, by Argia, daughter of 
Autesion.? And it chanced that a calamity also 
befell the army at Naupactus. For there appeared to 
them a soothsayer reciting oracles in a fine frenzy, 
whom they took for a magician sent by the Pelopon- 
nesians to be the ruin of the army. So Hippotes, 
son of Phylas, son of Antiochus, son of Hercules, 
threw a javelin at him, and hit and killed him.+ 
In consequence of that, the naval force perished 
with the destruction of the fleet, and the land force 
suffered from famine, and the army disbanded. 
When ‘Temenus inquired of the oracle concerning 
this calamity, the god said that these things were 
done by the soothsayer® and he ordered him to 
banish the slayer for ten years and to take for his 
guide the Three-eyed One. So they banished Hip- 
potes, and sought for the Three-Eyed One.® And 

1 Naupactus means ‘‘ship-built.”” Compare Strabo, ix. 4.7; 
Pausanias, iv. 26. 1, x. 38. 10. 

* Aristodemus was a son of Aristomachus and brother of 
‘Temenus and Cresphontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese 
(Pausanias, ii. 18. 7). Some said he was shot by Apollo at 
Delphi for not consulting the oracle, but others said he was 
murdered by the children of Pylades and Electra (Pausanias, 
iii. 1.6). Apollodorus clearly adopts the former of these two 
accounts ; the rationalistic Pausanias preferred the latter. 

* Compare Herodotus, vi. 52. 

* The soothsayer was Carnus, an Acarnanian ; the Dorians 
continued to propitiate the soul of the murdered seer after 
his death. See Pausanias, iii. 13. 4; Conon, Narrationes, 
26 ; Scholiast on Theocritus, v. 83. 

° That is, by the angry spirit of the murdered inan. 

§ With this and what follows compare Pausanias, v. 3. 5 sq.: 
Suidas, s.v. TpidpOadyos ; and as to Oxylus, compare Strabo, 
vill. 3. 33, p. 357. Pausanias ealls Oxylus the son of Haemon. 
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> / N , ’ , a 
pov elntouv. Kai mepetuyydvovew OkvAw TO 
> 4 9 +f 8 
Avépaipovos, éd immou Kabnuévy) wovopOdrwov? 

\ \ a a > a 3 / 3 / 
(tov yap érepov Trav 6bOarpav éxxéxorTo TOEw). 
oo AN / \ & \ > 4 > a > 
emt Hove yap ovTtos duywy eis "Hrs, éxetOev eis 

4 n 
Attodiar éviavtod Ste bvtos ETAVHOYVETO. TU[L- 
Barovres ody tov ypnopdr, todtov Hyeudova 
TotouvTat. Kal cupBadrovres Tots TONEMiO’S Kat 
TO TECH Kal TH vVAUTIK@ TpoTEpovar oTPaT@, Kal 
ry \ , \ 3 / / \ 
Vooapevov xreivovar tov ‘Opéctov. Ovioxovar Se 
Tuppaxovvres avtois of Niytpiou maides, Tdp- 
huros cat Avuas. 

"Eretdn) <8€> éxparnoav Tedorovicou, Tpets 
(Opvoavto Bwpovs matpdov Ards, ab er) rovrwr 
3 a \ 
eOucay, Kai éxXnpobyto Tas TOKeELS. TPOTN fev 
oty ARE” Apyos, devtépa <dé> Aakedaimor, 

/ LV / / Ve , ef 
TpiTn 6€ Mecorvn. Kopucdvtwr dé bdpiav bSaTos, 
cdoke Wijhov Baneiv Exacrov. Trjwevos obv Kal 
ot “Aptorobdijpuou maides Hporrhs cal Evpvabévns 
éSarov riPovs, Kpecdovrns &é Bovropmevos Mec- 
oyvny Nayely ys évéBare Borov. TavTns 6é 
dadudeions eee Tovs Svo KXijpovs dvadhavivar. 
ErKvabeians dé porns * uev THs Tyuévon, devtépas 
d€ THs tev >Nptorodijpou raider, Mecormy 


 kaOnuevw Aegius : xadnuévov A. 

9 , ~ cae - © Re > b 

* povopbaduov, Frazer (compare Pausanias, v. 3.5: Suidas, 
S.v. TpidpOadrsos) ; povopOcdrAuw Wagner and previous editors, 
following apparently the MSS. 

3 éxxéxomro Gale, Heyne, for éxéxomro: étexéxomro Hercher. 
But on the omission of the augment, see Jelf, Greek Gram- 
mart. 1. 169, Obs. A. + mpdrns Acgius: mpwrov A, 
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they chanced to light on Oxylus, son of Andraemon, a 
man sitting on a one-eyed horse (its other eye having 
been knocked out with an arrow); for he had fled to 
Elis on account of a murder, and was now returning 
from there to Aetolia after the lapse of a year.! 
So guessing the purport of the oracle, they made 
him their guide. And having engaged the enemy 
they got the better of him both by land and sea, 
and slew Tisamenus, son of Orestes. Their allies, 
Pamphylus and Dymas, the sons of Aegimius, also 
fell in the fight. 

When they had made themselves masters of Pelo- 
ponnese, they set up three altars of Paternal Zeus, 
and sacrificed upon thei, and cast lots for the 
cities. So the first drawing was for Argos, the second 
for Lacedaemon, and the third for Messene. And 
they brought a pitcher of water, and resolved that 
each should cast in a lot. Now Temenus and the 
two sons of Aristodemus, Procles and Eurysthenes, 
threw stones; But Cresphontes, wishing to have 
Messene allotted to him, threw in a clod of earth. 
As the clod was dissolved in the water, it could not be 
but that the other two lots should turn up. The lot 
of Temenus having been drawn first, and that of 
the sons of Aristodemus second, Cresphontes got 


1 The homicide is said to have been accidental ; according 
to one account, the victim was the homicide’s brother. See 
Pausanias, v. 3.7. As to the banishment of a murderer for 
a year, see note on ii. 5. 11. 

* Pausanias gives a different account of the death of 
Tisamenus. He says that, being expelled from Lacedaemon 
and Argos by the returning Heraclids, king Tisamenus led 
an army to Achaia and there fell in a battle with the Ionians, 
who then inhabited that district of Greece. See Pausanias, 
li. 18. 8, vii. 1. 7 sq. 
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5 edaBe ; Kpeopovrns. emt bé Tots Beopois ols éOv- 
gay evpov onpela Ketmeva Ot [eV haxovres "Apyos 
ppbvor, ol Oe Aaxedaipova 2 dpaxovta, ol 6€ Mec- 
onVnY adwmeka.  Teplt 6€ THY onmEelwY EXEYor OL 
pavTets, Tois pev TOY dpvvoy KatadaBovatv® eri 
THS TONEWS pevely Gi JLeLVOV (un yap éyev arKnv 
Topevopevov TO Onpiov), tous 5é€ dpdaxovTa Kara 
AaBovras Secvous émtovtas éXeyor éceaOat, Tous 
dé THY GXwTrEKA SoNLOUS. 

Tn wevos meyv ov TapaTrewTopmEvos TOUS TrAldas 
"AyéXaov cal Evpurrunor cal KadXiav, rH Ouyatpi 
mpocaveiyey ‘TpynOoi cal tT TavTns avdpl An- 
hovTn. OOev ot mratdes weiPovai tTivas* emi piacA@ 
TOV matépa avtov povedoar. yevopévov 6€ TOU 
povou THY Bactreiar o 0 OTPATOS Exel educaiwoer 
‘Tprn do Kat Anidovtny.® Kpeodpovrns 5¢ ov TrONUY 
Meconvyns Bacihevoas ypovoyv peta Ovo Tratdov 
ghovevdeis aréfave. Torudovrns dé éBacirevcer, 
avtav® trav “Hpacrerdav trapywv, cal tiv Tod 

édaxe Hercher. 


Aakedatuova E: Aaxedaluova Aaxdvres A. 
3 xatadaBovow K. According to Heyne, the MSS. have 
KataBadovot. 

+ swas Faber, Westermann, Hercher, Wagner: titavas A, 
Bekker. Heyne conjectured Titaviovs from Tiravy or Titava, 
a town near Sicyon. See Pausanias, ii. 11. 3-ii. 12. 1; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Tirava, who recognizes the ad- 
jective Titavios. 

> “VY pyndw kal Anipdvtny Heyne: bpyndot cat dnipdyTy A. 

8 adrds Faber: kal adrds Hercher. 


1 
2 
3 





1 As to the drawing of the lots, and the stratagem by 
which Cresphontes secured Messenia for himself, see Poly- 
aenus, Strateg.i. 6; Pausanias, iv. 3. 4 sq. Sophocles alludes 
to the stratagem (Ajax, 1283 sgg., with the Scholiast on 1285). 
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Messene.! And on the altars on which they sacri- 
ficed they found signs lying: for they who got Argos 
by the lot found a toad; those who got Lacedaemon 
found a serpent; and those who got Messene found 
a fox.2— As to these signs the seers said that those 
who found the toad had better stay in the city (seeing 
that the animal has no strength when it walks); that 
those who found the serpent would be terrible in 
attack, and that those who found the fox would be 
wily. 

Now Temenus, passing over his sons Agelaus, 
Kurypylus, and Callias, favoured his daughter Hyrne- 
tho and her husband Deiphontes; hence his sons 
hired some fellows to murder their father.2 On the 
perpetration of the murder the army decided that 
the kingdom belonged to Hyrnethoé and Deiphontes. 
Cresphontes had not long reigned over Messene when 
he was murdered with two of his sons;® and Poly- 
phontes, one of the true Heraclids, came to the 


? In the famous paintings by Polygnotus at Delphi, the 
painter depicted Menelaus, king of Sparta, with the device 
of a serpent on his shield. See Pausanias, x. 26.3. The 
great Messenian hero Aristomenes is said to have escaped by 
the help of a fox from the pit into which he had been thrown 
by the Lacedaemonians. See Pausanias, iv. 18.6 sq. Ido 
not remember to have met with any evidence, other than that 
of Apollodorus, as to the association of the toad with Argos. 

> Compare Pausanias, ii. 19. 1, ii. 28. 2 sqg., who agrees as 
to the names of Hyrnetho and her husband Deiphontes, but 
differs as to the sons of Temenus, whom he calls Cisus, Cerynes 
Phalces, and Agraeus. 

+ The grave of Hyrnetho was shown at Argos, but she is 
said to have been accidentally killed by her brother Phalces 
near Epidaurus, aud long afterwards she was worshipped in a 
sacred grove of olives and other trees on the place of her death. 
See Pausanias, ii. 23. 3, ii. 28. 3-7 

° Compare Pausanjas;iv 3. 
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7 an s v7 sy 
bovevOévtos yuvaika Mepornv dxovoav éraPev. 
aynpéOn &é Kal odtos. —tplrov yap éyovca tmraida 


, 


Meporn xarovpmevov Alaurov) eSwxe TO EAUTHS 
Tarp tpédev. obdtos avdpwOels Kal Kptoa KaTenr- 
Gov éxteve Toduddvrny xa thy Tatpwav Bact- 
Nelav améraev. 


* Atwuroy Heyne : atyumrov A. 
$$. UL Eee 
' Compare Hyginus, Fab. 137. 
* Compare Pausanias, iv. 3. 7 sq. (who does not name 
Polyphontes) ; Hyginus, Fab. 184. According to Hyginus, 
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throne and took to wife, against her will, Merope, 
the wife of the murdered man.! But he too was 
slain. For Merope had a third son, called Aepytus, 
whom she gave to her own father to bring up. When 
he was come to manhood he secretly returned, 
killed Polyphontes, and recovered the kingdom of 
his fathers.” 


the name of the son of Cresphontes who survived to avenge 
his father’s murder was Telephon. This story of Merope, 
Aepytus, and Polyphontes is the theme of Matthew Arnold’s 
tragedy Merope, an imitation of the antique. 


203 
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"Ezret 5€ TO ‘Tvaxevov dvEepxKomevot yévos TOUS 
G70 5 Bikov HEX pl TOV Hpaxrerdav dednAWKaper, 
EXOMEDMDS Aeywopmev Kal Ta Tepl ‘Ayvopos. OS 
yap nuiy NéNEKTAL, SUO AtBon éryévunoe maidas 
ex Tlocesdavos, BHXov Kat ‘Ayijvopa. Bijdos ev 
ov Bactrevov AlyutrrTimy Tous 7 posipnpevous 
eyevynoer, ‘Aynvep dé Taparyevouevos els TV 
Powixny* yapet Tyréepacocay kal Texvot duya- 
TEpa bev Evpemny, matoas Oé Kadpov Kai Dowsixa 
kat Kidexa. tives d€ Evdpemny ot ’Ayjvopos 


1 doivinny Emperius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: edpwmny 
A, Westermann, Miiller, who brackets the clause maparyevo- 
bevos els Evpdrny. 


1 See above, ii. 1. 4. 

2 The ancients were not agreed as to the genealogies of 
these mythical ancestors of the Phoenicians, Cilicians, and 
Thebans. See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
li, 178, ili. 1186. Among the authorities whose divergent 
views are reported in these passages by the Scholiast are 
Hesiod, Pherecydes, Asclepiades, and Antimachus. Moschus 
(11. 40 and 42) ayvrees with Apollodorus that the mother of 
Europa was Telephassa, but differs from him as to her father 
(see below). According to Hyginus (fab. 6 and 178), the 
mother who bore Cadmus and Europa to Agenor was not 
Telephassa but Argiope. According to Euripides, Agenor 
had three sons, Cilix, Phoenix, and “Thasus. See Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae, 6. Pausanias agrees with regard 
to Thasus, saying that the natives of Thasos were Phoenicians 
by descent and traced their origin to this Thasus, son of 
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I. Havine now run over the family of Inachus and 
described them from Belus down to the Heraclids, 
we have next to speak of the house of Agenor. For 
as I have said,! Libya had by Poseidon two sons, 
Belus and Agenor. Now Belus reigned over the 
Egyptians and begat the aforesaid sons ; but Agenor 
went to Phoenicia, married Telephassa, and begat a 
daughter Europa and three sons, Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Cilix.2 But some say that Europa was a daughter 


Agenor (Pausanias, v. 25. 12). In saying this, Pausanias 
followed Herodotus, who tells us that the Phoenician colonists 
of Thasos discovered wonderful gold mines there, which the 
historian had visited (Herodotus, vi. 46 sqg.), and that they 
had founded a sanctuary of Hercules in the island (ii. 44). 
Herodotus also (vii. 91) represents Cilix as a son of the 
Phoenician Agenor, and he tells us (iv. 147) that Cadmus, son 
of Agenor, left a Phoenician colony in the island of Thera. 
Diodorus Siculus reports (v. 59. 2 sq.) that Cadmus, son of 
Agenor, planted a Phoenician colony in Rhodes, and that the 
descendants of the colonists continued to hold the hereditary 
priesthood of Poseidon, whose worship had been instituted 
by Cadmus. He mentions also that in the sanctuary of 
Athena at Lindus, in Rhodes, there was a tripod of ancient 
style bearing a Phoenician inscription. The statement has 
been confirmed in recent years by the discovery of the official 
record of the temple of Lindian Athena in Rhodes. For in 
this record, engraved on a marble slab, there occurs the 
following entry: ‘‘Cadmus (dedicated) a bronze tripod 
engraved with Phoenician letters, as Polyzalus relates in the 
fourth book of the histories.” See Chr. Blinkenherg, La 
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arra Doivixos Neyousr. rautns Levs épac eis,’ 
+pod0u arom éov,” Tadpos xerponOns yevopevos, 
emBiBac beioay bua THs Oaracons ex opucer élS 
Kpyrny. » 6 éxet cuvevvacbévtos adTh Atos, 
eyevunce Mivwa Lapmndova ‘PaddpavOuv- Kal? 
“Opmpov ey: Laprndav éx Atos nat Aaodapeias 
Tis Bedrepodpovtov. apavods bé Evporns ryevo- 
péevns oO TAT HP QUT HS ‘Aynvep ent OT NOW éfe- 
Teprre TOUS Tatoas, ELTOV fn) TWPOTEpov avaaTpE- 
pew m™ ply av efevpoow Eipwrnv. cuveennrde dé 
emt Thy Entnaw avtis Thrépacca % untnp cal 


1 €pacdeis. In the MSS. there follow the words mimre: 5:6 
THs Oaddoons, Which, as Heyne says, seem to have arisen 
through confusion with the following ém:BiBacGeioay 51 T7js 
Gadacons. 

* §d50u amomAéwy apparently corrupt, omitted by Heyne, 
Bekker, Hercher : ‘Pddou amo éwy Westermann: fd50u ao- 
mvewy Sevinus: «pdxov &tomvéwy Clavier (comparing Scholiast 
on Homer, li. xil. 292, #AAatev éavrdv eis Tabpov Kal amd Tov 
oréuatos Kpdxov émver): éx pddwyv or éx poddvos apeddoy Wagner 
(comparing Moschus, 11. 70). 


Chronique du Temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 324. 
However, from such legends all that we can safely infer is 
that the Greeks traced a blood relationship between the 
Phoenicians and Cilicians, and recognised a Phoenician 
element in some of the Greek islands and parts of the main- 
land. If Europa was, as seems possible, a personification of 
the moon in the shape of a cow (see The Dying God, p. $8), 
we might perhaps interpret the quest of the sons of Agenor 
for their lost sister as a mythical description of Phoenician 
mariners steering westward towards the moon which they 
saw with her silver horns setting in the sea. 

1 Europa was a daughter of Phoenix, according to Homer 
(Zl. xiv. 321 sq.), Bacchylides (xvi. 29 sq. p. 376, ed. Jebb), 
and Moschus (ii. 7). So, too, the Scholiast on Homer (It. xii. 
292) calls Europa a daughter of Phoenix. The Scholiast on 
Plato (Zumaeus, p. 24) speaks of Europa as a daughter of 
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not of Agenor but of Phoenix.t Zeus loved her, 
and turning himself into a tame bull, he mounted 
her on his back and conveyed her through the sea 
to Crete.2 There Zeus bedded with her, and she 
bore Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys ;? but 
according to Homer, Sarpedon was a son of Zeus by 
Laodamia, daughter of Bellerophon.+ On the dis- 
appearance of Europa her father Agenor sent out 
his sons in search of her, telling them not to return 
until they had found Europa. With them her 
mother, Telephassa, and Thasus, son of Poseidon, or 


Agenor, or of Phoenix, or of Tityus. Some said that Cadmus 
also was a son, not of Agenor, but of Phoenix (Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 1186). 

2 Compare Moschus, ii. 77 sqqg.; Scholiast on Homer, JZ. xii. 
292 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 78.1; Lucian, Dial. Marin. xv.; 
id. De dea Syria, 4; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 836 sqq.; id. Fasti, 
v. 603 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 178 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 47, 100 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 148 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 76). The 
connexion which the myth of Zeus and Europa indicates 
between Phoenicia and Crete receives a certain confirmation 
from the worship at Gaza of a god called Marnas, who was 
popularly identified with the Cretan Zeus. His name was 
thought to be derived from a Cretan word marna, meaning 
‘‘maiden”; so that, as Mr. G. F. Hill has pointed out, 
marnas might signify ‘‘young man.” The city is also said 
to have been called Minoa, after Minos. See Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Ta¢a. The worship of Marnas, ‘‘ the Cretan 
. Zeus,” persisted at Gaza till 402 a.p., when it was finally 
suppressed and his sanctuary, the Marneion, destroyed. See 
Mark the Deacon’s Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, 64-71, 
pp. 78-82, G. F. Hill’s translation (Oxford, 1913). From this 
work (ch. 19, p. 24) we learn that Marnas was regarded as 
the lord of rain, and that prayer and sacrifice were offered to 
him in time of drought. As tothe god and his relation to 
Crete, see G. F. Hill’s introduction to his translation, pp. 
XXX1i.—XXXViil. ; 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Il. xii. 292; Hyginus, 
Fab. 178. 4 Homer, J. ii. 198 sq. 
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Mucos 0 ocedavos, ws O6€ Pepexvdys pyat 
Kidexos.! @s O€ Tacay TOLOUMEVOL Cnt nal €U- 
pew hoa Edpomny advvatol, THY ets olkov 
dvaKop0ny amroryvovTes aAr0s aAAaYod KaTw- 
Kyoay,” * Dotvig pev év Powixy,” King dé Dowwixns 
Thaotov, Kai * macav Thy ud éavTod KeLpevny 
Xopav TOTALD ouveyyus Tlvpapo Kersxiav 
éxddeoe 2 KdSpos dé kal Tprépacca év Spgen 
KAT@KNO QD. opmoiws dé kal @acos év Opann © 
KTLOAS TOMY Oacov KAT@KITED, 

Etvperny 6 ynpuas ‘Aatépios | 0 Kpyrav 
OuvagTns TOUS €K TAUTNS TALOAS eTpepen. ol O€ 
COS ere er@O naar, pos add AOUS éstaciacay’ 
iaXovet yap Epota maudos Os éxanretto Midntos, 
"A TOAAWVOS bé nv Kat Apetas TIS Knreoxou. TOU 
d€ mrasoos 7 pos Zap ndova paddov oixeicos exou- 
Tos Troneunoas Mivws émpotépnoer. of O€ gev- 


' Kttcucos Heyne: iAtcos A. 

2 kar@ungav R8O: Kar@Kioay A. 

3 ev bowlkn Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: sowleny A. 

* $s Kal Hercher. 

> Kal wacay THY bg” EQUTOU KELLEVIY Xwpay ToTaAu@ ouveyyus 
Mupauge Kidcctay éxadece Heoyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bek- 
ker. This seems to be the reading of all the MSS. Wagner 
alters the passage as follows: kal racay Thy Kermevny Xopar 
moTaug avveyyus TMupaup Kidiniay ap’ €avtod éxareoe, ‘And 
he called all the country near the river Pyramus after him- 
self Cilicia. ” But with this rearrangement the words «e:- 
uevnvy xwpay become ungrammmnatical as they stand, and to 
restore the grammar they must be transposed and placed 
after Tlupaue, so as to read: kal macav Thy TOT aug ouveyyus 
Tlupauw Kermevny Xdpay ap’ Eavrod Kitrxlay éxadere. Hercher 
simply omits to’ éavrod, which is equally fatal to the gram- 
mar. It is better to keep the MS. reading, which gives an 
unobjectionahle sense. 

® év ~vhow mpos TH Oparn Heyne. This gives the sense 
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according to Pherecydes, of Cilix,! went forth in 
search of her. But when, after diligent search, they 
could not find Europa, they gave up the thought of 
returning home, and took up their abode in divers 
places ; Phoenix settled in Phoenicia; Cilix settled 
near Phoenicia, and all the country subject to him- 
self near the river Pyramus he called Cilicia; and 
Cadmus and Telephassa took up their abode in 
Thrace and in like manner Thasus founded a city 
Thasus in an island off Thrace and dwelt there.” 
Now Asterius, prince of the Cretans, married 
Europa and brought up her children.* But when 
they were grown up, they quarrelled with each 
other; for they loved a boy called Miletus, son of 
Apollo by Aria, daughter of Cleochus.t. As the 
boy was more friend! y to Sarpedon, Minos went to 
war and had the better of it, and the others fled. 


' According to some writers, Thasus was a son of Agenor. 
See above, note on p. 296. 

2 Apollodorus probably meant to say that Thasus colonized 
the-island of Thasos. The text may be corrupt. See Critical 
Note. For the traces of the Phoenicians in Thasos, see 
above, note on p. 296. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xii. 292; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 60. 3 (who calls the king Asterius). On the place 
of Asterion or Asterius in Cretan mythology, see A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, 1. 543 sqq. 

4 With the following legend of the foundation of Miletus 
compare Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 30 ; Pausanias, vii. 
2.5; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 186. 


required. I have translated accordingly’. Hercher as usual 
cuts the difficulty by omitting év Opan. 

7 *Agrépios Wagner (referring to Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
60. 3): *Acreplwy "A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher. 
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youst, Kab Mérnros pev Kapig mpocaxyav'! éxet 
7 OALY ad’ EQUTOU EXTLCE Minnrov, Laprndav b¢ 
TUMMAX TAS Kinene ™ pos Avxtous EXOVTE 7 0- 
Newov, €mt wéper ? THs Ywopas, Aveias éBacirevae. 
Kal avt@ didwae Levs eri tpelis yeveds Chv. Evior 
dé avtous* épacOhvar Néyouvow “Atupmviov Tod 
Awos cal Kacoveteias, cal dia TovTOY atTactacat. 
“Pabdpuavdus 5€ Tols vnotwTats vopobeTOY, aves 
guyov eis Borwriay “AXxunvny yapuet, kal weTar- 
radEas év “Atdouv pera Mivwos dealer. Mivas dé 
Kpyrnv xatotn@v éypawe vopmous, Kal ynwas 
Tlacepany tiv “Hrtov cai Hepanisos, os <dé>+ 
"AoKkAnT Ladys pyar, Koray tv *Aotepiou 
Guyarépa, maidas péev éréxvmce Katpéa Aevra- 
iwva DAadKov ’Avopoyewr, Ouyarepas dé “Andr- 
Any Revodicny “Apiadvnyv Paidpar, é« Tlapeias 
dé viudyns Kdpupédovta Nydariova Xpvanv 
Diroraor, €« b€ AcEOéas EvEdvOtov. 

"Aatepiov® b€ amatdos amofavavtos Mivas 
Bactreverv OéeXov Kprrns éxadvero. dijcas é 
Tapa Oedy thy Bacireiay etdndéval, TOU TLaTEV- 


1 rpoooxav Heyne: mpooxeay A. 

~ wepes Heyne: pépy A. 

3 abrovs Wagner: abrdy A. 4 5é inserted by Miiller. 

5 *Aorepiou A, Wagner: ’Aorepiwvos Heyne, Westermann, 
Miller, Bekker, Hercher. 





* Compare Herodotus, i. 173; Diodorus ie vy. 7 g3e 
Strabo, xii. 8. 5, p. 573; Pausanias, vii. 3. 7. Sarpedon was 
worshipped as a hero in ‘Lycia. See W. Ditehbes ger, Ortentis 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 552 (vol. ii. p. 231), 

*“ Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 1 sg. 

> See above, ii. 4. 11 note. 

4 Daughter of the Sun; compare Apollonius Rhodius, 
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Miletus landed in Caria and there founded a city 
which he called Miletus after himself; and Sarpedon 
allied himself with Cilix, who was at war with the 
Lycians, and having stipulated for a share of the 
country, he became king of Lycia.1 And Zeus 
granted him to live for three generations. But some 
say that they loved Atymnius, the son of Zeus and 
Cassiepea, and that it was about him that they 
quarrelled. Rhadamanthys legislated for the islanders? 
but afterwards he fled to Boeotia and married Alc- 
mena %; and since his departure from the world he 
acts as judge in Hades along with Minos. Minos, 
residing in Crete, passed laws, and married Pasiphae, 
daughter of the Sun‘ and Perseis; but Asclepiades 
says that his wife was Crete, daughter of Asterius. 
He begat sons, to wit, Catreus,> Deucalion, Glaucus, 
and Androgeus: and daughters, to wit, Acalle, 
Xenodice, Ariadne, Phaedra ; and by a nymph Paria 
he had Eurymedon, Nephalion, Chryses, and Philo- 
laus ; and by Dexithea he had Euxanthius. 

Asterius dying childless, Minos wished to reign 
over Crete, but his claim was opposed. So he alleged 
that he had received the kingdom from the gods, 


Argon. iii. 999; Pausanias, iii. 26. 1, v. 25. 9; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 41; Mythographi Graeci, ed. Wester- 
mann, Appendix Narrationum, p. 379; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
736. Pausanias interpreted Pasiphae as the moon (iii. 26. 1), 
and this interpretation has been adopted by some modern 
scholars. The Cretan traditions concerning the marriage of 
Minos and Pasiphae seem to point to a ritual marriage per- 
formed every eight years at Cnossus by the king and queen 
as representatives respectively of the Sun and Moon. See 
The Dying God, pp. 70 sqq.; A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 521 sqg. 
(who holds that Europa was originally a Cretan Earth- 
goddess responsible for the vegetation of the year). 
> Compare Pausanias, viii. 53. 4. 


Soe 


APOLLODORUS 


Onvat yup Eby, 0 Te av evEntar, yevéo Oar. Kat 
Tlocesdovu Ovwv nv€ato tadpov dvadavivar éx 
TOV Bvdar, KaTabvoew UTOT XOMEvOS TOV pa- 
vévTa. ToD dé Tocesdavos Tadpov aVEVTOS avUT@ 
Sam peT THY Bactretav mapehaBe, Tov O€ Tavpor 
eis TA BovKorta Téurpas EOvaev Erepov. [Paracco- 
Kpatiaas O€ mpeTos macav Tov now oxedov 
émnpéev.| | Opytabeis d€ atT@ Tocedav OTL 442) 
KatéOuvace Tov Tavpov, TOUTOV ev e&nypioce, 
Nacipany b¢ EXE Es émiOumiay avTou Tape- 
oxevacev. 1) 6€ Epacbeica Tov Tavpou cuUVEpyoV 
NauBaver Aaisanror, OS NY APXLTEKTOV, TEPEVYWS 
e& “AO nvav ETL pove. ovToS EvAwwny Boov émi 
TpoX@y KaTacKevaoas, Kal TAVTHY AaBov Kat * 
Kotravas évodobev,> éxdeipas te Bovv tv dopav 
meptéppawe, Kal Beis ev Otrep clOtato 6 Tavpos 
Netwav. BooxecOat, THY Llacipany éveBiBacev. 
EAD@v dé o Tabpos @sS arbi) Bot cuvArGev. 1) 
O€ ‘Aoréptoy € eyevynce TOV Krbévra } Muvatavpor. 
oUTOS €iyE Tavpov TpocwTov, TA O€ NOLTA dvdpos" 
Mivas 6€ év 7@ RaBupivO@ KaTa TWAS XpnT HOS 
KaTaKheloas QUuTOV epuhatrev. Hv 06 0 NaBv- 
pw@os, dv AatdaXros KatecKevacer, olknma Kap- 


' @adraccoxparioas... emjptey omitted by Hercher. The 
words seem out of place here. But they occur in S as well 
as K, éwijptey ES: owiptev A. 

* rAaBov cal Heyne, Westermann, Miller: Baday ESA, 
Wagner: Badwy cal Bekker. * évdodev ES: éxwGev A. 


1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 77.2; J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, 

479 sqq. (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; ‘Lactantius 
Binenine. on Statins, Theb. v. 431, according to whom the 
bull was sent, in answer to Minos’s prayer, not by Poseidon 
but by Jupiter (Zeus). 
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and in proof of it he said that whatever he prayed 
for would be done. And in sacrificing to Poseidon 
he prayed that a bull might appear from the depths, 
promising to sacrifice it when it appeared. Poseidon 
did send him up a fine bull, and Minos obtained 
the kingdom, but he sent the bull to the herds and 
sacrificed another.1 Being the first to obtain the 
dominion of the sea, he extended his rule over 
almost all the islands.2 But angry at him for not 
sacrificing the bull, Poseidon made the animal savage, 
and contrived that Pasiphae should conceive a 
passion for it. In her love for the bull she found an 
accomplice in Daedalus, an architect, who had been 
banished from Athens for murder.* He constructed 
a wooden cow on wheels, took it, hollowed it out in 
the inside, sewed it up in the hide of a cow which 
he had skinned, and set it in the meadow in which 
the bull used to graze. Then he introduced Pasiphae 
into it; and the bull came and coupled -with it, as if 
it were a real cow. And she gave birth to Asterius, 
who was called the Minotaur. He had the face of a 
bull, but the rest of him was human; and Minos, in 
compliance with certain oracles, shut him up and 
guarded him in the Labyrinth. Now the Labyrinth 
which Daedalus constructed was a chamber “ that 


2 Compare Herodotus, i. 171; Thneydides, i. 4 and 8. 

* Here Apollodorus seems to be following Euripides, who 
in a fragment of his drama, The Cretans, introduces Pasiphae 
excusing herself on the ground that her passion for the bull 
was a form of madness inflicted on her by Poseidon as a 
punishment for the impiety of her husband Minos, who had 
broken his vow by not sacrificing the bull to the sea-god. See 
W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griech- 
ische Dichterfragmente, ii. (Berlin, 1907), pp. 74 sq. 

4 See below, iii. 15. 8. 
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Tals moAuTAOKOLS TAaV@Y THY EEOSov. Ta peV 
ovv wept Mivwtavpou cai “Avdpoyew cat Daidpas 
Kal “Apwddyns év toils epi Onoéws bartepor 
EPOUmeEV. 

II. Katpéws 6€ tov Mivwos ‘“Aeporn xa 
Kyupéevn Kat ‘Amnuoo wy Kal "AAGarpevys vos 
yivovtat. Xpwmevep 6€ Karpet mepl Karaarpodis 
Tov Biov o Geos én vo Eves Tov texvoy) reOvr)- 
Eea0ar. Karpeus pév ovv cmex pvBero TOUS xp" 
o1oUvs, “AN aLpEevn)s 6€ akoveas, Kab deloas a) 
povevs yévntas TOV TATPOS, pas éx Kpijrns pera 
Tihs aEeXpis “Amnpoobyns Tpootayxer Tul TOT 
THs ‘Podov, Kal KATATXOY Kpyrtiviay * avopacer. 
avaBas 6é€ én To “Ara Bupiov Kahovmevov 6pos 
eOedcato Tas TéptE vncous, KaTioav bé Kal Kprj- 
THY, Kal TOV TaTpEéwYy Urropynabeis Oedy, idpveETo 
Bopov “AtaBvpiov Atos. pet ov modu S€ THs 


1 téxvav R: waldwv A. 

2 xpntiwiey R, Hercher, Wagner: kpatwiay A: Kpnrnviav 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker (compare Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Kpnrnvia). 


1 In the Greek original these words are seemingly a quota- 
tion from a poem, probably a tragedy—perhaps Sophocles’s 
tragedy Daedalus, of which a few fragments survive. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 167 sq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 
110 sqq. As to the Minotaur and the labyrinth, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 77. 1-5; Plutarch, Theseus, 15 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 40: Lactantins Placidus, on Statius, Achill. 
192, As to the loves of Pasiphae and the bull, see also 
Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 887; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 479 sqq.; Virgil, Bel. vi. 45 sqq.; Ovid, Ars Amator. i. 
289" soq: 

2 See below, iii. 15. 7-9; Epitome, i. 7-11. 
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with its tangled windings perplexed the outward 
way.’1 The story of the Minotaur, and Androgeus, 
and Phaedra, and Ariadne, I will tell hereafter in 
my account of Theseus.” 

II. But Catreus, son of Minos, had three daughters, 
Aerope, Clymene, and Apemosyne, and a son, Al- 
thaemenes.’ When Catreus inquired of the oracle 
how his life should end, the god said that he would 
die by the hand of one of his children. Now Catreus 
hid the oracles, but Althaeinenes heard of them, and 
fearing to be his father’s murderer, he set out from 
Crete with his sister Apemosyne, and put in at a 
place in Rhodes, and having taken possession of it 
he called it Cretinia. And having ascended the 
mountain called Atabyrium, he beheld the islands 
round about ; and descrying Crete also and calling to 
mind the gods of his fathers he founded an altar 
of Atabyrian Zeus.+ But not long afterwards he 


3 The tragic story of the involuntary parricide of Althae- 
menes is similarly told by Diodorus Siculus, v. 59. 1-4, who 
says that this murderer of his father and of his sister was 
afterwards worshipped as a hero in Rhodes. 

* Asto Atabyrian Zeus and his sanctuary on Mount Atabyr- 
ium, Atabyrum, or Atabyris, the highest mountain in Rhodes, 
see Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159) sq.; Polybius, vii. 27. 7, ed. 
L. Dindorf; Appian, Bell. Mithridat. 26; Strabo, xiv. 2. 12, 
p. 655 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 59.2; Lactantins, Divin. Institut. 
i, 22. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the sanctuary, crowning 
a lofty peak, was highly venerated down to his own time, 
and that the island of Crete was visible from it in the distance. 
Some rude remains of the temple, built of grey limestone, 
still exist on a sunmit a little lower than the highest. See 
H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 
220 sq.; Cecil Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times, (Cambridge, 
1885), pp. 1, 75. Atabyrian Zeus would seem to have been 
worshipped in the form of a bull; for it is said that there 
were bronze images of cattle on the mountain, which bellowed 
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APOLLODORUS 


adehpijs aVTOX €bp eryéveTo. Epuijs yap aur ijs 
épacbeis, ws pevyouray auTny kataraBeiv ovn 
nouvato (qrepenv yap avrod TO TAXEL TOV TOOWD), 
Kata Tis od00 Bopoas UMETTPUTE veoddprous,' 
ep als? ddrtcboica,® ypiKa avo TH Kpnuns * 
eT AVIEL, pOciperar. Kal TO ddEXSO penvuer TO 
ryeryoves’ 0 be aK ev vopicas elvas TOV Oeov, rag 
évOopm@v améKxTeuven. “Aepomny dé Kal Kruperny 
Kartpeds Navirio didoow els drobar as ayrei- 
pous ameumoAfoat. TovT@D “Agpomny pev Eryn we 
Trea Pévns nal raidas "Ayapéuvova cal Meve- 
Naov éréxvoce, Krvpévnv b€ yape? Navados, 
Kal TEXVOV Tarip yiverat Oiaxos Kal Tarapry- 
Sous. Karpevs dé boTepov ype KATEXO[LEVOS 
erodes TV Baciretav "AnOaipéver T@ Tal 
Tapadobvat, Kal ova tovTo HAOev eis ‘Poddov. 
amoBas 8€ Tis vews adv Tois Hpwor® Kata Tiva 
THs yoo TOTOV épnuov NNAVVETO UT TOV Bov- 
KOAOY, AjoTas euBeBrnnevar Soxovvtav Kal py 
Suvapéver dxodoat heyovTos avToo THY anrnOevav 


did THY Kpavyny TOV KUPoY, GAAA BaddOvT@?Y 

1 yeodaprovs KR: veoddpras A. 
2 ais Heyne, Hercher: &s KA, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bemnels Wagner. 

? bacBodea E: dAtcO@joaca A. 

4 xpnyns Hercher, Wagner: «xphrns NA. 

> éréxvwoe ERR®: exe A. 

® Kpnot Bekker. 


when some evil was about to befall the state, and small 
bronze figures of bulls are still sometimes found on the moun- 
tain. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 390 sqqg.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159) ; Cecil Torr, op. cit. p. 76, with 
plate 4, Further, we know from Greek inscriptions found in 
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became the murderer of his sister. For Hermes 
loved her, and as she fled from him and he could 
not catch her, because she excelled him in speed of 
foot, he spread fresh hides on the path, on which, 
returning from the spring, she slipped and so was 
deflowered, She revealed to her brother what had 
happened, but he, deeming the god a mere pretext, 
kicked her to death. And Catreus gave Aerope and 
Clymene to Nauplius to sell into foreign lands; and 
of these two Aerope became the wife of Plisthenes, 
who begat Agamemnon and Menelaus; and Clymene 
became the wife of Nauplius, who became the father 
of Oeax and Palamedes. But afterwards in the grip 
of old age Catreus yearned to transmit the kingdom 
to his son Althaemenes, and went for that purpose to 
Rhodes. And having landed from the ship with the 
heroes at a desert place of the island, he was chased 
by the cowherds, who imagined that they were 
pirates on a raid. He told them the truth, but they 
could not hear him for the barking of the dogs, 
and while they pelted him Althaemenes arrived 


the island that there was a religious association which took 
its name of The Atabyriasts from the deity ; and one of these 
inscriptions (No. 31) records a dedication of oxeu or bulls 
(rovs Bots) to the god. See Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum 
Rhodi, Chalces, Carnathi, cum Saro Casi, ed. F. Hiller de 
Gaertringen (Berlin, 1895), Nos. 31, 161, 891. The oxen so 
dedicated were probably bronze images of the animals, such 
as are found in the island, though Dittenberger thought that 
they were live oxen destined for sacrifice. See his paper, 
De sacris Rhodiorum Commentatio altera (Halle, 1887), pp. 
vili. sg. The worship of Atabyrian Zeus may well have been 
of Phoenician origin, for we have seen that there was a 
Phoenician colony in Rhodes (see above, iii. 1. ] note), and the 
name Atabyrian is believed to be Semitic, equivalent. to the 
Hebrew Tabor. See Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. ‘‘ Tabor,” 

vol. iil. col. 4881 sqg. Compare A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 642 sqq. 
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KAKELVOV, TApayevopevos “ANOatmeévns dKovtiaas 
AT EKTELVED ayvo@v Katpéa. pabeav b€ tortepor 
TO YyEryovos, evEdpevos U UTrO ) XAT PATS expupyn. 

PAS; Aeveaniove dé éyévovTo ‘Tdopevevs Te Kal 
Kpyry Kat vo0o0s Moros. TAadxos 6é étt VT LOS 
UTapYov, puv StoKxov ets PENTOS. midov term 
améOavev. apavods dé ¢ dvTos avTov Mivos TON- 
Any CyTHoLY ToLovpEVvOS TEpPL THS EeUpéTEews euav- 
TEVETO. Kovpnrtes dé elroy avT@ T PLx p@paror 
év Tats eyeras. exely Boov, tov &é THY TavTnS 
ypoav! dpiota eixdoar Suvnbérta Kal Covra TOV 
Tatoa aTrodwa ey. cuyerndevtav dé TOY paV- 
tewy Tlovvwos o Korpavod THY xpoav THS Boos 
elxace BaTouv KapTa, Ka Cntety TOV Tada avay- 
cacbels dca Twos pavTelas avevpe. RAéyovTos bé 
Mivwos ote de¢ Kat CavtTa amonaBeiv AUTOV, ATrE- 
Keio On GUY TO VEKP@. €V dpnxavig 6é TOM) 
TUyXavov ELO€ OpaKxovTa éml TOV vEexpov iovta: 
tovtov Barav AOw améxtesve, Setcas pry KAY”. 


1 ypdavy HOR, Hercher, Wagner: déay R (with xpdary 
written as a correction above the line): @éa» BC, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miller, Bekker. 

* nav Bekker: av KA, Wagner. 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 4. 

2 Glaucus was a son of Minos and Pasiphae. See above, 
iii, 1.2. For the story of his death and resurrection, see 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811: Apostolius, Cent. v. 
48; Palaephatus, De incredib. 27; Hyginus, Fab. 136; td. 
Astronom. ii. 14. Sophocles and Euripides composed trage- 
cies on the subject. See Z'ragicorum Graecorum Fr agmenta, 
ed, A, Nauck’, pp. 216 sqq., 558 sqq.: The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 56 sqq. 

* The cow or calf (for so Hyginus describes it) was said to 
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and killed him with the cast of a javelin, not 
knowing him to be Catreus. Afterwards when he 
learned the truth, he prayed and disappeared in a 
chasm. 

II. To Deucalion were born Idomeneus and Crete 
and a bastard son Molus.!_ But Glaucus, while he 
was yet a child, in chasing a mouse fell into a jar of 
honey and was drowned.? On his disappearance 
Minos made a great search and consulted diviners as 
to how he should find him. The Curetes told him that 
in his herds he had a cow of three different colours, 
and that the man who could best describe that cow’s 
colour would also restore his son to him alive. So 
when the diviners were assembled, Polyidus, son of 
Coeranus, compared the colour of the cow to the 
fruit of the bramble, and being compelled to seek 
for the child he found him by means of a sort of 
divination.4 But Minos declaring that he must 
recover him alive, he was shut up with the dead 
body. And while he was in great perplexity, he 
saw a serpent going towards the corpse. He threw 
a stone and killed it, fearing to be killed himself if 


change colour twice a day, or once cvery fom hours, being 
first white, then red, and then black. The diviner Polyidus 
solved the riddle by comparing the colour of the animal to a 
ripening mulberry, which is first white, then red, and finally 
black. See Hyginus, fab. 136; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 811; Sophocles, quoted by Athenaeus, ii. 36, p. 51D, 
and Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, 1. p. 361, lines 20 sqq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 60, 
frag. 395. 

4 He is said to have discovered the drowned boy by 
observing an owl which had perched on a wine-cellar and was 
driving away bees. See Hyginus, Fab. 1386. Compare 
Aelian, Nat. Anim. v. 2, from which it would seem that 
Hyginus here followed the tragedy of Polyidus hy Euripides. 
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AUTOS TENEUT ION, el TL TO capa wadou.! _€pXE- 
Tat O€ ET Epos Spacav, Kat Geacdpevos vex pov TOV 
Tm pore pov * dmevow, elTa vmootpeper Toav Kope- 
Sov, Kal TAUTHV emiTiOnow € ent may TO Tov érépou 
capa: ériteOcions 6€ THS TOas aveorn. Geaca- 
peevos 86 IloAvid0s Kai Oavpacas, THY avTHY Toav 
Tpoceveyxov TO TOV VravKov cwOpaTe avéaTyoeD. 
> \ \ / \ A 399 e 3 
aTovaBewv 6€ Mivws tov maida ots ottws es 
ax b) , \ TI x 4 6 ¥ \ x \ 
pyos amévat tov Ilodvdov ela, ply 7) Thy 
/ 7 ‘ 7 ~ > \ A 
pavtetav SiddEat tov TrAadeov: avayxacéets de 
Tlorvidos bidadoKet. Kat erred amémnret, KEeNEVEL 
tov T'Navcoy eis TO oTOpa éuTTicat*® Kat TOodTO 
Towmoas DAaixos TIS peavtetas 4 ered ddero. Ta 
pev ody Tept TOV THS Evpwrns amoyoverv péexpt 
TODOE [LoL AEAEYXOW. 
Ve Kao os “33 ato@avotaav ba as. Tyréhac- 
Ml 
cav, vTo Opaxav EevicOeis, HrOev els Aehgous 
Tepe THS Evpémns muvOavopevos. o 8€ Geos 
eime epi perv Evpwmns pr) TOUT pary MoveEly, 
ypnobar Sé Kabodny® Bol, nat mwordw KTikev 


L ti 7d coua wadot Bekker: ei TOUT ouuTddn K, Wagner : 
ei TOUTO ouumMddn A: ef TOUT TUUTAAOL Heyne, } Miller: 
TOUTO oupn abot Westermann. 

“ wpétepoy ER (first hand): mpé@rov R (second hand, cor- 
rected), 

2 éumtvoa ‘Izetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811, Heyne (in 
note), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: émmrriaa: EA, Heyne (in 
text), Westermann, Miiller. 

+ ris wavrelas Li: thy pavtelay A, 

' Accepting Bekker’s emendation of the text. See Critical 
Note. 

* According to another account, Glaucus was raised from 
the dead by Aesculapins. See below, iii. 10. 3 ; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) + Hyginus, “ab, 49; id. Astronom, 
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any harm befel the body. But another serpent 
came, and, seeing the former one dead, departed, 
and then returned, bringing a herb, and placed 
it on the whole body of the other; and no sooner 
was the herb so placed upon it than the dead ser- 
pent came to life. Surprised at this sight, Polyidus 
applied the same herb to the body of Glaucus and 
raised him from the dead.2_ Minos had now got 
back his son, but even so he did not suffer Polyidus 
to depart to Argos until he had taught Glaucus the 
art of divination. Polyidus taught him on compul- 
sion, and when he was sailing away he bade Glaucus 
spit into his mouth. Glaucus did so and forgot the 
art of divination. Thus much must suffice for my 
account of the descendants of Europa. 

IV, When Telephassa died, Cadmus buried her, 
and after being hospitably received by the Thracians 
he came to Delphi to inquire about Europa. The 
god told him not to trouble about Europa, but to 
be guided by a cow, and to found a city wherever 


li. 14. Ina Tongan tradition a dead boy is brought to lite 
by being covered with the leaves of a certain trec. See 
Pére Reiter, ‘‘ Traditions Tonguiennes,” Anthropos, xii.—xill. 
(1917-1918), pp. 1036 sg. ; and Appendix, ‘‘The Resurrec- 
tion of Glaucus.”’ 

> It is said that when Cassandra refused to grant her 
favours to Apollo in return for the gift of prophecy which he 
had bestowed on her, he spat into her mouth and so prevented 
her from convincing anybody of the truth of her prophecies. 
See Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 11. 247. On ancient superstitions 
about spittle, see Pliny, Naé. Hist. xxviii. 35 sqq.; C. de 
Mensignac, Recherches Ethnographiques sur la Salive et le 
Crachat (Bordeaux, 1892), pp. 41 sqq. 
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” N ef 1 2 A A \ 
év0a av avTn! Téon Kapovoa. ToLodToY AaBov 
XpNg HOV dia Daxéwv érropeveto, eita Bot ouv- 
TUY@V év Tots Herdyovtos Bovxonrios TtavTn 
xarémiaGev elrero. 4 8¢ bevodca Bowwtlav 
exhiOn, modes evOa vov elon O7Bar.” Boudopevos 
dé ‘AOnvg KaTabvoat THY Pow, Tél TLVAS TOY 
pce? éautov Anypopevous ® amo Ths “Apetas kp 
ys bdap ppoupav dé THY Kpryyny dpakwv, Ov. ef 
"Apeos eiméy tives yeyovevae, TOUS TAELOVAS TOV 
TEWPCEVvTeoV buepOerpev. dyavaKtTng as dé Kaduos 
KTelvel TOV SpaxovrTa, Kal THS “AOnvas vrobeuevns 
Tous 6dévTas abTod omeipel. TOUT@V O€ omrapev- 
TWD aveTe\NaV eK yas avdpes évoTTAOL, OVS EKA- 
AEoav Yraptovs. ovo. dé awéxtewav adAHXovs, 
ol pev ets Epwy axovatov* éXOovtes, of bé ayvo- 
ouvtes. Depexvdns S€ dnow Ste Kadpuos, id@v éx 
yns avadvouevous avdpas évérXous, ém’ adtovs 

 atty Scholiast on Homer, J2. ii. 494, Hercher: adr) AS. 

* wédts &v0a viv eiot OFBor A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Wagner : 0a xrie: wéAtv Kaduelav rou viv eiow af 
O7nBa: K: wédAts omitted by the Scholiast on Homer, JZ. ii. 
494 (&Oa viv eioly af ©7 Bat), and by Hercher. 

8 rivds . . . AnWouevovs BK, Scholiast on Homer, Z/. ii. 494: 
Tiva, Anbouevoy SA. 

4 dxototoy AS: éxovotoy bi. 


' With this story of the foundation of Thebes by Cadmus 
compare Pausanias, ix. 12. 1 sq., ix. 19. 4; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. ii. 494; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 638 
(who quotes the oracle at full length); Scholiast on Aeschylus, 
Seven against Thebes, 486; Uyginus, Fab. 178; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ii. 6 sqq. The Scholiast on Homer (l.c.) agrees 
almost verbally with Apollodorus, and eites as his authorities 
the Bocotica of Hellanicus and the third book of Apollodorus. 
{lence we may suppose that in this narrative Apollodorus 
followed Hellanicus. According to Pausanias, the cow which 
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she should fall down for weariness.! After receiving 
such an oracle he journeyed through Phocis; then 
falling in with a cow among the herds of Pelagon, 
he followed it behind. And after traversing Boeotia, 
it sank down where is now the city of Thebes. 
Wishing to sacrifice the cow to Athena, he sent 
some of his companions to draw water from the 
spring of Ares. But a dragon, which some said 
was the offspring of Ares, guarded the spring and 
destroyed most of those that were sent. In his in- 
dignation Cadmus killed the dragon, and by the 
advice of Athena sowed its teeth. When they were 
sown there rose from the ground armed men whom 
they called Sparti.? These slew each other, some 
in a chance brawl, and some in ignorance. But 
Pherecydes says that when Cadmus saw armed 
men growing up out of the ground, he flung stones 


Cadmus followed bore on each flank a white mark resembling 
the full moon ; Hyginus says simply that it had the mark of 
the moon on its flank. Varro says (Rerum rusticarum, iii. 1) 
that Thebes in Boeotia was the oldest city in the world, having 
been built by King Ogyges before the great flood. The tradi- 
tion of its high antiquity has been recently confirmed by the 
discovery of many Mycenaean remains on the site. See A. D. 
Kerampoullos, in ’Apxatoroyindy Aedtiov (Athens, 1917), pp. 
1 sqq. 

2 That is, ‘‘sown.” Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 939 
sq. For the story of the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, sec 
Pausanias, ix. 10. ] ; Scholiast on Homer, JU. ii. 494; Hyginus. 
Fab. 178; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 26-130. Similarly, Jason 
in Colehis sowed some of the dragon’s teeth which he had 
received from Athena, and from the teeth there sprang up 
armed men, who fought each other. See Apollodorus, i. 9. 23. 
As to the drayon-guarded spring at Thebes, see Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 930 sqq.; Pausanias, 1x. 10. 5, with my note. It 
is a common superstition that springs are guarded by dragons 
or serpents. Compare The Magic Art and the Kvolution of 
Kings, ii. 155 sqq. 
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éBare! rtOouvs, ot 6€ UT ad wy vopitovtes 

BarreaGat eis pany KatéoTynoay.  TWeprecw- 

\ - 3 € , 

Onoav oé TévTe, Kiyiwv Oddatos XOovios “Trrepn- 

Tlé 2 K 10 de > Q e ¥ re 

yop EXW POS. aomos 0€ avO @Y EXTELVED 

37 3 > \ > 4 wv 9 \ C9 \ 

atdsov® éviavtov eOntevoev "Apes: Av b€ 0 évtavTos 
TOTE OKTW ETN. 

Mera 6é THY Onteiav “AOnva avTo THY Bace- 
Netav! KkatecKevace, Levs 5€ EOwKEY AUTO yuvaira 
“A ppoviay, "Adpoditns kat "A peos Ouyarépa. Kal 
TAVTES Geot KAT ANU OVTES TOY ovpavov, év TH 
Kadpera TOV ry deo EVOXOUMEVOL Kadvpyyncar. 
eSane be aur Kadjos WéTNOV KAL TOV npataro- 
TEVKTOV GpLoV, Ov UTE ‘H¢aiorou Néyouat TIVES 
oO Hvar Kaduq@, Depexvdns O€ vd Evpwmns: ov 

\ N > \ a , \ / 
mapa Avos avTny AaBeiv. yivovtar dé Kady 
Puyarépes pev Adbrovon ‘lye Lewehy “Ayauy, Tats 
dé Todvdwpos. ‘Tv@® pev ovv “AOduas ey pen, 
Adrovony 6é ‘Aptotaios, "Ayauny bé ‘Exiov. 
Yewérns b€ Zevs eépacbels “Hpas xpida ovvevva- 

| €Bade A: EBaddAe Xd. 

* TléAwpos KR: TléAwp A. 
aidiov EA: “Apeos vidv Hercher. 
THY BactAciay Fh: Bacidveiay S. 


1 The names of the five survivors of the Sparti are similarly 
reported by Pansanias (ix. 5. 3), the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. tii. 1179), and Hyginus (Fab. 179). From 
the Scholiast on Apollonins (/.c.), we learn that their names 
were given in like manner by Pherecydes, as indeed we might 
have inferred from Apollodorus’s reference to that author in 
the present passage. Ovid (AZetamorph. iii. 126) mentions 
that five survived, but he names only one (Kchion). 

“The ‘eternal year” probably refers to the old eight 
vears’ cycle, as to which and the period of a homicide’s 
banishment, sce the note on ii. 5. 1). 

* As to the marriage of Cadmus and Harinonia, see Pindar, 
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at them, and they, supposing that they were being 
pelted by each other, came to blows. However, five 
of them survived, Echion, Udaeus, Chthonius, Hype- 
renor, and Pelorus.1 But Cadmus, to atone for the 
slaughter, served Ares for an eternal year; and the 
year was then equivalent to eight years of our 
reckoning.” 

After his servitude Athena procured for him the 
kingdom, and Zeus gave him to wife Harmonia, 
daughter of Aphrodite and Ares. And all the gods 
quitted the sky, and feasting in the Cadmea cele- 
brated the marriage with hymns.? Cadmus gave her a 
robe and the necklace wrought by Hephaestus, which 
some say was given to Cadmus by Hephaestus, but 
Pherecydes says that it was given by Europa, who 
had received it from Zeus.4 And to Cadmus were 
born daughters, Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, and 
a son Polydorus.” Ino was married to Athamas, 
Autonoe to Aristaeus, and Agave to Echion. But 
Zeus loved Semele and bedded with her unknown to 


Pyth. iii. 88 (157) sqqg.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 822 sq. ; 
Theognis, 15-18; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 1, v. 48. 5, v. 49.1; 
Pausanias, iii. 18.12, ix. 12.3; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol.i. p. 101 (Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 78, who calls the wife Hermiona). 

“ According to another account, this golden necklace was 
bestowed by Aphrodite on Cadmus or on Harmonia. See 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 94 
(167); Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae,71. But, according 
to yet another account, the necklace and robe were both 
bestowed by Athena. See Diodorus Siculus, v. 49.1. The 
Second Vatican Mythographer (78, see preceding note) says 
that the necklace was made by Vulcan (Hephaestus) at the 
instigation of Minerva (Athena), and that it was bestowed by 
him on Harmonia at her marriage. 

> Compare Hesiod, Theog. 975-978 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
2.1. As to the daughters Semele and Ino, compare Pindar, 
Olymp., ii. 22 (38) sqq. 
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atevopevos “Hpav. Zevds & un Suvdpevos ava- 
vedoal Tapayivetat eis TOY Oarapov avTis ed’ 
GphaTos doTpaTrais owov Kai Bpovtais, cat Kepav- 
\ ivf / \ XN \ / 3 4 
vov (naw. DEMEANS dé dua Tov PdBov exduTrovens, 
Eapnveator TO Bpépos eEapProbe € €x TOU TUPOS 
(pT uUgas eveppaye TO pnp@. atmroBavovans 6é 
Vewérys, ai Nowral KaSpov Ouyatépes Sunveyxav 
Noyov, ouvynvvijcOa. Ovnte tee Dewéednv Kai 
xcatarpevoacbar Acos, Kal <8ti>! S1a TovTO éxe- 
pavyosdr, Kata O€ TOV Xpovor | TOV KaOnnovTa 
Atovucov yevva Leds AVoas Ta paupara, Kal 
dLowot Epys. o 6é copiter Tm pos ‘Ivo Kai 
“A@dpavra Kal reiOer Tpepew WS Kopny. aya. 
VARTIOATA de * “Ha paviav avtots évéBare, Kat 
"Adduas méev Tov mpec8vtepov Taida Aéapyov ws 
of: / 3 4 3 \ \ N\ 
éerxahoyv Onpsvoas atréxtewev, Ivo dé tov Menre- 


' dre inserted by Hercher. 


1 For the loves of Zeus and Semele and the birth of Dio- 
uysus, see Hesiod, Theog. 940-942 ; Euripides, Bacchae, 1sqq., 
242 sqq., 286 sqgqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 2 sq., v. 52.2; 
Philostratus, Jmay. i. 13; Pausanias, ili. 24. 3, ix. 5. 2; 
Seholiast on Homer, Jl. xiv. 325 (who copies Apollodorus 
without mentioning him) ; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. ii. 
25 (44); Luci ian, Dial. deorum, ix.; Nonnus and "Nicetas, i in 
Westermann’s Alythographi Gr aect, ot ppendix Narrationum, 
Ixxi. p. 385; Ovid, ALetamorph. iii. 259 S9q.5 eee Fab. 
167 and 179; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12; Scriptores as mythica- 
rum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 38 sg., 102 (First Vati- 
can Mythographer, 120 ; Second Vatican My thographer, 79). 

* So the infant Diony sus is described by the Scholiast on 
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Hera.' Now Zeus had agreed to do tor her whatever 
she asked, and deceived by Hera she asked that he 
would come to her as he came when he was wooing 
Hera. Unable to refuse, Zeus came to her bridal 
chamber in a chariot, with lightnings and thunder- 
ings, and launched a thunderbolt. But Semele 
expired of fright, and Zeus, snatching the sixth- 
month abortive child? from the fire, sewed it in his 
thigh. On the death of Semele the other daughters 
of Cadmus spread a report that Semele had bedded 
with a mortal man, and had falsely accused Zeus, 
and that therefore she had been blasted by 
thunder. But at the proper time Zeus undid the 
stitches and gave birth to Dionysus, and entrusted 
him to Hermes. And he conveyed him to Ino 
and Athamas, and persuaded them to rear him as 
a girl. But Hera indignantly drove them mad, and 
Athamas hunted his elder son Learchus as a deer and 
killed him,* and Ino threw Melicertes into a boiling 
Homer, Il. xiv. 325, who however may be copying Apollo- 
dorus, though he refers to the Bacchae of Euripides. But 
Lucian (Dial. deorum. ix. 2) and Nonnus (in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Gracci, p. 385) speak of the infant as a seventh- 
month child at birth. 

3 So Achiiles is said to have been dressed in his youth as a 
girl at the court of Lycomedes, king of Seyros. See below, 
ili. 13. 8 note. These traditions may embody reminiscences 
of an old custom of dressing boys as girls in order to avert 
the evileye. See my artiele, ‘‘ The Youth of Achilles,” The 
Classical Review, vii. (1893), pp. 292 sqg., and my note on 
Pausanias, i. 22. 6. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 44. 7, ix. 34. 7; T'zetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 229; Schol. on Homer, Cd. v. 334; Hyginus, 
Fab. 2 and 4; Ovid, Fasti, vi, 489 sqq.; id. AMletamorph. iv. 
512 sqqg.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. v. 241; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
5 G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 102 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
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' Bu@0t ES: Buddy A. 2 6 inserted by Hercher. 


1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 229; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Isthm., Argum. p. 514, ed. Boeckh. 

= On Ino and Melicertes see also Pausanias, i. 42. 6, i. 44. 
7 8q., ue. 1. 8, iv. 34. 4; Zenobins, Cent. iv. 38; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229-231 ; Scholiast on Homer, JI. 
vili. 86, and on Od, v. 334; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 
1284; Hyginus, Fab. 2and 4; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 519-542 ; 
ad. Fasti, vi. 491 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 241; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statins, Theb. i. 12; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 102 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 79). 

% On the foundation of the Isthmian games in honour of 
Melicertes, see Pausanias, i. 44. 8, ii. 1. 3; Scholiasts on 
Pindar, Isthm., Argum. pp. 514, 515, ed. Boeckh ; Scholiasts 
on Euripides, Medea, 1284; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
il. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38; Tzetzes. 
Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229-231; Hyginus, Fab. 2. 

‘ Dionysus bore the title of Kid. See Hesychius, s.v. 
“Epipos 6 Aiédvvoos; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v.’’Axpépea. When 
the gods fled into Egypt to escape the fury of Typhon, 
Dionysus is said to have been turned into a goat. See Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, Transform. 28; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 39 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 29 (First Vatican Mythographer, 86). As a god of fertility, 
Dionysus appears to have been conceived as embodied, now 
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cauldron,' then carrying it with the dead child she 
sprang into the deep. And she herself is called 
Leucothoe, and the boy is called Palaemon, such 
being the names they get from sailors; for they 
succour storm-tossed mariners.*. And the Isthmian 
games were instituted by Sisyphus in honour of 
Melicertes.2 But Zeus eluded the wrath of Hera 
by turning Dionysus into a kid,4 and Hermes took 
him and brought him to the nymphs who dwelt at 
Nysa in Asia, whom Zeus afterwards changed into 
stars and named them the Hyades.°® 


in the form of a goat, now in the form of a bull; and his 
worshippers accordingly entered into communion with him 
by rending and devouring live goats and bulls. See Spirits 
of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 12 sqq., ii. 1 sqqg. The goat 
was the victim regularly sacrificed in the rites of Dionysus, 
because the animal injured the vine by gnawing it ; but the 
reason thus alleged for the sacrifice may have been a later 
interpretation. See Virgil, Georg. ii. 380-384, who refers 
the origin both of tragedy and of comedy to these sacrifices 
of goats in honour of the wine-god. Compare Varro, Rerum 
Rusticarum, i. 2. 19; Ovid, Fasti, i. 353 sqq.; Cornutus, 
Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 30; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. iii, 118. 

° Apollodorus seems here to be following Pherecydes, who 
related how the infant Dionysus was nursed by the Hyades. 
See the Scholiast on Homer, Il. xviii. 486; Hyginus, Aséro- 
nom. ii. 21; Scholiast on Germanicus, Aratea (in Martianus 
Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt, p. 396); Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Graecorwm, ed. C. Miiller, i. 84. Frag. 46. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than that the god of the vine 
should be nursed by the nymphs of the rain. According to 
Diodorus Siculus (iii. 59. 2, iii. 64.5, iii. 65 7, iii. 66. 3), 
Nysa, the place where the nymphs reared Dionysus, was in 
Arabia, which is certainly not a rainy country; but he 
admits (iii, 66. 4, 111.67. 5) that others placed Nysa in Africa, 
or, as he calls it, Libya, away in the west beside the great 
ocean. Herodotus speaks of Nysa as ‘‘in Ethiopia, above 
Egypt” (ii. 146), and he mentions ‘‘the Ethiopians who 
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AvTovens dé Kal ‘Aptotaiou Tats ‘Axtatoy 
éyeveTo, Os. Tpagels Tapa Xeipwve KULNYOS 6t- 
baxOn, Kat émetta votepov! év To Kidarpave 
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eTEMEUTITE TOV ‘TpoTov, QS hey "Axovaihaos réyet, 
pnvicavros TOU Atos OTL éuynorevaaro Lewehny, 
was bé€ of mAetoves, OTL THD “A prepuy Novopevyy 
elde. Kat pact tiv Oeov Tapax pha avrod Ty 
poppy eis EXNagov arhakar, Kal TOUS Em opLevors 
avTe TEVTHKOVTG, Kvalv éuBarely Avooay, Vd av 
Kata dyyvovay éBpwOn. arrohomevov® 5é "Axktaio- 
vos* Ob KUVES €mtCnToUVvTEs TOV SeomroTny KATO: 
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el 76 TOU Xeipovos avTpov, bs eldwXov KaTe- 
oxevacev “Axtaiwvos, 6 Kal Thy AUITHY adTav 
émauae. 


[Ta* ovopata TOV ’AKTaimvos Kuvav éx TOV... 
oUT@ 
\ a \ A , 27 A 
51) viv Kadov c@pa TrepraTtadov, HvTE OApos, 
Tovde SdaavTo KUVvES KpaTEpoi. Trédas F’ApKeva® 
Tp@Tn. 


! retra totepoy ES. éreira is apparently omitted in the 
other MSS. 

2 amoAouevov. R.: awoAAumevou A. 

3 -Axraiwvos ESA: ’Axralovos Heyne, Westermann, Milnes: 
Bekker. . 

+ The passage enclosed in square brackets, which contains 
a list of Actaeon’s dogs, has probably been interpolated from 
some other source. It is wanting in the Vatican Epitome 
(1) and the Sabbaitic fragments (8.). 

5 “Apkeva A: “Apxva Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker: “Apruia Scaliger: “Apyia Mitscherlich: “AAnawa 
Bergk. 
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Autonoe and Aristaeus had a son Actaeon, who was 
bred by Chiron to be a hunter and then afterwards 
was devoured on Cithaeron by his own dogs.! He 
perished in that way, according to Acusilaus, because 
Zeus was angry at him for wooing Semele; but 
according to the more general opinion, it was because 
he saw Artemis bathing. And they say that the 
goddess at once transformed him into a deer, and 
drove mad the fifty dogs in his pack, which de- 
voured him unwittingly. Actaeon being gone, the 
dogs sought their master howling lamentably, and in 
the search they came to the cave of Chiron, who 
fashioned an image of Actaeon, which soothed their 
grief. 


The names of Actaeon’s dogs from the.... 
So 
Now surrounding his fair body, as it were that of a 
beast, 
The strong dogs rent it. Near Arcena first. 


dwell about sacred Nysa and hold the festivals in honour of 
Dionysus” (iii. 97). But in fact Nysa was sought by the 
ancients in many different and distant lands and was probably 
mythical, perhaps invented to explain the name of Dionysus. 
See Stephanus Byzantius and Hesychius, s.v. Nica; A.Wiede- 
mann, on Herodotus, ii. 146; T. W. Allen and E. E, Sikes, on 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. 8. p. 4. f 
1 As to Actaeon and his dogs, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
3-5; Nonnus, Dionys. v. 287 sqq.; Palaephatus, De incredzb. 
3; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix 
Narrationum, 6, p. 360; Hyginus, Fab. 181; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iii. 138 sq.; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 3; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latun, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 81). Hyginus and Ovid give 
lists of the dogs’ names. 
323 
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Vi “Ate 5€ EUpPETHS AmTre 
. Atovucos d€ evpeTns apmrédov yevouevos, 
"Hpas paviay avT@ éuBarovons mepitrAavatat 


1 Badtos Mitscherlich: Bavds A. 

= «al Tovrous dvopacri Sinvexéws xarérete Scaliger: xal.ovs 
dvopaar) Sinveyxey ..., ws Kavraréin Wagner. @ 

3 nal rére “Antaiwy eBavey Aids évveatnat Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker (except that he reads aivecino: for 
évyveatnat). avey is Aegius’s correction of the MS. reading 
kreivat (A) or xreive (PR°). Wagner edits the passage thus: 

. 767 ?Axraiov xteivat Aids aivesinot. Bergk proposed to 


read xreivay for crefvat or Kreive. 4 rlov Scaliger: amd A. 
5 "Quapyos Bekker: dv apyds A: Ovapyos Heyne: “Cuapyes 
Bergk. 6 otrar 8 R: ob 8 A. 


7 €\avay Ruhnken: @Sapav A. 
8 énécovdey Sealiger: érécovdov A. 


1 As to the discovery of the vine by Dionysus and the 
wanderings of the god, see Diodorus Sicnlus, 111. 62 sq., iv. 
1.6 sqg., iv. 2. 5 sqq.; Strabo, xv. 1. 7-9, pp. 687 sq. The 
story of the rovings of Dionysus, and in particular of his 
journey to India, was probably suggested by a simple 
observation of the wide geographical diffusion of the vine. 
Wherever the plant was cultivated and wine made from the 
grapes, there it would be supposed that the vine-god must 
have tarried, dispensing the boon or the bane of his gifts to 
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.... after her a mighty brood, 
Lynceus and Balius goodly-footed, and Amaryn- 
thus.— 

And these he enumerated continuously by name. 
And then Actaeon perished at the instigation of Zeus. 
For the first that drank their master’s black blood 
Were Spartus and Omargus and Bores, the swift on 
; the track. 

These first ate of Actaeon and lapped his blood. 
And after them others rushed on him eagerly.... 
To be a remedy for grievous pains to men. 


V. Dionysus discovered the vine,! and _ being 
driven mad by Hera? he roamed about Egypt and 


mortals. There seems to be some reason to think that the 
original home of the vine was in the regions to the south of 
the Black Sea, the Caucasus, und the Caspian Sea, where the 
plant still grows wild ‘‘ with the luxuriant wildness of a 
tropical creeper, clinging to tall trees and producing abundant 
fruit without pruning or cultivation.” See A. de Candolle, 
Origin of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), pp. 191 sqq. 
Compare A. Engler, in Victor Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Hausthiere in threm Ubergang aus Asien’ (Berlin, 1902), 
pp. 85 sqgg. But these regions are precisely those which 
Dionysus was supposed to have traversed on his journeys. 
Certainly the idea of the god’s wanderings cannot have been 
suggested, as appears to be sometimes imagined, by the 
expedition of Alexander the Great to India (see F. A. Voigt, 
in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, 
i. 1087), since they are described with geographical precision 
by Euripides, who died before Alexander the Great was born. 
In his famous play, The Bacchae (vv. 13-20), the poet intro- 
duces the god himself describing his journey over Lydia, 
Phrygia, Bactria, Media, and all Asia. And by Asia the 
poet did not mean the whole continent of Asia as we under- 
stand the word, for most of it was unknown to him; he meant 
only the southern portion of it from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus, in great part of which the vine appears to be native. 
2 Compare Euripides, Cuclops, 3 sq. 
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‘él *Ivdovs. These words are out of place here. Wagner 
is probably right in thinking that we should either omit 
them (with Hercher) or insert orTparevoas after them, so as 
to give the meaning: ‘‘and after marching against the 
Indians he hastened through Thrace.” 

2 éveroinre Heyne: émoinge A. 


1 The visit of Dionysus to Egypt was doubtless invented 
to explain the close resemblance which the ancients traced 
between the worships of Osiris and Dionysus. See Herodotus, 
ii. 42, 49, and 144; Diodorus Siculus, i. 11.3, 1.13. 5, i. 96. 5, 
iv. 1.6; Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 28, 34, and 35; Tibullus, 
i. 7.29 sgqg. For the same reason Nysa, the place where 
Dionysus was supposed to have been reared, was by some 
people believed to be in the neighbourhood of Egypt. See 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. 8 sg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
1. LowOS Ne 23. 

2 For the association of Dionysus with Phrygia, see Euripi- 
des, Bacchae, 58 sq., 78 sqq., where the chorus of Bacchanals 
is represented escorting Dionysus from the mountains of 
Phrygia to Greece. According to one account, Dionysus was 
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Syria. At first he was received by Proteus, king of 
Egypt, but afterwards he arrived at Cybela in 
Phrygia.2 And there, after he had been purified by 
Rhea and learned the rites of initiation, he received 
from her the costume and hastened through Thrace 
against the Indians. But Lycurgus, son of Dryas, 
was king of the Edonians, who dwell beside the 
river Strymon, and he was the first who insulted and 
expelled him.? Dionysus took refuge in the sea with 
Thetis, daughter of Nereus, and the Bacchanals were 
taken prisoners together with the multitude of Satyrs 
that attended him. But afterwards the Bacchanals 
were suddenly released, and Dionysus drove Lycur- 
gus mad. And in his madness he struck his son 
Dryas dead with an axe, imagining that he was 
lopping a branch of a vine, and when he had cut off | 


reared by the great Phrygian goddess Rhea (Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Maaravpa). These legends were probably 
intended to explain the resemblances between the Bacchic 
and the Phrygian religions, especially in respect of their wild 
ecstatic and orgiastic rites. 

$ For the story of the hostility of Lycurgus to Dionysus, 
see Homer, Jl. vi. 129 sqg., with the Scholia; Sophocles, 
Antigone, 955 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 273 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 132; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 14; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. 1. p. 39 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 122). According to Sophocles, 
it would seem that Lycurgus suffered nothing worse at the 
hands of his subjects than imprisonment in a cave, where his 
frenzy gradually subsided. According to Hyginus, Servius, 
and the Tirst Vatican Mythographer, the furious king, in 
attempting to cut down the vines, lopped off one of his own 
feet or even both his legs. It appears to be a common belief 
that a woodman who cuts a sacred tree with an axe wounds 
himself in so doing. See W. Mannhardt, Bauwmkultus, pp. 
36 sg. It is said that when the missionary Jerome of Prague 
was preaching to the heathen Lithuanians and persuading 
them to cut down their sacred wvoods, one of the converts, 
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1 gowpporvnce Aegius: érwoppdvice A. 


moved by his exhortation, struck at an ancient oak with an 
axe, but wounded himself in the legs and fell to the ground. 
See Aeneas Sylvius, Opera (Bale, 1571), p. 418 [wrongly 
nunibered 420]. The accident to this zealous convert closely 
resembles the one which is said to have befallen the Edonian 
king in a similar attempt on the sacred vine. 

1 Greek murderers used to cut off the extremities, such as 
the ears and noses, of their victims, fasten them on a string, 
and tie the string round the necks and under the armpits of 
. the murdered men. One motive assigned for this custom, and 
probably the original one, was the wish by thus mutilating 
the dead man to weaken him so that he, or rather his ghost, 
could not take vengeance on his murderer (iva, pacity, dadevhs 
yévoiro mpds Td avTitiaac@at Toy povéa, Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Electra, 445 ; 8:4 rovrwy domep thy Sivauy éxetvwy [scil. trav 
dvatpebévTwy] apa:povuervot, Sid Td wh Taderv es Vorepdy re Seedy 
map éxeitvwy, Suidas, s.v. uwacxadrrcOjva:). On this barbarous 
custom see the Scholiast on Sophocles, l.c.; Suidas, l.c.; 
Hesychius and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. nacxadtouara ; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 477. According to one 
account (Scholiast on Sophocles, l.c.), the murderer fastened 
the extremities of his victim about his own person, but the 
better attested and more probable account is that he tied 
them about the mutilated body of his victim. Compare 
E. Rohde, Psyche’, i. 322-326; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, 
Electra, 445, with the Appendix, pp. 211 sq. The practice is 
perhaps illustrated by an original drawing in the Ambrosian 
manuscript of the Jliad, which represents the Homeric 
episode of Dolon (JU. x. 314 sqq.); in the drawing the corpse 
of the slain Dolon is depicted shorn of its feet and hands, 
which lie beside it, while Ulysses holds Dolon’s severed head 
in his hand. See Annali dell’ Insututo di Correspondenza 
Archeologica (Rome, 1875), tav. d’agg. R.; A. Baumeister, 
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his son’s extremities,! he recovered his senses.? But 
the land remaining barren, the god declared oracu- 
larly that it would bear fruit if Lycurgus were put 
to death. On hearing that, the Edonians led him to 


Denkmdler des klassischen Aliertums, i. 460 sq., fig. 506. 
It appears to be a widespread belief that the ghost of one who 
has died a violent death is dangerous to his slayer, but that 
he can be rendered powerless for mischief by maiming his 
body in such a way as would have disabled him in life. For 
example, some of the Australian aborigines used to cut off the 
thumbs of the right hands of dead enemies to prevent their 
ghosts from throwing spears. See A. Oldfield, ‘‘ The Abo- 
rigines of Australia,” Transactions of the Ethnological Socuety 
of London, iii. (1865) p. 287. In Travancore the spirits of 
murderers who have been hanged are thought to be very 
mischievous; hence, in order to prevent them from doing 
harm, it used to be customary to cut off the heels of the 
criminal with a sword or to hamstring him.as he swung on 
the gallows. SeeS. Mateer, The Land of Charity (London, 
(1871), pp. 203 sq. In Armenia, when a person falls sick soon 
after the death of amember of the family, it is supposed that 
the sickness is caused by the dead man, who cannot rest in 
his grave until he has drawn away one of his kinsfolk to the 
spirit land. To prevent this catastrophe, the body of the 
deceased is disinterred and decapitated, and to make assurance 
doubly sure the head is smashed or a needle is stuck into it 
and into the heart. See Manuk Abeghian, Der armenische 
Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 11. In some parts of West 
Africa it is similarly customary to disinter and decapitate a 
corpse of a person whose ghost is supposed to be causing sick- 
ness, ‘‘ because the deceased, having his head cut off, will not 
have the same strength as before, and consequently will not 
be in a position to trouble him (the patient).” See J. B. 
Labat, Relation Historique de | Ethiopte Occidentale (Paris, 
ie), 1.208. ~° 

2 So Orestes, driven mad by the Furies of his murdered 
mother, is said to have recovered his senses on biting off one 
of his own fingers (Pausanias, vili. 34. 2). By the sacrifice he 
may be supposed to have appeased the anger of his mother’s 
ghost, who was thought to be causing his madness. Compare 
Folk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 240 sq. 
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1.The words enclosed in brackets are probably an inter- 
polation, as Heyne thought. Hercher omits them. 

2 naxelywy Eberhard. 

3 €bovcat A. Ludwich, perhaps rightly. But we should 
expect é~jraca. 

+ fordy Aegius: imOuby A. 


1 The king thus done to death was perhaps supposed to die 
in the character of the god ; for Dionysus himself was said to 
have been rent in pieces by the Titans. See Adonis, Attts, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. ii. 98 sq.; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
1. 24 sq. 
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Mount Pangaeum and bound him, and there by the 
will of Dionysus he died, destroyed by horses.} 
Having traversed Thrace and the whole of India 
and set up pillars there,? he came to Thebes, and 
forced the women to abandon their houses and rave 
in Bacchic frenzy on Cithaeron. But Pentheus, 
whom Agave bore to Echion, had succeeded Cadmus 
in the kingdom, and he attempted to put a stop to 
these proceedings. And coming to Cithaeron to spy 
on the Bacchanals, he was torn limb from limb by 
his mother Agave in a fit of madness; for she 
thought he was a wild beast. And having shown 
the Thebans that he was a god, Dionysus came to 
Argos, and there again, because they did not honour 
him, he drove the women mad, and they on the 
mountains devoured the flesh of the infants whom 
they carried at their breasts.4 And wishing to be 
ferried across from Icaria to Naxos he hired a pirate 
ship of Tyrrhenians. But when they had put him 
on board, they sailed past Naxos and made for 
Asia, intending to sell him. Howbeit, he turned 
the mast and oars into snakes, and filled the vessel 
with ivy and the sound of flutes. And the pirates 
went mad, and leaped into the sea, and were turned 


2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, viii. 582 sqq. 

3 In these lines Apollodorus has summarized the argument 
of the Bacchae of Kuripides ; for the death of Pentheus, see 
vv. 1043 sq¢g. Compare Hyginus, Fab. 184; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iii. 511 sqqg., especially 701 sqq.; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 (Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 83). Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on 
the subject of Pentheus (Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 60 sq.). 

4 The reference is to the madness of the daughters of 
Proetus. See above, ii. 2. 2 note. 
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1 The story of Dionysus and the pirates is the theme of the 
Homeric Hymn No. VII. Zo Dionysus. Compare Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iii. 581 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 134; id. Astronom. ii. 17; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 67; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 39, 183 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 123; Second Vatican Mythographer, 171) 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 4. Dionysus is said 
to have gone down to hell to fetch up his mother Semele at 
Lerna, where he plunged into the Alcyonian Lake, a pool 
which was supposed to be bottomless and therefore to afford 
an easy access to the nether world. See Pausanias ii. 37. 5; 
and for a description of the pool as it is at the present time, 
see my comnientary on Paunsanias, vol. v. pp. 604 sg. Never 
having been in hell before, Dionysus did not know how to go 
there, and he was reduced to the necessity of asking the 
way. <A certain Prosymnus pointed it out to the deity on 
condition of receiving a certain reward. When Dionysus 
returned from the lower world, he found that his guide 
had died in the meantime; but he punctually paid the 
promised reward to the dead man at his grave with the 
help of a branch of fig wood, which he whittled into an 
appropriate shape. This story was told to explain the 
similar implements which figured prominently in the pro- 
cessions of Dionysus. See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 34, pp. 29 sq., ed. Potter; Nonnus, in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum. xxii. 1, p. 368; 
Tzetzes, Ree on Lycophron, 212; Arnobius, Adversus 
Nationes, v.28; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 5. Pausanias calls 
the god’s saa Polymnus, unless that form of the name is 
the mistake of a copyist for Prosymnus, as seems to be 
suggested by the epithet Prosymna, which was applied to 
Demeter in the sacred grove at Lerna, where Dionysus also 
had an image. See Pausanias, ii. 37.1. However, Hyginus 
gives Hypolipnus as the name of the guide to hell. Every 
year the descent of the god through the deep water was 
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into dolphins.1 Thus men perceived that he was a 
god and honoured him; and having brought up his 
mother from Hades and named her Thyone, he 
ascended up with her to heaven.? 


celebrated with nocturnal rites on the reedy margin of the 
pool (Pausanias, ii. 37.6). The pious Pausanias shrank from 
divulging the nature of the rites; but from Plutarch we 
learn that a lamb was thrown into the lake as an offering to 
the warder of hell, while on trumpets hidden in the god’s 
leafy emblems the buglers blew blasts which, startling the 
stillness and darkness of night, were believed to summon up 
the lost Dionysus from the watery depths. See Plutarch, 
Isis et Osiris, 35. Perhaps in answer to this bugle call an 
actor, dressed in the vine-god’s garb, may have emerged 
dripping from the pool to receive the congratulations of the 
worshippers on his rising from the dead. However, accord- 
ing to others, the resurrection of Dionysus and his mother 
took place, not in the gloomy swamp at Lerna, but on the 
beautiful, almost landlocked, bay of Troezen, where now- 
adays groves of oranges and lemons, interspersed with the 
dark foliage of tall cypresses, fringe the margin of the calm 
blue water at the foot of the rugged mountains. See Pan- 
sanias, 11. 31.2. Plutarch has drawn a visionary picture of 
the scene of the ascension. It was, he says, a mighty chasm 
like the caves sacred to Bacchus, mantled with woods and 
green grass and blooming flowers of every sort, and exhaling 
a delicious, an intoxicating, perfume, while all about it the 
souls of the departed circled and stooped upon the wing like 
flights of birds, but did not dare to cross its tremendous 
depth. It was called the Place of Forgetfulness. See Plu- 
tarch, De sera numinis vindicta, 22, pp. 565 sg. A pretty 
story was told of the device by which Dionysus indueed the 
grim warden of the dead to release the soul of his mother 
from the infernal gaol. It is said that Hades consented to 
set her free provided that her son would send of his best 
beloved to replace her shade in the world of shadows. Now 
of all the things in the world the dearest to Dionysus were 
the ivy, the vine, and the myrtle; so of these he sent the 
myrtle, and that is why the initiated in his rites wreathed 
their brows with myrtle leaves. See Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs, 330. The harrying of hell is the theme of 
Aristophanes’s amusing comedy The Frogs. 
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1 "Evyxedéas R: ayxedéas A. 2 rod inserted by Aegius, 
3 xard Siebelis. 


1 As to the departure of Cadmus and Harmonia to Illyria 
and their transformation into snakes in that country, where 
their tomb was shown in later ages, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 516 sqqg.; Dionysius Periegetes, Orbis Descriptio, 
390 sqqg., with the commentary of Eustathius on v. 391; 
Strabo, i. 2. 39, p. 46, vii. 7. 8, p. 326; Pausanias, ix. 5. 3; 
Athenaeuns, xi. 5, p. 462B; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Auppa- 
xiov; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 393 sqqg.; Ovid, Metamorph. 
iv. 563-603; Hyginus, Fab. 6; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. iii. 290; Sertptores rerum mythicarum Latint, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 48 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
150). Euripides mentions the transformation of the couple 
into snakes, but without speaking of their banishment to 
Illyria (Bacchae, 1530 sq.), probably because there is a long 
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But Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes and 
went to the Encheleans. As the Encheleans were 
being attacked by the Illyrians, the god declared by 
an oracle that they would get the better of the 
[llyrians if they had Cadmus and Harmonia as their 
leaders. They believed him, and made them their 
leaders against the Lllyrians, and got the better of 
them. And Cadmus reigned over the Illyrians, and 
a son Illyrius was born to him. But afterwards he 
was, along with Harmonia, turned into a serpent 
and sent away by Zeus to the Elysian Fields.! 

Polydorus, having become king of Thebes, married 
Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, son of Chthonius, and 
begat Labdacus, who perished after Pentheus because 
he was like-minded with him.? But Labdacus having 
left a one-year-old son, Laius, the government was 
usurped by Lycus, brother of Nycteus, so long as 
Laius was a child. Both of them? had fled from 


lacuna in this part of the text. According to Hyginus, the 
transformation of the two into serpents was a punishment 
inflicted by Ares on Cadmus for killing his sacred dragon 
which guarded the spring at Thebes, which Hyginus absurdly 
ealls the Castalian spring. It is a common belief, especially 
among the Bantu tribes of South Africa, that human beings 
at death are turned into serpents, which often visit the old 
home. There is some reason to think that the ancestors of 
the Greeks may have shared this widespread superstition, of 
which the traditional transformation of Cadmus and Har- 
monia would thus be an isolated survival. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 82 sqq. 

“Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 8; Pausanias ii. 6. 2, 
ix. 5. 4 sq. Apollodorus implies that Labdacus was mur- 
dered by the Bacchanals because he set himself against the 
celebration of their orgiastic rites. But there seems to be no 
express mention of his violent death in ancient writers. 

$ That is, the two brothers Lycus and Nycteus. 
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Botas}} puyovres, émes Preyvayv améxtetvav TOV 
“A peos wal Awrtidos Tis Bovwridos, ‘Tpiav? KAT @- 
KOUD, kal...° dca THY TpOs leva oixerornTa 
eveyoveray Torta. atpefeis ody AvKos TONe- 
papKos vIr0 OnBatev éméOeto* TH dwacreig, Kal 
actrevoas érn elxoat,> povevOeis t v7r0 Zou Kal 
‘Apdiovos OvncKer bv aitiay tTHvoe. "“AvtTLoTn 
Ouyatnp iw Nuxtéws: tatty Zevs cuvmrOev. 7) 
5€ ws eyxuos éyéveTo, TOU TaTpOs ATrELAODYTOS ES 
Luxvova amrodtdpacKket wpos “Enrwiréa kal TovTw 
yapetta. Nuxtevs dé adupnoas éauToV povever, 
dovs évtoAas® Avxw Tapa ‘Eqwréws xal Tapa 
"Avteomns AaBeiv Sixas. O oe oT pareve apevos 
Ltxkvava Yetpovrat, Kal Tov pev “Exrwréa xteiver, 
Thv 6€ “AvtioTny ryayev aiyparwtov. 1 d5é ayo- 


1 amb EvBotas A. These words are deleted by Hercher 
and Wagner. Heyne also preferred to omit them. See 
exegetical note. 2 “Ypiay Heyne: Supiay A. 

3 There seems to be a lacuna here, which Heyne proposed 
to supply by the words éxeibev éAOdrvres eis OHBas. I translate 
accordingly. ; 

+ érédero E:: éwerideto A. > eYeoot A: Sexaonra E. 


6 gvroAas ERS: évroAyy A. 


1 This Phlegyas is supposed to be Phlegyas, king of Orcho- 
menus, whom Pausanias (ix. 36. 1) calls a son of Ares and 
Chryse. If this identification is right, the words ‘‘from 
Euboea” appear to be wrong, as Heyne pointed ont, since 
Orchomenus 1s not in Euboea but in Boeotia. But there were 
many places called Kuboea, and it is possible that one of 
them was in Boeotia. If that was so, we may conjecture 
that the epithet ‘‘ Boeotian,” which, applied to Dotis, seems 
superfluous, was applied by Apollodor us to Euboea and has 
been misplaced by a copyist. If these conjectures are 
adopted, the text will read thus: ‘‘ Both of them fled from 
Enuboea in Boeotia because they had killed Phlegyas, son of 
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Euboea because they had killed Phlegyas, son of 
Ares and Dotis the Boeotian,! and they took up 
their abode at Hyria, and thence having come to 
Thebes, they were enrolled as citizens through their 
friendship with Pentheus. So after being chosen 
commander-in-chief by the Thebans, Lycus com- 
passed the supreme power and reigned for twenty 
years, but was murdered by Zethus and Amphion 
for the following reason. Antiope was a daughter 
of Nycteus, and Zeus had intercourse with her.? 
When she was with child, and her father threatened 
her, she ran away to Epopeus at Sicyon and was 
married to him. In a fit of despondency Nycteus 
killed himself, after charging Lycus to punish 
Epopeus and Antiope. Lycus marched against 
Sicyon, subdued it, slew Epopeus, and led Antiope 
away captive. On the way she gave birth to two 


Ares and Dotis, and they took up their abode at Hyria.” 
As to the various places called Euboea, see Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. E¥Bo; W. Pape, Wérterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen, s.v. EtBowa. 

? With the following story of Antiope and Dirce compare 
Pausanias, ii. 6. 1 sqq., ix. 25.3; J. Malalas, Chronographia, 
ii. pp. 45-49, ed. L. Dindorf; Scholiast on Apollonius Rho- 
dius, Argon. iv. 1090; Nicolaus Damascenus, frag. 11, in 
Fragmenta Hustoricorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, iii. 
365 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 7 and 8; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 32, 99 sq. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 97; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
74). Euripides wrote a tragedy Antiope, of which Hyginus 
(Fab. 8) gives a summary. Many fragments of the play 
have been preserved. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck,? pp. 410 sqg. In his version of the 
story Apollodorus seems to have followed Euripides. The 
legend is commemorated in the famous group of statuary 
called the Farnese bull, which is now in the museum at 
Naples. See A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen 
Altertums, i. 107, fig. 113. 
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pevn duo yevvd maidas ev ‘EdevOepais Ths Bow- 
thas, os EXKELLEVOUS eupav Boukonos dvatpéden, 
Kal TOV pev xkanret ZHOov tov 6é "Appiova. LHOos 
peev ovv émeueetro BoupopBiov,) ‘Aptov dé 
xiBapsiav hoKel, SovTos avT@ Avpav _Eppod. 
‘Avteomny 6é nxilero AvKos cabebptéas Kal 1) TOU- 
tov yuvn Aipen: AaBodca o€ TOTE, TOV dSéo Lav 
adTomares AvoevToV, nev émi THY TOV Talay 
emaurey, dex Ofvac 7 pos avr av Oédovea. ot dé 
dvaryye pis dpevot THY pntépa, Tov pev AvKov 
KTELVvOUG, Thy oé Aipxny /Sncavtes ex Tavpov 
pirovar Gavodoay eis Kpyvnv thy am’ éxeivns 
Kaovperny Aipxny. mTaparaBovres dé thy duva- 
oTelay THY pev TOALY eTely oar, émaxoNovOnodv- 
TOV TH ‘A pdtovos AVpa TOV NOwy, Adtov dé 
é&éBanov. o 6é év Hedomovvijog dtaTeAan émke- 
vodtat Tlédom, cab todrov maida Xptovmmov 
appatodpopuety OuddoKwv épacbels avaprater. 
: BovpopBiwy LS : Bovpopaiwy A. 


2 avToudTws Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- 
cher: abroudrwy ESA, Wagner. — 


1 Compare Pausanias, ix. 5. 7 sg. The two brothers are 
said to have quarrelled, the robust Zethus blaming Amphion 
for his passionate addiction to music and urging him to 
abandon it for what he deemed the more manly pursuits of 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and war. The gentle Amphion 
¥ jelded to these exhortations so far as to cease to stram the 
lyre. See Dio Chrysostom, Or. lxxiii. vol. ii. p. 254, ed. 
L. Dindorf ; Horace, Epist. i, 18. 41-44; Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck? > Dp. 414- 416, frag. 184-188. 
The discussion between ae two brothers, the one advocating 
the practical life and the other the contemplative or artistic, 
seems to have been famous. It is illustrated by a fine relief 
in which we see Amphion standing and holding out his lyre 
eagerly for the admiration of his athletic brother, who sits 
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sons at Eleurethae in Boeotia. The infants were 
exposed, but a neatherd found and reared them, 
and he called the one Zethus and the other 
Amphion. Now Zethus paid attention to cattle- 
breeding, but Amphion practised minstrelsy, for 
Hermes had given him a lyre.t_ But Lycus and his 
wife Dirce imprisoned Antiope and treated her 
despitefully. Howbeit, one day her bonds were 
loosed of themselves, and unknown to her keepers 
she came to her sons’ cottage, begging that they 
would take herin. They recognized their mother, 
and slew Lycus, but Dirce they tied to a bull, and 
flung her dead body into the spring that is called 
Dirce after her. And having succeeded to the 
sovereignty they fortified the city, the stones follow- 
ing Amphion’s lyre?; and they expelled Laius.? 
He resided in Peloponnese, being hospitably received 
by: Pelops; and while he taught Chrysippus, the son 
of Pelops, to drive a chariot, he conceived a passion 
for the lad and carried him off.4 


regarding it with an air of smiling disdain. See W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 311. 

2 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 260-265 (who does’ not mention 
the miracle of the music); Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
735-741; Pausanias, ix. 5. 6-8; Propertius, i. 9. 10, iv. 2. 
3 sg.; Horace, Odes, iii. 11. 2, Ars Poetica, 394-396. Apol- 
lonius represents Zethus staggering under the load of a 
mountain, while Amphion strolls along drawing a cliff twice 
as large after him by singing to his golden lyre. He seems to 
have intended to suggest the feebleness of brute strength by 
comparison with the power of genius. 

3 As to the banishment and restoration of Laius, see Pan- 
sanias, ix. 5.6 and 9; Uyginus, Fab. 9. 

4 Compare Athenaeus, xili. 79, pp. 602 sq., who says that 
Laius carried off Chrysippus in his chariot to Thebes. Chry- 
sippus is said to have killed himself for shame. See the 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1760. 
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Taper b€ ZAOos pev OnBynv, ad ts 1 ores 
©7Bar, “Apdhiov b€ NvoBnv thy Tarvtarov, 4 
yepva taidas pev émta, Litvdrov Evaivutov 
‘Iopnvov AapacixPova ’Aynvopa Paidipov Tav- 
tarov, Ouyatépas dé Tas taas, “EOodaiav (} ads 
tees Néaspav) Knrecdo~av “Actudyny Déiav 


Tledomiav “Actuxpaterav ‘Oyvyiav. “Hotodos dé 


1 For the story of Niobe and her children, see Homer, 
Iliad. xxiv. 602 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 74; Pausanias, 
i, 21. 3, ii. 21.9, v. 11. 2, v.16. 4, viii. 2. 5 and yaleizetaess 
Chiliades, iv. 416 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 146 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 9 and 11; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, 
Theb. iii. 191; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 50 (First Vatican Mythographer, 156). 
Great diversity of opinion prevailed among the ancients with 
regard to the number of Niobe’s children. Diodorus, Ovid, 
Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher agree with Apollodorus as to the seven sons and 
seven daughters of Niobe, and from the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 159, we learn that Aeschylus, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes in lost plays adopted the same numbers, 
but that Pherecydes agreed with Homer in reckoning 81x 
sons and six daughters, while Hellanicus allowed the lady 
no more than four sons and three daughters. On the 
other hand, Xanthus the Lydian, according to the same 
Scholiast, credited her with a score of children, equally 
divided between the two sexes. Herein he probably fol- 
lowed the authority of Hesiod (see Apollodorns, below), 
and the same liberal computation is said to have been 
accepted by Bacchylides, Pindar, and Mimnermus, while 
Sappho reduced the figure to twice nine, and Aleman to ten 
all told (Aulus Gellius, xx. 70; Aelian, Varia Historia, xii. 
36). Aeschylus and Sophocles each wrote a tragedy Niobe, 
of which some fragments remain. See Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 50 sqq., 228 sq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 94 sqq., frag. 
442-451. The subject is rendered famous by the fine group 
of ancient statuary now in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. See 
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Zethus married Thebe, after whom the city of 
Thebes is named; and Amphion married Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus,! who bore seven sons, Sipylus, 
Eupinytus, Ismenus, Damasichthon, Agenor, Phae- 
dimus, Tantalus, and the same number of daughters, 
Ethodaia (or, as some say, Neaera), Cleodoxa, 
Astyoche, Phthia, Pelopia, Astycratia, and Ogygia. 
But Hesiod says that they had ten sons and ten 


A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, iii. 
1674 sqq. Antiquity hesitated whether to assign the group 
to Scopas or Praxiteles (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 28), and 
modern opinion is still divided on the question. See my note 
on Pausanias, ii. 29. 9 (vol. ili. p. 201). The pathetic char- 
acter of the group may perhaps be held to speak in favour of 
Scopas, who seems to have excelled in the portrayal of the 
sterner, sadder emotions, while Praxiteles dwelt by preference 
on the brighter, softer creations of the Greek religious 
imagination. This view of the sombre cast of the genius of 
Scopas is suggested by the subjects which he chose for the 
decoration of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Pausanias, 
vill. 45. 5-7), and by the scanty remains of the sculptures 
which have been found on the spot. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 426 sgqg. However, the late historian 
of Greek sculpture, Professor M. Collignon, denied that the 
original of this famous group, which he regarded as a copy, 
was either by Scopas or Praxiteles. He held that it belongs 
to an Asiatic school of sculpture characterized by picturesque 
grouping, and that it could not have been executed before the 
third century b.c. To the same school he would assign 
another famous group of sculpture, that of Dirce and the bull 
(above, ili. 5. 5 note). See M. Collignon, Histoire de la 
Sculpture Grecque (Paris, 1892-1897), ii. 532 sqq. The tomb 
of the children of Niobe was shown at Thebes (Pausanias, 
ix. 16.7; compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 159 sq.) ; but ac- 
cording to Statius (Theb. vi. 124 sq.) the Mater Dolorosa 
carried the ashes of her dead children in twice six urns to 
be buried on her native Mount Sipylus. Thus the poet 
dutifully follows Homer in regard to the number of the 
children. 
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déxa pev vious déxa bé Ovyatépas, Hpodepos. : bé 
6v0 pev dppevas T pets dé Onrelas, “Ounpos de é 
ev vious €& Oé uyatepas pynot ryevéo Bau. eUTEK- 
vos dé ovaa Nwd8y tig Antods EUTEKYOTEPA, elev 
UmapXKew" Ante bé AYAVvaKTHTATa Thy Te Ap- 
TELLY Kat Tov ‘Amro va KQT auTav mapweuve, 
Kal Tas pev Onrelias eri THs oixtas KaTeTofevcer 
"Aptepts, Tous 5€ Appevas Kown mavtas év Kiar- 
pave AmroO\NwY KUYHyEeTODVTAS aTEéKTELVEV. éow- 
On dé TaY pév appévwov ’Apdiov, Tov b€ Onreov 
XAwpls » mpecButépa, % Naydrevs TU BKITE. 
kata 6€ TedXéorArav éodOnoav "Apteras® Kal 
MeriBoua, ero Eevdn dé tm avtav Kal ‘Applov. 
aut dé NvoBy OnBas aroMmotca ™pos TOV 
Tarépa Tavtanov KEV ets Simvrov, Karel Au 
evEapern THY Hoppryy els riov peTeBane, Kal 
VvelrTat Odxpua vUKTOp Kab we? nuepav TOU AiBov. 
Mera &é tH ‘A udiovos TedevTHY Adtos tH 
Bactreiay mapehaBe. Kat yeas Juyatépa Mevoe- 
KEWS, HV Evtol ev ‘loxaaryy Eveot oe ‘Emicaoray 
A€youct, YpnoavtTos tov Oeov pr yevvav (Tov 


1 ‘Hpodwpos Aegius: npddoros A. 
2 "Auvxadas A, Westermann, Miiller, Wagner: *AudiaAa 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher. 


1 Compare Pausanias, 1i, 21. 9, v. 16. 4, according to whom 
Meliboea was the original name of Chloris; but she turned 
pale with fear at the slaughter of her brothers and sisters, 
and so received the name of Chloris, that is, the Pale 
Woman. As to the marriage of Chloris with Neleus, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 281 sqq. 

* The ancients ditfered as to the death of Amphion. 
According to one account, he went mad (Lucian, De salta- 
hione, 41), and in attempting to attack a temple of Apollo, 
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daughters; Herodorus that they had two male 
children and three female; and Homer that they 
had six sons and six daughters. Being blessed with 
children, Niobe said that she was more blessed with 
children than Latona. Stung by the taunt, Latona 
incited Artemis and Apollo against them, and 
Artemis shot down the females in the house, and 
Apollo killed all the males together as they were 
hunting on Cithaeron. Of the males Amphion alone 
was saved, and of the females Chloris the elder, 
whom Neleus married. But according to Telesilla 
there were saved Amyclas and Meliboea,! and 
Amphion also was shot by them.? But Niobe her- 
self quitted Thebes and went to her father Tantalus 
at Sipylus, and there, on praying to Zeus, she was 
transformed into a stone, and tears flow night and 
day from the stone. 

After Amphion’s death Laius succeeded to the 
kingdom. And he married a daughter of Menoe- 
ceus; some say that she was Jocasta, and some that 
she was Epicasta.2 The oracle had warned him not 


doubtless in order to avenge the death of his sons on the 
divine murderer, he was shot dead by the deity (Hyginus, 
Fab. 9). According to Ovid (Metamorph. vi. 271 sq.), he 
stabbed himself for grief. 

3 For the tragic story of Laius, Jocasta or Epicasta, and 
their son Oedipus, see Homer, Od. xi. 271-280, with the 
Scholiast on v. 271; Euripides, Phoenissac, 1-62; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 64; Pausanias, ix. 2. 4, ix. 5. 10 sq., x. 5. 3 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1760; Hyginus, Fab. 66 
and 67. In Homer the mother of Oedipus is named Kpi- 
casta ; later writers call her Jocasta. The mournful tale of 
Oedipus is the subject of Sophocles’s two great tragedies, the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Oedipus Coloneus. It is also 
the theme of Seneca’s tragedy Oedipus. From the Scholiast 
on Homer (l.c.) we learn that the story was told by Andro- 
tion. Apollodorus’s version of the legend closely follows 
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yevunbevta yap TAT POKTOVOY évea@at) o 0 6€ olvew- 
eis ouvArde TH yuvarnt. Kai TO ryevenOev éxOeivar 
dLdwat vopel, TE POVals Stat pnoas Ta opupa. aNN’ 
OUTOS peV ef eO nner ets KiGarpava, TorvBou de 
Bouxonor, TOU KopivOiewr Bactréws, TO Bpédos 
eUpovTes ™ pos THY AUTO yuvatKa HepiBoav » nvery- 
Kav. 7 dé aveXovca UToBaAXeTaL, Kal Beparrev- 
caca Ta apupa Oidurrouy Kael, ToUTO Oewévn To 
évoya dua 70 Tous Tooas avodfjo at. Tedevebets 
dé 0 Tals, cat Stadépwv TaV HrLKwV pwopn,' bia 
pOovov * dverdilero vToBrntos. o b€ muvOavo- 
peVvos. Tapa * TAS TlepeBoias pabeiv OvK noUvaTo’ 
aixopevos d€ els Aergous mepl TOV Story érruv0a- 
vero yovéwy. o 6€ Beds elev aUuT@ els THY TAaTpLOa 
ry) mopever Gar TOV pev yap Tar épa, povevoet, 
™ pwntpi dé peynoerbar. TOUTO daxovcas, Kal 
voi Cov é& av ehéyeTo yeyervijo Gat," Kopiv6ov pev 
amTréNTrEV, Ep appatos dé d:a TIS Deoxidos pepo- 
HEvos ouyTuyX avel Kata Twa atevny odov éd’ 
dppatos dxouuevw Aai@. cat Tlodvdovtov® (xjpv& 
» beun E: év poun A. ” pOdvov E: dovov A. 
3 rapa KE: wep) A. 
* yeyevvija Oat EK, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 68: ryevertja Bas A. 


” TloAupdrrouv ... keAevovros EK: MoAupdvtn ... kal Kedev- 
cavros A. 


Sophocles and is reproduced by Zenobius (Cent. ii. 68) in a 
somewhat abridged form with certain verbal changes, but 
as usual without acknowledgment. Some parallel stories 
occur in the folk-lore of other peoples. See Appendix, 
‘*The Oedipus Legend.” 

1 Sophocles calls her Merope (Ocdipus Tyrannus, 775), 
and so does Seneca (Oedipus, 272, 661, 802). But, according 
to Pherecydes, the wife of Polybus was Medusa, daughter 
of Orsilochus (Scholiast on Sophocles, /.c.). 
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to beget a son, for the son that should be begotten 
would kill his father; nevertheless, flushed with 
wine, he had intercourse with his wife. And when 
the babe was born he pierced the child’s ankles 
with brooches and gave it to a herdsman to ex- 
pose. But the herdsman exposed it on Cithaeron ; 
and the neatherds of Polybus, king of Corinth, found 
the infant and brought it to his wife Periboea.4 
She adopted him and passed him off as her own, 
and after she had healed his ankles she called 
him Oedipus, giving him that name on account of 
his swollen feet.2 When the boy grew up and 
excelled his “fellows in strength, they spitefully 
twitted him with being supposititious. He in- 
quired ot Periboea, but could learn nothing; so 
he went to Delphi and inquired about his true 
parents. The god told him not to go to his native 
land, because he would murder his father and lie 
with his mother. On hearing that, and believing 
himself to be the son of his nominal parents, 
he left Corinth, and riding in a chariot through 
Phocis he fell in with Laius driving in a chariot 
in a certain narrow road. And when Polyphontes, 


* The name Oedipus was interpreted to mean ‘swollen 
foot.” As to the piercing of the child’s ankles, see Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 718; Euripides, Phoenissae, 26 sq.; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 1; Pausanias, x. 5.3; Hyginus, Fab. 
66 ; Seneca, Oedipus, 812 sq. 

$ The ‘‘narrow road” is the famous Cleft Way (Pausa- 
nias, x. 5. 3 sg.) now called the Cross-road of Megas (Stavro- 
drom tou Mega), where the road from Daulis and the road 
from Thebes and Lebadea meet and unite in the single road 
ascending through the long valley to Delphi. At this point 
the pass, shut in on either hand by lofty and precipitous 
mountains, presents one of the wildest and grandest scenes 
in all Greece; the towering cliffs of Parnassus on the 
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d€ obTos HY Aaiov) KedevOVTOS ex wpety Kat bu 
dreifetay Kab avaBoryy KTELVAVTOS TOV Carma 
Tov éTepov, ayavaxtnoas Oidtrouvs kal Ilovv- 
povtTny Kat Adtov améxtewve, Kal TapeyéveTo Ets 
8 Oy) Bas. Adatov pév obv Garrre Bactrevs Wdatar- 
éwv! Aapaciotpatos, thy b€ Bactrelav Kpéwv o 
Mevoixéws Trapaap Pave. toutov 6€ Bactrev- 
ovTos ov prKpa cuppopa KaTeaXe @nBas. Emeurpe 
yap “Hoa = piyya, ) “NT pos per Exidvns 7 vy Tar 
pos é Tudavos, eiye O€ mpoawmoy jev yuvatKos, 
aTnGos S€ Kal Bacw Kal obpav NéovTos Kat WTé- 
puyas épyidos. palodaa &é aiverypa wapa pova@v 
émi To Dixiov pos exabelero, Kal TOUTO mpourevve 
OnBaiors. jw O€ TO aluypa: Th éotw 5 play 
éyov duoviyv? terpadmovy Kat ditovy kal Tpitrovv 


1 pAatraéwy EK: mAatuudwy A. Wagner reports mAatuuewy 
to be the reading of E. But this is apparently a misprint 
for A. See Heyne ad. l.: ‘‘ MAarupéwy vitiose omnes codd.” 

2 gwvhy A: nopphy E. The reading dwr} is supported by 
the Argument to Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus (p. 6 ed. 
Jebb), the Argument to Euripides, Phoenissae, and the 
Scholium on verse 50 (Scholia in Huripidem, ed. E. Schwartz, 
vol. i. pp. 243 sq. 256), Athenaeus, x. 83, p. 456 B, and the 
Palatine Anthology, xiv. 64, in all of which passages the 
oracle is quoted with pan instead of popdy. On the other 
hand the reading pop¢i is supported by some MSS. of 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 7, though the editor, Miiller, 
prints port in the text. 


northern side of the valley are truly sublime. Not a trace of 
human habitation is to be seen. All is solitude and silence, 
in keeping with the tragic memories of the spot. Compare 
my commentary on Pausanias, x. 5. 3 (vol. v. pp. 2a aga 
As to the Cleft Way or Triple Way, as it was also called, and 
the fatal encounter of the father and son at it, see Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 715 sqq., 1398 sqq. ; Euripides, Phoentssae, 
37 sqq.; Seneca, Oedipus, 276 sqq. 
1 Compare Pausanias, ix. 5. 4. 
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the herald of Laius, ordered him to make way and 
killed one of his horses because he disobeyed and 
delayed, Oedipus in a rage killed both Polyphontes 
and Laius, and arrived in Thebes. Laius was buried 
by Damasistratus, king of Plataea,! and Creon, son of 
Menoeceus, succeeded to the kingdom. In his reign 
a heavy calamity befell Thebes. For Hera sent the 
Sphinx,? whose mother was Echidna and her father 
Typhon; and she had the face of a woman, the 
breast and feet and tail of a lion, and the wings of a 
bird. And having learned a riddle from the Muses, 
she sat on Mount Phicium, and propounded it to the 
Thebans. And the riddle was this:—What is that 
which has one voice and yet becomes four-footed 


2 As to the Sphinx and her riddle, see Hesiod, Theog. 
326 sq. (who says that she was the offspring of Echidna and 
Orthus); Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 391 sqqg.; Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 45 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 3 sg.; Pau- 
sanias, ix. 26, 2-4; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 
45; Hyginus, Fab. 67; Seneca, Oedipus, 92 sqq. The 
riddle is quoted in verse by several ancient writers. Sce 
Athenaeus, x. 81, p. 4568; ‘Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 7; Anthologia Palatina, xiv. 64; Argument to 
Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, p. 6, ed. R. C. Jebb; Argu- 
ment to Euripides, Phoenissae, and Scholiast on zd. v. 50 
(Scholia in Huripiden, ed. E. Schwartz, vol. i. pp. 248 sq. 
256). Outside of Greece the riddle seems to be current in 
‘more or less similar forms among various peoples. Thus it is 
reported among the Mongols of the Selenga (R. G. Latham, 
Descriptive Ethnology, i. 325), and in Gascony (J. I’. Bladé, - 
Contes populaires de la Gascogne, i. 3-14). ‘Further, it has 
been recently recorded, in a form precisely similar to the 
Greek, among the tribes of British Central Africa: the mis- 
sionary who reports it makes no reference to the riddle of 
the Sphinx, of which he was apparently ignorant. See 
Donald Fraser, Winning a primitwe people (London, 1914), 
p. 171, ‘What is tt that goes on four legs in the morning, on 
two at midday, and on three in the evening? Answer: A 
man, who crawls on hands and--knees in childhood, walks 
erect when grown, and with the aid of a stick in his old age.” 
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yiver au; ypynopmov Se OnBaiors t UTapXoVTOS THVE- 
Kaita amarhayjoes Oat THS Lpuyyos ¥ nviKa av To 
alviypa AVCwaL, OUVLOVTES els TavuTo } TOdEKLS 
étntovv? ti To Eyouevov éativ, éret® S& py 
eUpicKov, apTacaca éva KaTeBiBpwoKe. TOANOD 4 
dé amroAopéevwv, Kal TO TEeAEvTAaiov Aipovos Tov 
Kpéovtos, enpvocet Kpéwv 76 T0 aivypa XNUoovTL” 
Kal tnv Bacireiav cai tHv Aaiov Swcev yuvaixa. 
Oidimous 5é dxovaas EXuaEY, EiT@Y TO Alviypa TO 
vo THS Ubuyyos Neyopevov avOpwrrov elvac: yive- 
aa ® yap tetpatouv Bpédos dvta" tots TérTapaw 
oxXoUmEvoV K@XoLs, TeANELOUpEVOY® bE Oimrouy,® YyNP@v- 
Ta O€ Tpit poo hapBaverv Baow To Baxtpov. 1 
pev ody LhiyE azo THs dKxpoTorEws EauTnVy éppt- 
ev, Oidirrous 5€ nal tHhv Bacireiavy wrapédaBe 
Kal THY UNnTépa eynuev ayvowv, Kal Taidas éTéK- 
vwcev €& adtis Wodvvernn © nal ’Eteoxréa, Ouya- 

/ \ 3 4 \ > s > \ \ Oh) 
tépas 5€ ‘lounvny Kat ’Avtuyovny. etal 6é of 
yevonOhvat ta téxva gaaiv é& Etpuyaveias atTo 
THS ‘Tréppavros.™ pavevTov dé Uo Tepov TOV Aav- 
Gavovtwyv, loxdatn peév €& ayyovns éavthy avno- 

1 cuvidvres eis ravTd) E: cal cuvidytes eis avrd A. 

2 é(nrovy E: é¢hnre: A. 

3 éwe! Heyne, Miiller, Wagner : érav KA, Westermann, 

Bekker. 4 roAAGv E:: modAanis A. 
Avoovt: EA, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 68: Avoavtt Hercher. 
yiveoBat E: yervaodu A: yevvaodar <pev> Bekker. 
bvra K, Wagner : wanting in A. 
TeAclovpevoy de Tov &vOpwmrov A, Heyne, Westermann, 
Miller, Bekker: rdv &vO@pwrov omitted in E and by Hercher 
and Wagner. 9 Slrovv <elvai> Bekker. 

10 moAuveixn A, Heyne, Westermann, Miller, Bekker, Her- 
cher: oAuveixny E, Zenobius (Cent. ii. 68), Wagner. Both 
forms are attested by ancient writers. See W. Pape, 


Worterbuch der griechischen Tagennagen’, S.v. TMoAuvelens. 
1 'vardppavros Aegius: Tev@puytos A. 
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and two-footed and three-footed? Now the Thebans 
were in possession of an oracle which declared that 
they should be rid of the Sphinx whenever they had 
read her riddle; so they often met and discussed 
the answer, and when they could not find it the 
Sphinx used to snatch away one of them and gobble 
him up. When many had perished, and last of all 
Creon’s son Haemon, Creon made proclamation that 
to him who should read the riddle he would give both 
the kingdom and the wife of Laius. On hearing that, 
Oedipus found the solution, declaring that the riddle 
of the Sphinx referred to man; for as a babe he is 
four-footed, going on four limbs, as an adult he is 
two-footed, and as an old man he gets besides a third 
support in a staff. So the Sphinx threw herself from 
the citadel, and Oedipus both succeeded to the 
kingdom and unwittingly married his mother, and 
begat sons by her, Polynices and Eteocles, and 
daughters, Ismene and Antigone.! But some say the 
children were borne to him by Eurygania, daughter 
of Hyperphas.? When the secret afterwards came to 
light, Jocasta hanged herself in a noose,* and Oedipus 

1 Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 55 sqgq. ; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, iv. 64. 4; Hyginus,'Fab. 67. 

2 This account is adopted by Pausanias (ix. 5. 10 sq.) and 
by the Scholiast on Euripides (Phoenissae, 1760), who cites 
Pisander as his authority. According to another version, 
Oedipus, after losing Jocasta, married Astymedusa, who 
falsely accused her stepsons of attempting her virtue. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. iv. 376; Eustathius on Homer, l.c., 
p. 369; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 53. 

$ Compare Homer, Od. xi. 277 sqg.; Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 1235 sqq. According to Seneca, in one passage 
(Oedipus, 1034 sqq.), Jocasta stabbed herself to death on 
the discovery of her incest. But Euripides makes Jocasta 
survive her two sons and stab herself to death on 
their dead bodies. See Euripides, Phoenissae, 1455-1459. 
Herein he was perhaps followed by Seneca in his tragedy 
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THOED, Oidirrous O€ TAS deus tuproaas ek OnBav 
nN AAUVETO, apas Tots Tatcl Gépevos, ot THS Toews 
auTov €x«BarXropevoy OewpodvtTes ovK emrnmuvay. 
T a paryevopevos d6€ avy Avteyoun THIS “AT TURAS ELS 
Kodwvor, eva TO TOV Evpevisor éort TELEVOS, 
adiver i iKerns, mpoadexOels Uo Onaéws, kal per’ 
ov Tou Xpovoy amréGaven. 

VI. ’Ereokrjs b€ Kai Tloduvetxns Tepl THS 
Bacireias cur TiDevtat pos addmhous, Kat avrois 
Ooxel Toy ETEpov Tap éviauTov apxelw. TLVes eV 
ouv Aeyouor 7 povTov ap&avta Todvvetnn’ Twapa- 
dodvat per éviauvTov TIDY Bactheiav "Ereoxyet, 
tives b€ Tpa@Ttov EreokXéa apEavta? py Bovneo- 
dat mapadobvat THV Bacrretav. puyadevdels ovy 
Tloduveinns éx OnBdv aeev eis “Apyos, Tov Te 


1 &ptavra ToAvveixn Hercher, Wagner: &piavros MoAv- 
velkous A, : 

2 "EreoxAéa dptavta Faber, Hercher, Wagner: éreoxAéous 
&ptavros A. 


Phoenissae, for in the fragments of that play (vv. 443 sqq.) 
Seneca represents Jocasta attempting to make peace between 
Eteocles and Polynices on the battlefield ; but the conclusion 
of the play is lost. Similarly Statius describes how Jocasta 
vainly essayed to reconcile her warring sons, and how she 
stabbed herself to death on learning that they had fallen by 
each other’s hands. See Statius, Theb. vil. 474 sqq., xi. 634 sqq. 

‘A curious and probably very ancient legend assigned a 
different motive for the curses of Oedipus. It is said that 
his sons used to send him as his portion the shoulder of 
every sacrificial victim, but that one day by mistake they 
sent him the haunch (icxfev) instead of the shoulder, which 
so enraged him that he cursed them, praying to the gods 
that his sons might die by each other’s hands. This story 
was told by the author of the epic Thebaid. See Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1375; Zenobius, Cent. v. 
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was driven from Thebes, after he had put out his 
eyes and cursed his sons, who saw him cast out of 
the city without lifting a hand to help him.t. And 
having come with Antigone to Colonus in Attica, 
where is the precinct of the Eumenides, he sat down 
there as a suppliant, was kindly received by Theseus, 
and died not long afterwards.? 

VI. Now Eteocles and Polynices made a compact 
with each other concerning the kingdom and re- 
solved that each should rule alternately for a year 
at a time.? Some say that Polynices was the first 
to rule, and that after a year he handed over the 
kingdom to Eteocles; but some say that Eteocles 
was the first to rule, and would not hand over 
the kingdom. So, being banished from Thebes, 
Polynices came to Argos, taking with him the 


43. <A different cause of his anger is assigned by Athenaeus 
(xi. 14, pp. 465 sqg.), also on the authority of the author of 
the Thebaid. 

2 The coming of Oedipus and Antigone to Colonus Hippius 
in Attica, together with the mysterious death of Oedipus, 
are the subject of Sophocles’s noble tragedy, Oedipus Colo- 
neus. As to the sanctuary of the Eumenides, see that play, 
vv. 36 sqg. The knoll of Colonus is situated over a mile from 
Athens, and it is doubtful whether the poet intended to 
place the death and burial of Oedipus at Colonus or at 
Athens itself, where in later times the grave of Oedipus was 
shown in a precinct of the Eumenides, between the Acropolis 
and the Areopagus (Pausanias, i. 28. 7). See my notes on 
Pausanias, i. 28. 7, i. 30. 2, vol. ii. pp. 366 sq., 393 sq. ; 
R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, Ocdipus Coloneus, pp. xxx. sqq. 

4 That is, they were to reign in alternate years. Compare 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 69 sqq., 473 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65.1; Zenobius, Cent. i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 67; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 48 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). In this and 
the sequel Zenobius (l.c.) closely follows Apollodorus and 
probably copied from him. 
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Opmov Kal TOV TET AOD € EXOV. éBacineve 56” Apyous 
“Adpactos o o TaXaov: Kal TOUS TovTov Bacrhetors 
VUKTWP TpooTreAdlEl, Kal cuvaTTTEs waynv Tvdet 
T@ Oivéws devyovtt Kadudava. yevouévns be 
eEaipyns Bors érrupavels ’ ‘Adpactos SuéAvoev av- 
TOUS, Kal pedvreos TLVOS UTrouvna Fels A€eyovToS 
avT@ KaT pw Kat NéovTe outedeat TAS Ouyarépas, 
épporépous etheTo vupdtous* elXov yap él TOV 
domidwy o pev kam pou ™ poTopny o 6€ Aé€oVvTos. 
yapet dé Anu vdny pev Tudevs Apyeiny dé Ilodv- 
vetKns, Kal AvTOUS "Adpactos apuporépous ES Tas 
mTatTpioas UmécyeTo KaTtakew. Kal Tp@Tov én 
@nBas Eotevde otpatrevecOat, cal Tovs aptaotéas 
ovrnO porter. 

“Apdedpaos dé 0 ‘Ouxdéous,? payTis @Y Kal 
TpoeLoas étt det Tavras TOUS oT paTEvaapevous 
vopis ‘Adpaa rou TENEUTI OAL, av7os TE WKVEL oTpa- 
TreverOat Kal Tovs outros amréTpeTre. TloAvvetxns 
dé aixopevos 7 pos "Iu tov "AXEKTOpOS n&iou 
padeiv tas av “Apudsdpaos dvayxacbein otpa- 


1 OtxAgovs Aegius: loxAéous A. 


1 That is, the necklace and the robe which Cadmus had 
given to Harmonia at their marriage. See above, iii. 4. 2. 

2 See above i. 8. 5. 

> Adrastus received the oracle from Apollo. See Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 408 sgq., Suppliants, 132 sqq. In these passages 
the poet describes the nocturnal brawl between the two 
exiled princes at the gate of the palace, and their reconcilia- 
tion by Adrastus. Compare Zenobins, i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 
69 ; and the elaborate description of Statins, Theb. i. 370 sqq. 
The words of the oracle given to Adrastus are quoted by the 
Scholiast on Euripides, ae 409. According to one 
nterpretation the boar on the shield of Tydeus referred to 
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necklace and the robe.t The king of Argos was 
Adrastus, son of Talaus; and Polynices went up 
to his palace by night and engaged in a fight with 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus, who had fled from Caly- 
don. At the sudden outcry Adrastus appeared 
and parted them, and remembering the words of 
a certain seer who told him to yoke his daughters 
in marriage to a boar and a lion,? he accepted them 
both as bridegrooms, because they had on their 
shields, the one the forepart of a boar, and the 
other the forepart of a lion.t And Tydeus married 
Deipyle, and Polynices married Argia®; and 
Adrastus promised that he would restore them both 
to their native lands. And first he was eager to 
march against Thebes, and he mustered the chiefs. 
But Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, being a seer and 
foreseeing that all who joined in the expedition 
except Adrastus were destined to perish, shrank 
from it himself and discouraged the rest. However, 
Polynices went to Iphis, son of Alector, and begged 
to know how Amphiaraus could be compelled to go 


the Calydonian boar, while the lion on the shield of Poly- 
nices referred to the lion-faced sphinx. Others preferred to 
suppose that the two chieftains were clad in the skins of a 
boar and a lion respectively. See Scholiast on Euripides, 
l.c.; Hyginus, Fab. 69. 

4 As to the devices which the Greeks painted on their 
shields, as these are described by ancient writers or depicted 
in vase-paintings, see G. H. Chase, ‘‘The Shield Devices of the 
Greeks,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xiii. 
pp. 61-127. From the evidence collected in this essay (pp. 98 
and 112 sq.) it appears that both the boar and the lion are 
common devices on shields in vase-paintings. 

5 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 3; Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 409; Hyginus, ab. 69; Statius, Theb. 
i. 201 sqgq. 
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TevecOat oO be elarev él AaBou TOV Gppov ‘Epepvrn. 
‘A uid paos ev ovy arreitrev’ Epipvrn mapa ITodv- 
velKous dapa AapBaver, [oduvecens dé dovs auTh 
TOV Oppov nEtov Tov Apmoiapaov Tetoa oTparevely. 
nv yap éml tavtn:! ryevomerns yap Tauris ° T pos 
"Adpacrtoyp, Siaduodpevos dpoce, mept av <dy>$ 
"ABpdore! Bapépnrat Staxpiveww "Hpepvarn © ovy- 
Nophoas. ore ovv ért OnBas &er otpatevery, 
‘Aopdatou pev T ApaKkAarOVVTOS ‘Apptapaov dé 
Gm OT PET OVTOS, ‘Epepvry Tov Gppov AaBoica ETTEL- 
aev avTOV oy ‘Adpdate” OT PATEvELD. ‘Apdid- 
paos o€ avayxny &xwv otpateverOas Tots TraLtolv 
évToAds EbwKe TEAELWOEioL THY TE UNTEpA KTELVELD 
kat él OnBas atpateverv. 

” \ / XN i \ e 

Adpaatos b€ cuval potaas <aotpatov>' avy nye- 

/ € \ a y f e NZ 3 
fLooty éTTa TroNEuELY Eotrevde OnBas. ot dé Hrye- 

/ 9S iv wv a ? , 
poves Hoav olde “Adpactos Tadaod, Apdiapaos 

1 raitn Heyne: ravrns A. 

2 gitjs corrupt: abre wdxyns Bekker: aitg@ Bdiapopis 
Hercher. Perhaps we should read: atrg apds *“Adpacroyv 
Siapopas. I have translated accordingly. Heyne conjectured 
maxns, @pidos, or audioBnrhoews for airs. Sommer con- 


jectured ordaews, which is perhaps supported by Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 65. 6, *Augiapdou mpds “Adpacrov oraciaovtos. 

3 & inserted by Bekker. 

+°A8Spactm Emperins, Hercher, Wagner: “Adpacros A, 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

> épipvan Vi: épipvany A. 

8 guroy aby “Adpaotm Wagner: toby & &dpacray PR: 7¢@ 
adpaorw C: rov”Adpacroy Heyne (regarding the words as an 
interpolation), Westermann (preferring to read r@ ’Adpaat@ 
ovotparevery): roy &vdpa Commelinus, Bekker, Hercher. 

7 otparoy a conjecture of Heyne, accepted by Hercher and 
Wagner. 


‘ For the story of the treachery of Eriphyle to her hus- 
band Amphiaraus, see also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5 sq. ; 
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to the war. He answered that it could be done if 
Eriphyle got the necklace.!| Now Amphiaraus had 
forbidden Eriphyle to accept gifts from Polynices ; 
but Polynices gave her the necklace and begged 
her to persuade Amphiaraus to go to the war; for 
the decision lay with her, because once, when a 
difference arose between him and Adrastus, he had 
made it up with him and sworn to let Eriphyle decide 
any future dispute he might have with Adrastus.” 
Accordingly, when war was to be made on Thebes, and 
the measure was advocated by Adrastus and opposed 
by Amphiaraus, Eriphyle accepted the necklace and 
persuaded him to march with Adrastus. Thus forced 
to go to the war, Amphiaraus laid his commands on 
his sons, that, when they were grown up, they should 
slay their mother and march against Thebes. 

Having mustered an army with seven leaders, 
Adrastus hastened to wage war on Thebes. The 
leaders were these*: Adrastus, son of Talaus; 


Pausanias, v. 17. 7 sq., ix. 41. 2; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 
326 (who refers to Asclepiades as his authority); Hyginus, 
Fab. 73; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). The 
story is alluded to but not told by Homer (Od. xi. 326 sq.. 
xv. 247), Sophocles (Electra, 836 sqq.), and Horace (Odes, 
iii. 16. 11-13). Sophocles wrote a tragedy Eriphyle, which 
was perhaps the same as his Hpigont. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 129 sqq. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 6; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 326; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (30). 
As the sister of Adrastus (see above, i. 9. 13) and the wife of 
Amphiaraus, the traitress Eriphyle might naturally seem 
well qualified to act as arbiter between them. 

3 For lists of the seven champions who marched against 
Thebes, see Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 375 sqq.; 
Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1309 sqq.; Euripides, Phoe- 
nissae, 1090 sqq. and Suppliants, 857 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65.7; Hyginus, Fab. 70. 
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’Ouxréous,! Katravevs ‘I rarovoou, ‘Immopédov ‘A pe- 
oTopayxov, ot 6€ A€yovuor Tadaod. ovTot pév €& 
"Apyous, Tonuvelens <dé>2 Oidirrodos éx OnBoar, 
Tudevs Oivéws Aitwr$0ds, Lapevoraios Mena- 
viovos "Apkds. tives 6€ Tuddéa péev xat Tlodv- 
velxny ov KataplOpodal, avyKatanréyouct O€ TOIS 
éexta KtéoxXov “Iduos cat Mynxiotéa. 
Ilapayevopevor 5€ eis Nepéav, Hs éBacineve 
AvKodpyos, ébrjrouy dep. Kal airots nyNTaTO 
THS éml Kpyvnv odo ‘Taperiry, vymlov Tatoa 
[ova }° Odperryy aTroAlTrouaa, ov Etpepev Eupv- 
dixns dvta Kal Aveoupyou. aicOopmevar yap at 


1 °O.xAdous Aegius : ioxAéous A. 2 d¢ inserted by Bekker. 
3 jyra omitted by Hercher. 


1 The place of Eteoclus among the Seven Champions is 
recognized by Aeschylus (Seven against Thebes, 458 sqq.), 
Sophocles (Oedipus Coloneus, 1316), and Euripides in one 
play (Suppliants, 871 sqq.), but not in another (Phoenissae, 
1090 sqq.); and he is omitted by Hyginus (Fab. 70). His 
right to rank among the Seven seems to have been acknow- 
ledged by the Argives themselves, since they included his 
portrait in a group of statuary representing the Champions 
which they dedicated at Delphi. See Pausanias, x. 10. 3. 

2 Brother of Adrastus. See i. 9. 13. 

3 As to the meeting of the Seven Champions with Hypsi- 
pyle at Nemea, the death of Opheltes, and the institution of 
the Nemean games, see Scholia on Pindar, Nem., Argument, 
pp. 424 sg. ed. Boeckh ; Bacchylides, Fpinic. viii. [ix.] 10 sqq.; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter, with 
the Scholiast; Hyginus, Fab. 74 and 273; Statius, Thebd. 
iv. 646—vi. ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Zheb. iv. 717; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode. vol. i. 
p- 123 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 141). The institution 
of the Nemean games in honour of Opheltes or Archemorus 
was noticed by Aeschylus in a lost play. See Tragicorwm 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, p. 49. The judges at 
the Nemean games wore dark-coloured robes in mourning, it 
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Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Capaneus, son of Hip- 
ponous; Hippomedon, son of Aristomachus, but 
some say of ‘lalaus. These caine from Argos; but 
Polynices, son of Oedipus, came from Thebes; 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus, was an Aetolian; Partheno- 
paeus, son of Melanion, was an Arcadian. Some, 
however, do not reckon Tydeus and _ Polynices 
among them, but include Eteoclus, son of Iphis,} 
and Mecisteus? in the list of the seven. 

Having come to Nemea, of which Lycurgus was 
king, they sought for water; and Hypsipyle showed 
them the way to a spring, leaving behind an infant 
boy Opheltes, whom she nursed, a child of Eury- 
dice and Lycurgus.? For the Lemnian women, after- 


is said, for Opheltes (Scholiast on Pindar, Nem., Argum. 
p. 425, ed. Boeckh) ; and the crown of parsley bestowed on 
the victor is reported to have been chosen for the same sad 
reason (Servius, on Virgil, Hcl. vi. 68). However, according 
to another account, the crowns at Nemea were originally 
made of olive, but the material was changed to parsley after 
the disasters of the Persian war (Scholiast on Pindar, l.c.). 
The grave of Opheltes was at Nemea, enclosed by a stone 
wall; and there were altars within the enclosure (Pau- 
sanias, li. 15, 3). Euripides wrote a tragedy Hypsipyle, 
of which many fragments have recently been discovered in 
fgyptian papyri. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 594 sqgg.; A. S. Hunt, Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta (Oxford, no 
date, no pagination). In one of these fragments (col. iv. 27 sq.) 
it is said that Lycurgus was chosen from all Asopia to be the 
warder («Andovxos) of the local Zeus. There were officials 
bearing the same title (xAe:Sovxe1) at Olympia (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum*, vol. ii. p. 168, No. 1021) 
in Delos (Dittenberger, Orientis Gracct Inscriptiones Selec- 
tae, vol. i. p. 252, No. 170), and in the worship of Aescula- 
pius at Athens (E.S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy, Part ii. p. 410, No. 157). The duty 
from which they took their title was to keep the keys of the 
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Anurviat tatepov Ooavta cecwaopévov exeivov [ev 
7 \ \ ¢ s > , N 
ExTElvaV, THY Oé€ Type dny aTrnuTOANC ay" 640 
mpavetca' eLaTpeve mapa AvKovpyy. Serxvuovans 
dé THY KPHVHY, O mais amonerpOets t UI OpakovTos 
diapGeiperar. Tov péev odv Spaxovta émihavevtes 
Ol peTa ‘Adpdatov KTELVOUSL, TOV O€ maida Gur- 
TovaL. "Audidpaos Oé eitrev exceivous TO onpetov 
7a HédROVTA mpopavreved Bar TOV be maida “Ap- 
XEWopov exddeo av. ot be EOecav ér’ avtT@ Tov 
Tov Neuéwy ayava, kat inmm ev évixnoev 
"Adpaatos, atadio &é "EréoxXos, Tuy Tudeds, 
A S xal bi "A A 
ANMaATL” Kat OlOK® pprapaos, axovti@ Aao- 
Sokos, TaAN Toduvedens, ToEw TapOevoraios. 
‘Os 88 FrOov els tov Ki@aip@va, méumovat 
Tudéa mpocepotvta "Eteoxde? tis Bactreias * 
mapaxywpety Lonvvetxe, cada cuvédevto. 1 1poc- 
/ \ 3 / fi A / 
évovtos 66 ‘Eteoxdéous, dtatrepav Tav OnBaiwv 


1 rpadeioa Heyne (who also conjectured rpépovea or tpo- 
pevovoa) : mpapetoa P: tpapeion A. 

2 éxdAeoev Hercher. 

> GAuate Valckenar, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: appar: A, 
Heyne, Westermann. 

4 ris Baotdelas Hercher: thy Baowrelay Heyne, Wester- 

vee Miiller, Bekker, Wagner (following apparently the 
MSS.). 


temple. A fine relief in the Palazzo Spada at Rome represents 
the serpent coiled round the dead body of the child Opheltes 
and attacked by two of the heroes, while in the background 
Hypsipyle is seen retreating, with her hands held up in ‘horror 
and her pitcher lying at “her feet. See W. H. Roscher, 
Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 473; A. 
Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, i, las 

fig. 119. The death of Opheltes or Archemorus is also the 
subject of a fine vase-painting, which shows the dead boy 
lying on a bier and attended by two women, one of whom is 
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wards learning that Thoas had been saved alive, 
put him to death and sold Hypsipyle into slavery: 
wherefore she served in the house of Lycurgus as a 
purchased bondwoman. But while she showed the 
spring, the abandoned boy was killed by a serpent. 
When Adrastus and his party appeared on the 
scene, they slew the serpent and buried the boy; 
but Amphiaraus told them that the sign foreboded 
the future, and they called the boy Archemorus.? 
They celebrated the Nemean games in his honour ; 
and Adrastus won the horse race, Eteoclus the foot 
race, Tydeus the boxing match, Amphiaraus the 
leaping and quoit-throwing match, Laodocus the 
javelin-throwing match, Polynices the wrestling 
match, and Parthenopaeus the archery match. 

When they came to Cithaeron, they sent Tydeus 
to tell Eteocles in advance that he must cede the 
kingdom to Polynices, as they had agreed among 
themselves. As Eteocles paid no heed to the 


about to crown him with a wreath of myrtle, while the other 
holds an umbrella over his head to prevent, it has been 
suggested, the sun’s rays from being defiled by falling on a 
corpse. Amongst the figures in the painting, which are identi- 
fied by inscriptions, is seen the mother Kurydice standing in 
her palace between the suppliant Hypsipyle on one side and 
the dignified Amphiaraus on the other. See E. Gerhard, 
** Archemoros,” Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1866- 
1868), i. 5 sqq., with Abbildungen, taf. i.; K. Friederichs, 
Pracxiteles und die Niobegruppe (Leipzig, 1855), pp. 123 sqq.; 
A. Baumeister, op. cit. i. 114, fig. 120. 

1 See above, i. 9. 17. 

* That is, ‘‘beginner of doom”; hence ‘‘ ominous,” 
‘*‘foreboding.” The name is so interpreted by Bacchylides 
(Hpinic. viii. 14, caua wérAdovros povov), by the Scholiast on 
Pindar (Nem., Argum. pp. 424 sq. ed. Boeckh), and by 
Lactantius Placidus in his commentary on Statius (Theb. iv. 
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Tudevs mrorovpevos, cad’ éva T POKANO VJLEVOS 7 av- 
TOV TEpLeryeVETO. ot Oé TEVTIHKOVTA avdpas omAt- 
caves am.bvTa évndpevoay avuTov' mavtas 6é 
avtous xwpis Maiovos améxtewve, KaTetTa emt TO 
oTpatotedoy nr Gev. 

Apyetou d€ caborh.o Gévtes T™ pooner ay Tots 
TeLXETL, Kal TUA@Y Erte ova By "Adpactos ev 
mapa Tas ‘Oporwidas TuUAaS éoTN, Kamavevs O€ 
mapa tas “Oryvyias, ‘Apprdpaos dé mapa Tas 
Ipourtidas, Trmopedor dé Tapa Tas “Oyxaibdas,} 
Lloduvetxns dé Tapa Tas Trwhiotas, TapGevoraios 
<de>? mapa Tas ‘HAéxTpas, Tudeds 6€ mapa tas 
Kpnvidas. cabonruce. 6é Kab ‘Ereoxh fs OnBaious, 
Kat KaTaothaas mye Hovas ioous igous érake, 
Kal TOS av MEpuyeVvowvTo T@Y TONE MLWV EMAVTEVETO. 
Av 6€ Tapa OnBaiots pavtis Tetpecias Evypous 
Kat Xapixrods vippys, aro yevous Ovdaiov tod 
Lraprov, ‘yevouevos Tupros Tas Opacets. ov mept 
THS TNPOTEDS Kal THS HavTenys hEeyouTas NOyoL 
dcadopot. arroe ev yap auTov vmO Jeav pact 
Tuprob frat, 6Tt Tots avO parrots a KpuTrrew 
nOerov éurnvue, Depexvdns O€ bard "AOnvas adtov 


y ‘OyKaitdas Aegius: éxvnldas A. 
* 8€ inserted by Heyne. 

1 For the embassy of tydeus to Thebes and its sequel, see 
Homer, Jl. iv. 382-398, v. 802-808, with the Scholiast on 
v. 376; Diodorus Siculns, . 65. 4 ; Statius, Theb. ii. 307 sqq. 

* The siege of Thebes by the Argive army under the Seven 
Champions is the subject of two extant Greek tragedies, the 
Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, and the Phoentssae of 
Euripides. In both of them the attack on the seven gates 
by the Seven Champions is described. See the Seven against 
Pees 375 sqq.; Phoenissac, 105 sqq., 1090 sqq. The siege 
is also the theme of Statius’s long-winded and bombastic 
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message, Tydeus, by way of putting the Thebans to 
the proof, challenged them to single combat and 
was victorious in every encounter; and though the 
Thebans set fifty armed men to lie in wait for him 
as lle went away, he slew them all but Maeon, and 
then came to the camp.! 

Having armed themselves, the Argives approached 
the walls”; and as there were seven gates, Adrastus 
was stationed at the Homoloidian gate, Capaneus at 
the Ogygian, Amphiaraus at the Proetidian, Hippo- 
medon at the Oncaidian, Polynices at the Hypsistan,? 
Parthenopaeus at the Electran, and Tydeus at the 
Crenidian.* Eteocles on his side armed the Thebans, 
and having appointed leaders to match those of the 
enemy in number, he put the battle in array, and 
resorted to divination to learn how they might over- 
come the foe. Now there was among the Thebans 
a soothsayer, Tiresias, son of Everes and a nymph 
Chariclo, of the family of Udaeus, the Spartan,® and 
he had lost the sight of his eyes. Different stories 
are told about his blindness and his power of sooth- 
saying. For some say that he was blinded by the 
gods because he revealed their secrets to men. But 
epic, the Thebaid. Compare also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 
7-9; Pausanias, i. 39. 2, ii. 20. 5, viii. 25.4, x. 10.3; Hygi- 
nus, fab. 69, 70. The war was also the subject of two lost 
poems of the same name, the T'hebaid of Callinus, an early 
elegiac poet, and the Thebaid of Antimachus, a contem- 
porary of Plato. See Epicorum Graccorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel. pp. 9 sqq., 275 sqqg. As to the seven gates of 
Thebes, see Pausanias, ix. 8. 4-7, with my commentary 
(vol. iv. pp. 35 sqg.). The ancients were not entirely agreed 
as to the names of the gates. 

> That is, ‘‘the Highest Gate.” 

+ That is, ‘‘the Fountain Gate.” 

> That is, one of the Sparti, the men who sprang from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. See above, iii. 4. 1. 
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ni emae ovcay Yap THY Xapicrw mpoodir) 
Th ‘AGnvG! 16. yupvny emt mavTa idetv, THY dé 
Tais xepot TOUS op Parpous avtod KatadafPo- 
bevy? amnpov towjoat, Napixrovs dé deouévns 
aTOKATAaATTHOAL TUL TAS Opdaels, uy SUVApéerny 
TOUTO Trothoal, Tas aKoas dtaxabdpacay Tacav 
opvidev pwviy Tora ouveivat, Kal KITT pov 
avT@o dwprncadbat Kpdvetov,® O pépov omotes TOLS 
Brémovaw éBadiSev. “‘Hoiodos 5é dynow Ort Cea- 


1 The lacuna was indicated by Heyne, who proposed to 
restore the passage as follows: ovcay yap Ti XaptkAot mpoo- 
pirn thy ?AOnvay abrdy yuuvhy éemioravra (or éwiBavta) idety, 
‘*For Athena was a friend of Chariclo, and he came upon 
her and saw her naked.” This gives the requisite sense, 
and probably represents very nearly the original reading of 
the passage. The friendship of Athena for the nymph 
Chariclo, the mother of Tiresias, is mentioned to explain 
the opportunity which Tiresias had of seeing the goddess 
naked. 

2 rats xepol Tovs dpOaduovs avTov KaradaBoueyny. These 
words have been wrongly suspected or altered by the editors. 
Heyne proposed to ont tots d@@aduobs as a gloss or to re- 
write the passage thus: rhy 8 Tals xepo) Tay OPGadrpay abTov 
Udwp xataBarovoay mypdy motjou. Hercher wrote: thy de 
Tals Xepal TaY 6POaruay ad’Tov AaBouéyny mypdy Twornoat. They 
all apparently suppose that the goddess blinded Tiresias by 
scratching out his eyes. But she simply held her hands over 
the eyes of the prying intruder, and the mere touch of her 
divine fingers sufficed to blind him for ever. Compare Plato, 
Theaetetus, p. 165 BC: ri yap xpnoe apuKTyp epwrnmatt, Td 
Aeyouevoy év ppéari TUVEXSMEVOS, oTay epwrg av éxmAnnros (un- 
abashed) avnp, KatavaBayv TH xetpl gov Tov erepov dpOaduoy, 
ei dpas 7d tudtioy T@ KaretAnupevp; If any change were 
desirable, it would be katadaSodcay for aradaBalcuny, but 
even this is not necessary. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
ni. 37. 5 waredaBovro decpots 7d orducov (the mouth of a 
ser pent’s den). 

3 kpavewov Aegius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: xvavecov EA, 
Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, W estermann, Miiller, 
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Pherecydes says that he was blinded by Athena!; 
- for Chariclo was dear to Athena... and Tiresias 
saw the goddess stark naked, and she covered his 
eyes with her hands, and so rendered him sightless. 
And when Chariclo asked her to restore his sight, 
she could not do so, but by cleansing his ears she 
caused him to understand every note of birds; and 
she gave him a staff of cornel-wood,? wherewith he 
walked like those who see. But Hesiod says that he 


1 The blinding of Tiresias by Athena is described by Calli- 
machus in his hymn, The Baths of Pallas. He tells how the 
nymph Chariclo, mother of Tiresias, was the favourite atten- 
dant of Athena, who carried her with her wherever she went, 
often mounting the nymph inher own car. One summer day, 
when the heat and stillness of noon reigned in the mountains, 
the goddess and the nymph had stripped and were enjoying 
a cool plunge in the fair-flowing spring of Hippocrene on 
Mount Helicon. But the youthful Tiresias, roaming the 
hills with his dogs, came to slake his thirst at the bubbling 
spring and saw what it was not lawful to see. The goddess 
cried out in anger, and at once the eyes of the intruder were 
quenched in darkness. His mother, the nymph, reproached 
the goddess with blinding her son, but Athena explained 
that she had not done so, but that the laws of the gods 
inflicted the penalty of blindness on anyone who beheld an 
immortal without his or her consent. To console the youth 
for the loss of his sight the goddess promised to bestow on 
him the gifts of prophecy and divination, long life, and after 
death the retention of his mental powers undimnied in the 
world below. See Callimachus, Baths of Palias, 57-133. In 
this account Callimachus probably followed Pherecydes, who, 
as we learn from the present passage of Apollodorus, assigned 
the same cause for the blindness of Tiresias. It is said that 
Erymanthus, son of Apollo, was blinded because he saw 
Aphrodite bathing. See Ptolemaeus Hephaest. Nov. Hist. i. 
in Westermann’s Mythographi Gracci, p. 183. 

* According to the MSS., it was a blue staff. See Critical 
Note. As to the cornel-tree in ancient myth and fable, see 
C. Boetticher, Der Baumkultus der Hellenen (Berlin, 1856), 
pp. 130 sqq. 
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capevos mept Kuvdrdnjvnv ddeus acuvovoralovtas 
Kat TovToUs Tpwaas éyéveto é€ dvdpos} yuvn, 
Taruv S€ TOS aUTOUS dhELts TapaTNnpHaas TUVOV- 
aalovtas éyéveto avnp. Sdio7ep” Hpa nat Zevs 


1 avdpbs Ee: avipav A. 


1 This curious story of the double change of sex ex- 
perienced by Tiresias, with the cause of it, is told also by 
Phlegon, Mirabilia, 4; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 683; 
Eustathius on Homer, Od. x. 492, p. 1665; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. x. 494; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 17; 
Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 316 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 75; Lactan- 
tius Placidus, on Statius, Z’heb. ii. 95; Fulgentius, Mytho- 
log. ii. 8; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 5, 104, 169 (First Vatican Mythographer, 16; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 84; Third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, iv. 8). Phlegon says that the story was told by 
Hesiod, Dicaearchus, Clitarchus, and Callimachus. He agrees 
with Apollodorus, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the 
Second Vatican Mythographer in laying the scene of the 
incident on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia; whereas Eustathius 
and Tzetzes lay it on Mount Cithaeron in Boeotia, which is 
more appropriate for a Theban seer. According to Eusta- 
thius and Tzetzes, it was by killing the female snake that 
Tiresias became a woman, and it was by afterwards killing 
the male snake that he was changed back into a man. ~ 
According to Ovid, the seer remained a woman for seven 
years, and recovered his male sex in the eighth; the First 
Vatican Mythographer says that he recovered it after eight 
years; the Third Vatican Mythographer affirms that he 
recovered it in the seventh year. All the writers I have 
cited, except Antoninus Liberalis, record the verdict of 
Tiresias on the question submitted to him by Zeus and Hera, 
though they are not all agreed as to the precise mathematical 
proportion expressed in it. Further, they all, except Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, agree that the blindness of Tiresias was a 
punishment intlicted on him by Hera (Juno) because his 
answer to the question was displeasing to her. According to 
Phlegon, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the Second 
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beheld snakes copulating on Cyllene, and that having 
wounded them he was turned from a man into a 
woman, but that on observing the same snakes 
copulating again, he became a man.! Hence, when 


Vatican Mythographer the life of Tiresias was prolonged by 
Zeus (Jupiter) so as to last seven ordinany lives. 

The notion that it is unlucky to see snakes coupling appears 
to be widespread. In Southern India ‘‘the sight of two 
snakes coiled round each other in sexual congress is con- 
sidered to portend some great evil” (EK. Thurston, Hihno- 
graphic Notes in Southern India, Madras, 1906, p. 293). The 
Chins of North-eastern India think that ‘‘one of the worst 
omens that it is possible to see is two snakes copulating, and 
a man who sees this is not supposed to return to his house or 
to speak to anyone until the next sun has risen” (Bertram 
S. Carey and H. N. Tuck, The Chin Hills, vol. i. Rangoon, 
1896, p. 199). ‘‘It is considered extremely unlucky for a 
Chin to come upon two snakes copulating, and to avoid ill- 
fortune he must remain outside the village that night, with- 
out eating cooked food; the next morning he may proceed 
to his house, but, on arrival there, must kill a fowl and, if 
within his means, hold a feast. If a man omits these pre- 
cautions and is found out, he is liable to pay compensation 
of a big mythun, a pig, one blanket, and one bead, whatever 
his means, to the first man he brings ill-luck to by talking to 
him. Before the British occupation, if the man, for any 
reason, could not pay the compensation, the other might 
make a slave of him, by claiming a pig whenever one of his 
daughters married” (W. R. Head, Haka Chin Customs, 
Rangoon, 1917, p. 44). In the Himalayas certain religious 
ceremonies are prescribed when a person has seen snakes 
coupling (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884, 
pt. i. p. 101; the nature of the ceremonies is not described). 
In Timorlaut, one of the East Indian Islands, it is deemed 
an omen of great misfortune if a man dreams that he sees 
snakes coupling (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
rassen tusschen Seiebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 285). 
Similarly in Southern India there prevails ‘‘a superstitious 
belief that, if a person sees two crows engaged in sexual 
congress, he will die unless one of his relations sheds tears. 
To avert this catastrophe, false news as to the death are sent 
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A , N aA 
augdisByntrovvtTes TOTEpoy Tas yuVatKas 7 TOUS 
dvdpas HoecOat pwadrAov év tals cuvovatais cup- 

A / , A 
Baivot, tovTov avéxpiwav. o &€é pn Séxa porpav 

“ \ 
Tepl TAS TUVOVaias OVGa@V THY meV piav avdpas 
ed \ be > / 1 a 54 ed \ 
iOec0at, Tas O€é évvéa! yuvaixas. OOev “Hpa pev 
oN i \ x \ \ > fa] 
avtov éruddrwae, Leds b€ Thy pavtixny avT@ 
EOW@KED. 
, \ 
[ro vIro Terpeatou Nex Bev Tpos Aia eat” Hpav 
olny pev poipay déxa pocpay TepTET aL avnp, 
, 
Tas 66 bék’ éuTrimANoL yun TépTovea vonua.|* 


éyéveto 5€ Kal TONUYpOVLOS. 
& 9 ® , 4 3 > , 

Ovtos ouy nBaiors pavTevopevors * ebTe ViKN- 
oew, éav Mevoixevs 0 K peovtos "A pee opaytov 
QuTov émto@. TOUTO axovaas Mevoixeds ( K pé- 
OVvTOS éauTov To TOY TUAOV eopage. pans dé 
ryevoméevns ol Kaédpeior HEX pe TOV TELX OV uve 
diwx Onoay, Kal Kasravevs apm dacas rripaca eT 
TH TeLXy be auriis aVnet, ea Zevs avtov KEPavVol. 
TouTou o€ "yevopeévou T porn * TOV ‘Apyeiov ryiveTa. 
ws 5€ amwdduUYTO TrOAAOL, Sokayv ExaTépols Tos 

1 Séxa... Thy mev play...7as d€ évvéa Barth, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: Sexaevyéa... tas pev éevvéa... Tas 5€ 
déxa A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 

2 These verses are probably interpolated. They are re- 
peated by the Schohast on Homer, Od. x. 494, and by 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 683 

3 uavtevouevois Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: savrev- 
duevos A, Westermann, Miiller. 


4 rpomh Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: tpdématoy A, 
p 9 3 Oo p 
Westermann. 





by the post or telegraph, and subsequently corrected by a 
letter or telegram ennoonens that the individual is alive” 

(Ki. Thurston, op. cit. p. 278). A similar belief as to the dire 
effect of seeing crows coupling, and a similar mode of averting 
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Hera and Zeus disputed whether the pleasures of 
love are felt more by women or by men, they referred 
to him for a decision. He said that if the pleasures 
of love be reckoned at ten, men enjoy one and 
women nine. Wherefore Hera blinded him, but 
Zeus bestowed on him the art of soothsaying. 


The saying of Tiresias to Zeus and Hera. 
Of ten parts a man enjoys one only ; 
But a woman enjoys the full ten parts in her heart.! 


He also lived to a great age. 

So when the Thebans sought counsel of him, he 
said that they should be victorious if Menoeceus, son 
of Creon, would offer himself freely as a sacrifice to 
Ares. On hearing that, Menoeceus, son of Creon, 
slew himself before the gates.?- Buta battle having 
taken place, the Cadmeans were chased in a 
crowd as far as the walls, and Capaneus, seizing a 
ladder, was climbing up it to the walls, when Zeus 
smote him with a thunderbolt. When that befell, 
the Argives turned to flee. And as many fell, 


the calamity, are reported in the Central Provinces of India 
(M. R. Pedlow, ‘‘ Superstitions among Hindoos in the Central 
Provinces,” The Indian Antiquary, xxix. Bombay, 1900, 

. 88). 

1 These lines are also quoted by Tzetzes (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 683) from a poem Melampodia; they are cited 
also by the Scholiast on Homer, Od. x. 494. 

2 As to the voluntary sacrifice of Menoeceus, see Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 911 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 25.1; Cicero, 
Tuscul. Disput. i. 48.116; Hyginus, Fab. 68; Statius, Theb. 
x. 589 sqq. 

3 As to the death of Capancus, compare Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes, 423 sqq.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 1172 sqq. ; 
id. Suppliants, 496 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65.8; Hyginus, 
Fab. 71; Statius, Theb. x. 827 sqq. 
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a 9 A \ ‘ \ A 
atpatevpaci KreoxrAns kat Toduverxns epi THs 
Bactrelas wovopayovat, Kal KTEtvovTLY AAAHAOUS. 
KapTepas O€ madi yevomérvns payns ot Aataxov 
matves npiatevoay: "lopapos pevyap Immopédovta 
améxteve, Neadns 5€ Eréoxdor, Apudidixos 5é Lap- 

nn e NOs > ; ‘ “a 
Gevorraiov. ws dé Evpitriéns dynai, Wapbevotraiov 
e A n 4 3 / 

0 llocerdavos trais Wepexdrvpevos arréxteve. Me- 
c be e * \ A "A agQ O > 
NaviTdos 6€ 0 AotTOS TOY AoTtaKkod® tTraidwy eis 
Thv yaotépa Tudéa titp@cKe. nutOviros Oé 
avTov Ketmévou mapa Atds aitnoapévn “AOnva 
dappaxov HveyKe, Ot ov Trolety éuendAev aOavatov 
avTov. “Apdsidpaos S€ aicBopevos TodTo, pic@v 
Tudéa bri mapa tHv éxeivou ywopunv eis OnBas 
émetae Tous “Apyelous otpatevecOat, tiv Meda- 
vintov Kepadiny anotenov EdwKev avTo [TLTPO- 
, Oe oe } \ ” 3 , 3 ¢ be } \ 
cKopevos dé Tudeds Exretver avrov |. 0 6é dted@v 
TOV eyxépadov efeppopncen. as dé eldev “AOnva, 
puoayGetaa THY evepyeciav Eméaye TE Kal EPOov- 

1 "Acraxod Aegius: aotudyous A. 

2 *Aoraxod Westermann, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: ag7v- 
ayous A. Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, and Bekker 
omit the noun, reading simply tay waldwyr. 

3 ritpwoxduevos de Tudels Exrewvey avtdv. These words are 


probably an interpolation, as Heyne rightly observed. 
They are omitted by Hercher. 


1 As to the single combat and death of Eteocles and 
Polynices, see Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, S04 sqq. ; 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 1356 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8; 
Pausanias, ix. 5. 12; Hyginus, Fab. 71; Statins, Thed. xi. 
447-579. 

2 According to Statius (Theb. ix. 455-539), Hippomedon 
was overwhelmed by a cloud of Theban missiles after being 
nearly drowned in the river Ismenus. 

3 As to the death of Parthenopaeus, see Euripides, Phoc- 
nissae, 1163 sqqg. In the Thebaid, also, Periclymenus was 
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Eteocles and Polynices, by the resolution of both 
armies, fought a single combat for the kingdom, 
and slew each other.t In another fierce battle 
the sons of Astacus did doughty deeds; for 
Ismarus slew Hippomedon,’? Leades slew Eteoclus, 
and Amphidocus slew Parthenopaeus. But Euripides 
says that Parthenopaeus was slain by Periclymenus, 
son of Poseidon.? And Melanippus, the remaining 
one of the sons of Astacus, wounded Tydeus in the 
belly. As he lay half dead, Athena brought a 
medicine which she had begged of Zeus, and by 
which she intended to make him immortal. But 
Amphiaraus hated Tydeus for thwarting him by 
persuading the Argives to march to Thebes; so 
when he perceived the intention of the goddess he 
cut off the head of Melanippus and gave it to 
Tydeus, who, wounded though he was, had killed 
him. And Tydeus split open the head and gulped 
up the brains. But when Athena saw that, in disgust 
she grudged and withheld the intended benefit.‘ 


represented as the slayer of Parthenopaeus. See Pausanias, 
ix. 18. 6. 

4 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1066; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Nem. x. 7 (12); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. v. 126. 
All these writers say that it was Amphiaraus, not Tydeus, 
who killed as well as decapitated Melanippus. Pausanias also 
(ix. 18. 1) represents Melanippus as stain by Amphiaraus. 
Hence Heyne was perhaps right in rejecting as an interpolation 
the words ‘‘ who, wounded though he was, had killed him.” 
See the Critical Note. The story is told also by Statius (Theb. 
viii. 717-767) in his usual diffuse style ; but according to him 
it was Capaneus, not Amphiaraus, who slew and beheaded 
Melanippus and brought the gory head to Tydeus. The 
story of Tydeus’s savagery is alluded to more than once by 
Ovid in his [bts (427 sq., 515 sq.), that curious work in which 
the poet has distilled the whole range of ancient mythology 
for the purpose of commination. With this tradition of 
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1 °’EAatrove Sommer, Wagner: éeAdrram R®: édatravoy B: 
éAattw C': *EAarrwyg Heyne, Westermann, Miiller: ’EAa- 
twv@ Bekker: ’EAatgw L. Dindorf, Hercher. 


cannibalism on the field of battle we may compare the custom 
of the ancient Scythians, who regularly decapitated their 
enemies in battle and drank of the blood of the first man they 
slew (Herodotus iv. 64). It has indeed been a common 
practice with savages to swallow some part of a slain foe in 
order with the blood, or flesh, or brains to acquire the dead 
man’s valour. See for example L. A. Millet-Murean, Voyage 
de la Perouse autour du Monde (Paris, 1797), ii. 272 (as to the 
Californian Indians) ; Fay-Cooper Cole, The Wild Tribes of 
Davao District, Mindanao (Chicago, 1913), pp. 94, 189 (as 
to the Philippine Islanders). JI have cited many more in- 
stances in Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 148 sqq. 
The story of the brutality of Tydens to Melanippus may 
contain a reminiscence of a similar custom. From the 
Scholiast on Homer (J.c.) we learn that the story was told by 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus may be following in the 
present passage. The grave of Melanippus was on the road 
from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 18. 1), but Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon, ‘‘fetched Melanippus” (érnydyero rodv 
MeAdumrov) to Sicyon and dedicated a precinct to him in the 
Prytaneum or town-hall; moreover, he transferred to Melan- 
ippus the sacrifices and festal honours which till then had 
been offered to Adrastus, the foe of Melanippus. See Herod- 
otus, v. 67. It is probable that Clisthenes, in ‘‘fetching 
Melanippus,” transferred the hero’s bones to the new shrine 
at Sicyon, following a common practice of the ancient Greeks, 
who were as anxious to secure the miraculous relics of heroes 
as modern Catholics are to secure the equally miraculous relics 
of saints. The most famous case of such a translation of holy 
bones was that of Orestes, whose remains were removed from 
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Amphiaraus fled beside the river Ismenus, and before 
Periclymenus could wound him in the back, Zeus cleft 
the earth by throwing a thunderbolt, and Amphiaraus 
vanished with his chariot and his charioteer Baton, 
or, as some say, Elato;1 and Zeus made him immortal. 


Tegea to Sparta (Herodotus, i. 67 sq.). Pausanias mentions 
many instances of the practice. See the Index to my trans- 
lation of Pausanias, s.v. ‘‘ Bones,” vol. vi. p. 31. It was, no 
doubt, unusual to bury bones in the Prytaneum, where was 
the Common Hearth of the city (Pollux, ix. 40; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Aiticarum, ii. 467, lines 6, 73; my note on 
Pausanias, viii. 53. 9, vol. iv. pp. 441 sq.); but at Mantinea 
there was a round building called the Common Hearth in 
which Antinoe, daughter of Cepheus, was said to be buried 
(Pausanias, viii. 9. 5); and the graves of not a few heroes and 
heroines were shown in Greek temples. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept, iii. 45, pp. 39 sq., ed. Potter. The 
subject of relic worship in antiquity is exhaustively treated 
by Fried. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum (Giessen, 
1909-1912). 

1 Compare Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) sq.; 
Euripides, Suppliants, 925 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8 ; 
Strabo, ix. 2. 11, p. 404; Pausanias, i. 34. 2, ii. 23. 2, ix. 8. 3, 
ix. 19. 4; Statius, Theb. vii. 789-823. The reference to 
Periclymenus clearly proves that Apollodorus had here in mind 
the first of these passages of Pindar. Pausanias repeatedly 
mentions Baton as the charioteer of Amphiaraus (ii. 23. 2, v. 
17. 8, x. 10. 3). Amphiaraus was believed to be swallowed 
up alive, with his chariot and horses, and so to descend to 
the nether world. See Euripides, Suppliants, 925 sqq.; Statius, 
Theb. viii. 1 sqqg.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latina, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
152). Hence Sophocles speaks of him as reigning fully alive 
in Hades (Electra, 836 sqg.). Moreover, Amphiaraus was 
deified (Pausanias, viii.2.4; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 40. 88), 
and as a god he had a famous oracle charmingly situated 
in a little glen near Oropus in Attica. See Pausanias, 
i. 34, with my commentary (vol. ii. pp. 466 sqg.). The 
exact spot where Amphiaraus disappearel into the earth 
was shown not far from Thebes on the road to Potniae. It 
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was a small enclosure with pillars in it. See Pausanias, ix. 
8. 3. As the ground was split open by a thunderbolt to 
receive Amphiaraus (Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) 
sq.), the enclosure with pillars in it was doubtless one of 
those little sanctuaries, marked off by a fence, which the 
Greeks always instituted on ground struck by lightning. See 
below, note on iii. 7. 1. 

’ Arion, the swift steed of Adrastus, is mentioned by 
Homer, who alludes briefly to the divine parentage of the 
animal (Z7. xxiii. 346 sq.). without giving particulars as to 
the quaint and curious myth with which he was probably 
acquainted. That myth, one of the most savage of all the 
stories of ancient Greece, was revealed by later writers. See 
Pausanias, vili. 25. 4-10, viii. 42. 1-6; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 153; compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xxiii. 346. 
The story was told at two places in the highlands of Arcadia: 
one was Thelpusa in the beautiful vale of the Ladon; the 
other was Phigalia, where the shallow cave of the goddess 
mother of the horse was shown far down the face of a cliff in 
the wild romantic gorge of the Neda. The cave still exists, 
though the goddess is gone: it has been converted into a tiny 
chapel of Christ and St. John. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 406 sq. According to Diodorus Siculus 
(iv. 65. 9) Adrastus returned to Argos. But Pausanias says 
(i. 43. 1) that he died at Megara of old age and grief at his son’s 
death, when he was leading back his beaten army from Thebes : 
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Adrastus alone was saved by his horse Arion. That 
horse Poseidon begot on Demeter, when in the like- 
ness of a Fury she consorted with him. 

VII. Having succeeded to the kingdom of Thebes, 
Creon cast out the Argive dead unburied, issued a 
proclamation that none should bury them, and set 
watchmen. But Antigone, one of the daughters of 
Oedipus, stole the body of Polynices, and secretly 
buried it, and having been detected by Creon him- 
self, she was interred alive in the grave.2 Adrastus 
fled to Athens? and took refuge at the altar of 


Pausanias informs us also that Adrastus was worshipped, 
doubtless as a hero, by the Megarians. Hyginus (fab. 242) 
tells a strange story that Adrastus and his son Hipponou 
threw themselves into the fire in obedience to an oracle of 
Apollo. 

2 Apollodorus here follows the account of Antigone’s 
heroism and doom as they are described by Sophocles in his 
noble tragedy, the Antegone. Compare Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes, 1005 sqq. A different version of the story is 
told by Hyginus (Fab. 72). According to him, when Antigone 
was caught in the act of performing funeral rites for her 
brother Polynices, Creon handed her over for execution to 
his son Haemon, to whom she had been betrothed. But 
Haemon, while he pretended to put her to death, smuggled 
her out of the way, married her, and had a son by her. In 
time the son grew up and came to Thebes, where Creon 
detected him by the bodily mark which all descendants of 
the Sparti or Dragon-men bore on their bodies. In vain 
Hercules interceded for Haemon with his angry father. 
Creon was inexorable; so Haemon killed himself and his 
wife Antigone. Some have thought that in this narrative 
Hyginus followed Euripides, who wrote a tragedy Antigone, 
of which a few fragments survive. See T'ragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 404 sqq. 

3 As to the flight of Adrastus to Athens, and the inter- 
vention of the Athenians on his behalf see Isocrates, Pane- 
gyric, §§ 54-58, Panathen. §§ 168-174; Pausanias, i. 39. 2; 
Plutarch, Theseus, 29; Statius, Theb. xii. 464 sqq. (who sub- 
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stitutes Argive matrons as suppliants instead of Adrastus). 
The story is treated by Euripides in his extant play The 
Suppliants, which, on the whole, Apollodorus follows. But 
whereas Apollodorus, like Statius, lays the scene of the 
supplication at the altar of Mercy in Athens, Euripides lays 
it at the altar of Demeter in Eleusis (Suppizants, 1 sq.). In 
favour of the latter version it may be said that the graves of 
the fallen leaders were shown at Elensis, near the Flowery 
Well (Pausanias, 1. 39. 1 sg.; Plutarch, Theseus, 29); while 
the graves of the common soldiers were at Eleutherae, which 
is on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, on the direct road 
from Eleusis to Thebes (Euripides, Suppliants, 756 sq. ; 
Plutarch, l.c.). Tradition varied also on the question how 
the Athenians obtained the permission of the Thebans to 
bury the Argive dead. Some said that Theseus led an army 
to Thebes, defeated the Thebans, and compelled them to 
give up the dead Argives for burial. This was the version 
adopted by Euripides, Statins, and Apollodorus. Others said 
that Theseus sent an embassy and by negotiations obtained 
the voluntary consent of the Thebans to his carrying off the 
dead. This version, as the less disereditable to the Thebans, 
was very naturally adopted by them (Pausunias, i. 39. 2) and 
by the patriotic Boeotian Plutarch, who expressly rejects 
Euripides’s account of the Theban defeat. Isocrates, with 
almost incredible fatuity, adopts both versions in ditferent 
passages of his writings and defends himself for so doing 
(Panathen. §§ 168-174). Lysias, without expressly mention- 
ing the flight of Adrastus to Athens, says that the Athenians 
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Mercy,! and laying on it the suppliant’s bough ? he 
prayed that they would bury the dead. And the 
Athenians marched with Theseus, captured Thebes, 
and gave the dead to their kinsfolk to bury. And 
when the pyre of Capaneus was burning, his wife 
Evadne, the daughter of Iphis, thew herself on the 
pyre, and was burned with him. | 


first sent heralds to the Thebans with a request for leave to 
bury the Argive dead, and that when the request was 
refused, they marched against the Thebans, defeated them 
in battle, and carrying off the Argive dead buried them at 
Eleusis. See Lysias, ii. 7-10. 

1 As to the altar of Mercy at Athens see above ii. 8. 1; 
Pausanias, i. 17. 1, with my note (vol. li. pp. 143 sq.); Dio- 
dorus Siculus, xiii. 22. 7; Statius, Theb. xii. 481-505. It is 
mentioned in a late Greek inscription found at Athens (Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Atticarum, iii. No. 170; G. Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, No. 792). The 
altar, though not mentioned by early writers, was in later 
times one of the most famous spots in Athens. Philostratus 
says that the Athenians built an altar of Mercy as the 
thirteenth of the gods, and that they poured libations on it, 
not of wine, but of tears (Hpist. 39). In this fancy he 
perhaps copied Statius (Theb. xii. 488, ‘‘lacrymis altaria 
sudant”’). 

2 The branch of olive which a suppliant laid on the altar 
of a god in token that he sought the divine protection. See 
Andocides, De mysteriis, 110 sqq.; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 3. 

3 For the death of Evadne on the pyre of her husband 
Capaneus, see Euripides, Suppliants, 1034 sqq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. i. 30; Propertius, i. 15. 21 sq.; Ovid, Tristia, v.14. 38; 
td. Pont. iii. 1. 111 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 243; Statius, Theb. 
xii. 800 sq. with the note of Lactantius Placidus on v. 801; 
Martial, iv. 75.5. Capaneus had been killed by a thunderbolt 
as he was mounting a ladder at the siege of Thebes. See Apol- 
lodorus, iii. 6.7. Hence his body was deemed sacred and 
should have been buried, not burned, and the grave fenced off; 
whereas the other bodies were all consumed on a single pyre. 
See Euripides, Suppliants, 934-938, where ocuvumhtas tapov 
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refers to the fencing in of the grave. So the tomb of Semele, 
who was also killed by lightning, seems to have stood within 
a sacred enclosure. See Euripides, Bacchae, 6-11. Yet, 
inconsistently with the foregoing passage, Euripides appears 
afterwards to assume that the body of Capaneus was burnt 
ona pyre (vv. 1000 sqq.). The rule that a person killed by a 
thunderbolt should be buried, not burnt, is stated by Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. ii. 145) and alluded to by Tertullian (Apolo- 
geticus, 48). An ancient Roman law, attributed to Numa, 
forbade the celebration of the usual obsequies for a man who 
had been killed by lightning. See Festus, s.v. ‘‘OQccisum,” 
p. 178, ed. C. O. Miiller. It is true that these passages refer 
to the Roman usage, but the words of Euripides (Suppliants, 
934-938) seem to imply that the Greek practice was similar, 
and this is confirmed by Artemidorus, who says that the 
bodies of persons killed by lightning were not removed but 
buried on the spot (Onzrocrit. ii. 9). The same writer tells 
us that a man struck by lightning was not deemed to be dis- 
graced, nay, he was honoured as a god; even slaves killed by 
lightning were approached with respect, as honoured by Zeus, 
and their dead bodies were wrapt in fine garments. Such 
customs are to some extent explained by the belief that Zeus 
himself descended in the flash of lightning ; hence whatever 
the lightning struck was naturally regarded as holy. Places 
struck by lightning were sacred to Zeus the Descender (Zeds 
xatatBarns) and were enclosed by a fence. Inscriptions 
marking such spots have been found in various parts of 
Greece. See Pollux, ix. 41; Pausanias, v. 14. 10, with my 
note (vol. iii. p. 565, vol. v. p. 614). Compare E. Rohde, 
Psyche*, i. 320 sq.; H. Usener, ‘‘ Keraunos,” Kleine Schrif- 
ten, iv. 477 sqg. (who quotes from Clemens Romanus and 
Cyrillus more evidence of the worship of persons killed by 
lightning); Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon in Reli- 
gion and Folklore (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 110 sq. 

Among the Ossetes of the Caucasus a man who has been 
killed by lightning is deemed very lucky, for they believe 
that he has been taken by St. Elias to himself. So the sur- 
Vivors raise cries of joy and sing and dance about him. His 
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Ten years afterwards the sons of the fallen, called 
the Epigoni, purposed to march against Thebes to 


‘relations think it their duty to join in these dances and 
rejoicings, for any appearance of sorrow would be regarded 
as a sin against St. Elias and therefore punishable. The 
festival lasts eight days. The deceased is dressed in new 
clothes and laid on a pillow in the exact attitude in which he 
was struck and in the same place where he died. At the 
end of the celebrations he is buried with much festivity and 
feasting, a high cairn is erected on his grave, and beside it 
they set up a tall pole with the skin of a black he-goat 
attached to it, and another pole, on which hang the best 
clothes of the deceased. The grave becomes a place of pil- 
grimage. See Julius von Klaproth, Reise in den Kaukasus 
und nach Georgien (Halle and Berlin, 1814), ii. 606; A. von 
Haxthausen, Transkaukasia (Leipsic, 1856), ii. 21. sq. 
Similarly the Kafirs of South Africa ‘‘have strange notions 
respecting the lightning. They consider that it is governed 
by the wmshologu, or ghost, of the greatest and most re- 
nowned of their departed chiefs, and who is emphatically 
styled the nkosi; but they are not at all clear as to which 
of their ancestors is intended by this designation. Hence 
they allow of no lamentation being made for a person killed 
by lightning, as they say that it would be a sign of disloyalty 
to lament for one whom the inkosz had sent for, and whose 
services he consequently needed; and it would cause him to 
punish them, by making the lightning again to descend and 
do them ancther injury.” Further, rites of purification have 
to be performed by a priest at the kraal where the accident 
took place; and till these have been performed, none of the 
inhabitants may leave the kraal or have intercourse with 
other people. Meantime their heads are shaved and they 
must abstain from drinking milk. The rites include a sacri- 
fice and the inoculation of the people with powdered char- 
coal. See ‘‘Mr. Warner’s Notes,” in Col. Maclean’s Com- 
pendium of Kafir Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 1866), 
pp. 82-84. Sometimes, however, the ghosts of persons who 
have been killed by lightning are deemed to be dangerous. 
Hence the Omahas used to slit the soles of the feet of such 
corpses to prevent their ghosts from walking about. See 
J. Owen Dorsey, ‘‘A Study of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh 
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Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1894), p. 420. For more evidence of special treatment 
accorded to the bodies of persons struck dead by lightning, 
see A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast 
(London, 1890), p. 39 sq.; id. The Yoruba-speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast (London, 1894), p. 49; Rev. J. H. Weeks, 
‘‘Notes on some customs of the Lower Congo people,” Folk- 
Lore, xx. (1909), p. 475; Rendel Harris, Boanerges (Cam- 
bridge, 1913), p. 97; A. L. Kitching, On the backwaters of the 
Nile (London, 1912), pp. 264 sq. Among the Barundi of Central 
Africa, a man or woman who has been struck, but not killed, 
by lightning becomes thereby a priest or priestess of the god 
Kiranga, whose name he or she henceforth bears and of whom 
he or she is deemed a bodily representative. And any place 
that has been struck by lightning is enclosed, and the trunk of 
a banana-tree or a young fig tree is set up in it to serve as the 
temporary abode of the deity who manifested himself in the 
lightning. See H. Meyer, Die Barundi (Leipsic, 1916), 
pp. 123, 1385. 
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avenge the death of their fathers;1 and when they 
consulted the oracle, the god predicted victory 
under the leadership of Alemaeon. So Alcmaeon 
joined the expedition, though he was loath to lead 
the army till he had punished his mother; for Eri- 
phyle had received the robe from Thersander, son of 
Polynices, and had persuaded her sons also? to go to the 
war. Having chosen Alemaeon as their leader, they 
made war on Thebes. The men who took part in 
the expedition were these: Alemaeon.and Amphilo- 
chus, sons of Amphiaraus; Aegialeus, son of Adras- 
tus; Diomedes, son of Tydeus; Promachus, son of 
Parthenopaeus ; Sthenelus, son of Capaneus; Ther- 
sander, son of Polynices ; and Euryalus, son of Mecis- 
teus. They first laid waste the surrounding villages ; 
then, when the Thebans advanced against them, led 


1 The war of the Epigoni against Thebes is narrated very 
similarly by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 66). Compare Pausanias, ix. 
5. 13 sq., ix. 8. 6, ix. 9.4 sq.; Hyginus, fab. 70. There was 
an epic poem on the subject, called Epigoni, which some 
people ascribed to Homer (Herodotus, iv. 32; Brographi 
Graeci, ed. A. Westermann, pp. 42 sq.), but others attributed 
it to Antimachus (Scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 1270). 
Compare Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
pp. 13 sq. Aeschylus and Sophocles both wrote tragedies on 
the same subject and with the same title, Hpigoni. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 19, 
173 sq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 
129 sqq. , 

2 The sons of Eriphyle were Alemaeon and Amphilochus, 
as we learn immediately. The giddy and _ treacherous 
mother persuaded them, as she had formerly persuaded her 
husband Amphiaraus, to go to the war, the bauble of a neck- 
lace and the gewgaw of a robe being more precious in her 
sight than the lives of her kinsfolk. See above, iii. 6.2; and 
as to the necklace and robe, see iii. 4. 2, iii. 6.1 and 2; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 66. 3. 
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ety 4 / 
Tov ‘EreoxXéous ayoupévov yevvatws payovtas. 
\ / / 
kat AMaodapuas péev Aiytaréa xtetvet, Naoddpavta 
y / \ \ \ 
dé “AAxpatwv. Kal pera tov tovTov Oavatov 
a if \ 
OnRator cupdevyovow ets Ta Tetiyn. Terpectou 
, a \ ? / 
d€ eltrovTos avTots mpos wev Apryetous KnpuKa Trepl 
4 / 
duadvoews atrooTéAneLy, avTovs bé€ Pevryetv, 7 POS 
fev ToUvs ToAEmlouS KNpUKA TépwTrOVaLY, avToOL Sé 
\ a 
avaBiBacavtes evi Tas amnvas Téxva Kal yuvai- 
A s sp 
Kas €k Ths TodEws Ehevyov. vuKTwp O€ emi THY 
Aeyouevnvy Tiidovtocav) xpyynv wapayevouevav 
nw / \ \ “~ \ 
auT@v, Tepecias ato TavTNS TL@Y aUTOD TOV Biov 
a 4 
Kkatéatpewe. OnBaior dé ert word SverOovtes, 
€ / , , a 
TwTodv EKotlaiay xticavtes xatw@xnoav. *Apryetot 
\ \ “a / 
dé batepov Tov dpacpov tov OnBaiav pabortes 
/ 4 / 
elgiaci eis THY TOA, Kal cuvabpoifovat THY 
A \ a 
Nelav, Kal Kalatpodot Ta Teiyn. THs b€ AEias 
, > \ / > / \ \ 
peéepos evs AeAgous méutrovow Amrod\Nwve Kat THY 
Tetpeciou Ouyatépa Marte: niEavto yap avto 
/ “a , 
©xRas éXovTEes TO KAAALOTOV TOY AahVpwY ava- 
Onoew. 
“a , b 
Mera 6é THY OnBav? dracw aicPopevos AXk- 
, \ >’ 3 > a“ oO ¥ a“ “By 4 
fLalwY KaL ET AVT@ OWpa etdkyndviav LKpipvaAnv 
1 TiApotooay Heyne: tpadovolay A. 
2 On8ev Heyne: OnBalwy A. 


1 The battle was fonght at a place called Glisas, where the 
graves of the Argive lords were shown down to the time of 
Pausanias. See Pausanias, ix. 5. 13, ix. 8. 6, ix. 9. 4, ix. 19.2; 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. viii. 48 (68), who refers to Hella- 
nicus as his authority. 

2 According to a different account, King Laodamas did 
not fallin the battle, but after his defeat led a portion of 
the Thebans away to the Illyrian tribe of the Encheleans, 
the same people among whom his ancestors Cadmus and 
Harmonia had found their last home. See Herodotus, v. 61; 
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by Laodamas, son of Eteocles, they fought bravely,} 
and though Laodamas killed Aegialeus, he was him- 
self killed by Alemaeon,? and after his death the 
Thebans fled in a body within the walls. But as 
Tiresias told them to send a herald to treat with 
the Argives, and themselves to take to flight, they 
did send a herald to the enemy, and, mounting their 
children and women on the wagons, themselves fled 
from the city. When they had come by night to 
the spring called Tilphussa, Tiresias drank of it and 
expired.? After travelling far the Thebans built the 
city of Hestiaea and took up their abode there. But 
the Argives, on learning afterwards the flight of the 
Thebans, entered the city and collected the booty, 
and pulled down the walls. But they sent a portion 
of the booty to Apollo at Delphi and with it Manto, 
daughter of Tiresias; for they had vowed that, if 
they took Thebes, they would dedicate to him the 
fairest of the spoils.* 

After the capture of Thebes, when Alcmaeon 
learned that his mother Eriphyle had been bribed 


Pausanias, ix. 5. 13, ix. 8.6. As to Cadmus and Harmonia 
in Illyria, see above, iii. 5. 4. 

3% See Pausanias, ix. 33. 1, who says that the grave of 
Tiresias was at the spring. But there was also a cenotaph of 
the seer on the road from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 
18. 4). Diodorus Siculus (iv. 67. 1) agrees with Pausanias 
and Apollodorus in placing the death of Tiresias at Mount 
Tilphusium, which was beside the spring Tilphussa, in the 
territory of Haliartus. 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 66. 6 (who gives the name 
of Tiresias’s daughter as Daphne, not Manto); Pausanias, 
vii. 3. 3, ix. 33. 2; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 308 
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THY paTépe. Hadhov ayavanrnae, Kal XpPNTAaYTOS 
‘ATr0d@vOS auT@ THY pntépa amréxtevev. Evtot 
pev Aéyouvar ov “Aphrr0ox TO adehh@ KTELWAL 
THY ‘Epep vagy, & évloe O€ OTL pov0s. "AArKpatova dé 
peTHrAOGEY Epives TOU pwNTP@oV Povov, Kal mEeUNVaS 
™ p@Tov ev eis A pkadiav pos ‘Otxréa! rapa- 
ytveTat, exeiDev dé ets Vadida rpos Dyyea. cadap- 
Oeis bé wt avrov ‘A powony yaped THY TOUTOU 
Ouyatépa, Kat Tov Te Gppov Kal Tov TémAov wKe 
TAUTN. "yevopevns dé Do Tepov Tis YAS du’ avtov 
aopou, XpHoavTos auT®@ Tov Geov mpos “AKeA@ov 
amvevat Kat Tap éxeivov TarworKtay Aap Save,” 
TO pev TP@ToOV tps Oivéa Tapayivetat eis Kadv- 
dava kai Eevifera: Tap avT@,® Ererta adiKxopevos 
els Oeotpwrovs THs YWpas ameNavvEeTaL. TEdEv- 
tatov &€ émt tas ’Ayvedwou rnyas Tapayevomevos 
Kkabaiperai te UT avtou Kal Thy éxeivou Ouyatépa 


1 ?Oudréa Aegius: ioxréa A. 

2 rap éxeivoy madivdiklay AauBavey Bekker: map éxefvov 
wad t SiadauBavery Wagner: map” éxeivoy wéAw diadranBavetv 
Heyne, Westermann, Miller: wap’ éxeivou wads diadauBavew 
Hercher. The MSS. (A) read éxeivov. Aegius changed 
mad into wéAuv. Heyne conjectured wdAw voty dmodau- 
Bavetvy. Perhaps we should read wap’ éxefvou kabdpoia Aap- 
Bavery, Compare Pherecydes, cited by the Scholiast on Homer, 
die xiv. 120. 

3 avrG Westermann, Miiller: ait™ R: airév A: aitod 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

1 That is, as well as to the undoing of his father Am- 
phiaraus. See above, iii. 6. 2. 

2 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 7 sgg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv, 65. 7; Pausanias, viii. 24. 7 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
407 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 73. Sophocles and Euripides both 
wrote tragedies called Alemaeon, or rather Alemeon, for that 
appears to be the more correct spelling of the name. See 
T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta,: ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 153 
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to his undoing also,! he was more incensed than 
ever, and in accordance with an oracle given to 
him by Apollo he killed his mother.2, Some say 
that he killed her in conjunction with his brother 
Amphilochus, others that he did it alone. But 
Alemaeon was visited by the Fury of his mother’s 
murder, and going mad he first repaired to Oicles?* 
in Arcadia, and thence to Phegeus at Psophis. And 
having been purified by him he married Arsinoe, 
daughter of Phegeus,* and gave her the necklace 
and the robe. But afterwards the ground became 
barren on his account, and the god bade him in an 
oracle to depart to Achelous and to stand another 
trial on the river bank.6 At first he repaired to 
Oeneus at Calydon and was entertained by him; 
then he went to the Thesprotians, but was driven 
away from the country; and finally he went to the 
springs of Achelous, and was purified by him,’ and 


sq., 379 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. i. pp. 68 $qq. 

3 Oicles was the father of Amphiaraus, and therefore the 
grandfather of Alemaeon. See i. 8. 2. 

4 Pausanias (vili. 24. 8) and Propertius (i. 15. 19) call her 
Alphesiboea. 

> So Greece is said to have been afflicted with a dearth on . 
account of a treacherous murder committed by Pelops. See 
below, iii. 12.6. Similarly the land of Thebes was supposed 
to be visited with barrenness of the soil, of cattle, and of 
women because of the presence of Oedipus, who had slain 
his father and married his mother. See Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 22 sqq., 96 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 67. The notion 
that the shedding of blood, especially the blood of a kins- 
man, is an offence to the earth, which consequently refuses 
to bear crops, seems to have “been held by the ancient 
Hebrews, as it is still apparently held by some African 
peoples. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 82 sqq. 

© ‘The text is here uncertain. See the Critical Note. 

7 Achelous here seems to be conceived partly as a river 
and partly as a man, or rather a god. 
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Kanddeppony AapBaver, Kal ov ‘AxeX@os mpocé- 
yore TOTOV KTioas KaT@KNTE. Kaarnrippons é 
VOTEPOY TOV TE OpmoV Kal TOY TémTXoV emLOUBLOVENS 
NaPetv, Kat Neyovans ov TULOLKI TEL AUTO Ef [2 
AaBou TavTa, Traparyevopevos Els Vaodida "AXK- 
patov Dyyet ever treleo ria bat THS pavias aman- 
Aaynv éavTe@,' Tov dppov Stay eis Aeros Kopicas 
ava0n Kai Tov TwémXov. o € miaTevaas didwoe: 
pnvucavtos 5€ Oepdtovtos éte Kardcppon tadta 
NaBaov éxoprlev, evedpevbels tro Tav Pyyéws trai- 
dmv emiTd£avtos TOD Dyyéws avatpeitat. Apaotvony 
dé pepupomerny ot TOU Pyyéws mates en BiBa- 
CAVTES ELS Adpvaxa Kopifovow eis Teyéav Kal 
d:d0act dovAnv Ayarnvopt, caTapevadmevorauThns 
Tov “AXKpal@vos povov. Kardzppdn dé thy’ AXK- 
paiwvos aT@dc.ay pabodca, mAncLaCoVYTOS avTH 
tov Atos, aiteirat Tovs yeyevynpévous traidas €& 
“AAKMat@vos avTh ryeverOar Tenetous, iva Tov TOU 
TAT pos Tio @VTaL povov. Yevopevot dé eEaidrns ot 
maides TENELOL emt THY éxSuxiav Tob TAT POS éEnecav. 
Kata tov adtov S& Katpov of te Pnyéws Taides 
IIpovoos cat ’Aynvwp, eis Aedrpovs Kopifovtes 
avabeivat Tov 6ppov Kal TOV TéTAOV, KATAAVOVGL 
mpos Ayamivopa, kal of tov "AXxpaiwvos traides 


1 gavr@ Heyne: éauvt” R: éavrod A. 


1 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 7 sqq.; Pausanias, viii. 24. 
8 sq. As to the formation of new land by the deposit of 
alluvial soil at the mouth of the Achelous, compare Hero- 
dotus, ii. 10. 

” According to Ephorus, or his son Demophilus, this oracle 
was really given to Alemaeon at Delphi. See Athenaeus, 
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received Callirrhoe, his daughter, to wife. Moreover 
he colonized the land which the Achelous had formed 
by its silt, and he took up his abode there. But 
afterwards Callirrhoe coveted the necklace and robe, 
and said she would not live with him if she did not 
get them. So away Alcmaeon hied to Psophis and 
told Phegeus how it had been predicted that he 
should be rid of his madness when he had brought 
the necklace and the robe to Delphi and dedicated 
them.” Phegeus believed him and gave them to him. 
But a servant having let out that he was taking the 
things to Callirrhoe, Phegeus commanded his sons, 
and they lay in wait and killed him.? When Arsinoe 
upbraided them, the sons of Phegeus clapped her 
into a chest and carried her to Tegea and gave her 
as a slave to Agapenor, falsely accusing her of 
Alemaeon’s murder. Being apprized of Alemaeon’s un- 
timely end and courted by Zeus, Callirrhoe requested 
that the sons she had by Alemaeon might be full-grown 
in order to avenge their father’s murder. And being 
suddenly full-grown, the sons went forth to right 
their father’s wrong. Now Pronous and Agenor, the 
sons of Phegeus,® carrying the necklace and robe 
to Delphi to dedicate them, turned in at the house 
of Agapenor at the same time as Amphoterus and 
vi. 22, p. 232 p-F, where the words of the oracle are 
quoted. 

$ His grave was overshadowed by tall cypresses, called the 
Maidens, in the bleak upland valley of Psophis. See Pau- 
sanias, vill. 24. 7. A quiet resting-place for the matricide 
among the solemn Arcadian mountains after the long fever of 
the brain and the long weary wanderings. The valley, which 


I have visited, somewhat resembles a Yorkshire dale, but is 
far wilder and more solitary. 


4 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 413 sqg. * 
5 Pausanias (viii. 24. 10) calls them Temenus and Axion. 
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"Ap otepos TE Kal ‘Axapvdy: Kal dvehovtes TOUS 
Tob TAT POS oveas, Taparyevopevot TE €uS Vopioa 
Kal mapehOovres els Ta Bacinreva Tov te Dnyéa 
Kal THY yuvaika avUTOD KTELVOUCL. duo Devres dé 
ax pt Teyéas emtBonOnoavtov Teyeatov Kal TLV@D 
‘A pyetov éawOnoar, Ets puyny TOV Vadidiov Tpa- 
TEDTOD. Onrw@oartes dé TH pnt pt TavTa, TOV Té 
OpHoy Kal TOV métrNov €AOovTES ES Aerdous avé- 
Gevro Kara mpootakty “Axer@ou. mopevdevTes 6é 
ELS TIDY "H rretpov cvvabpoifovew olKHTOpaS Kal 
xTifovawy “Axapvaviay. 

Evpomidns 6€ dnow “AdXKpatova Kata Tov Tihs 
pavias x povov éx Marzobs Tecpectov matioas dv0 
yevvijo as, "A ppidoxov Kal Ouyatépa Teochovny, 
kopicavta bé eis Kopiwov ta Bpedn dobvat 
Tpepen Kopwiiev Baciret Kpeovtu, Kat THY bev 
Teorpovny dueveryxovo ay evpophia vo THS Kpe- 
OVTOS yuvarnos dmepmornO iva, dedotxvias wn 
Kpéav aur ay yameTyy TOLONTAL, Tov O€ “ANK- 
paiova ayopacavta TavrTny EXEL OvK eldora THY 
éautobd Ouyarépa Jepamawar, TA paryevoLevov 6 
eis Kopww0ov ért tiv tev téxvov araitnow Kal 
Tov viov KopicacOa. Kal ’Apdiroyos Kata 


' According to Pausanias (viii. 24. 10, ix. 41. 2), it was the 
sons of Phegeus, not the sons of Alemacon, who dedicated 
the necklace at Delphi. The necklace, or what passed for it, 
was preserved at Delphi in the sanctuary of Forethought 
Athena as late as the Sacred War in the fourth century B.c., 
when it was carried off, with much more of the sacred 
treasures, by the unscrupulous Phocian leader, Phayllus. 
See Parthenius, Narrat. 25 (who quotes Phylarchus as his 
authority) ; Athenaeus, vi. 22, p. 232 DE (who quotes 
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Acarnan, the sons of Alemaeon; and the sons of 
Alcmaeon killed their father’s murderers, and going 
to Psophis and entering the palace they slew both 
Phegeus and his wife. They were pursued as far as 
Tegea, but saved by the intervention of the Tegeans 
and some Argives, and the Psophidians took to flight. 
Having acquainted their mother with these things, 
they went to Delphi and dedicated the necklace and 
robe1 according to the injunction of Achelous. 
Then they journeyed to Epirus, collected settlers, 
and colonized Acarnania.? 

But Euripides says? that in the time of his mad- 
ness Alemaeon begat two children, Amphilochus and 
a daughter Tisiphone, by Manto, daughter of Tiresias, 
and that he brought the babes to Corinth and gave 
them to Creon, king of Corinth, to bring up; and 
that on account of her extraordinary comeliness Tisi- 
phone was sold as a slave by Creon’s spouse, who 
feared that Creon might make her his wedded wife. 
But Alemaeon bought her and kept her as a hand- 
maid, not knowing that she was his daughter, and 
that coming to Corinth to get back his children he 
recovered his son also. And Amphilochus colonized 


the thirtieth book of the history of Ephorus as his an- - 
thority). 

2 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 9; Pausanias, viii. 24. 9, 
who similarly derive the name of Acarnania from Acarnan, 
son of Alemaeon. Pausanias says that formerly the people 
were called Curetes. 

% The reference is no doubt to one of the two Jost tragedies 
which Euripides composed under the title Alemaeon. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Natick?, pp. 
479 sqq. 
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xpnopous ‘AmoANwvos “Apudiroyixov “Apyos 
w@xioev.$ 

VIII. “Evavaywpev 5€ viv waduw éri tov Tle- 
Nacyov, ov “Axovairaos bev Avos Aéyee kat Nuo- 
Bns; cabimep umédepen, “Haiodos 86 avrox Gove. 
Tovtou Kal THs OKeavov Guyarpos MeriBoias, 7) ” 
cabamep adror Aeyouar vunpns Kudrrvys, Tats 
Avkawy eyevero, Os Bacirevwy ‘Apeddov € €K TOA- 
NOV yuvaLK@Y TEVTHKOVTA Taldas éyévynace Me- 
Nawvéa ” Ocompwrov "Edtxa Nov«timov [levxétcor, 
Kavewva Myxiotéa ‘Orréa Maxapéa Maxedvor, 
“Opov® Tlodcyov “Axovtnv Evaiuova *Ayxvopa, 
"ApxeSatnv Kaprépwva Aiyaiwva Tdddavta 
Kopova, KavnOov TI pooov Aivoyv Kopé@ovta* 
Maivarov, TyreBoavy Bicvov Ddccov PGiov 
Avxcov, “Aribnpov Tevéropa Boveoriova Ywxréa 
Divéa, Evdunrny “Aprahéa TlopGéa T\dtwva 
Aipuova, Kuvaidov Aéovta ‘Apmadveov ‘Hpavéa 
Terdvay, Mavrwea,° Kreitopa Stvpdharor ” Be 
pevov. .. oUTOL TavTas avOpwrTous UTepéBardov © 


1 gxivev Wagner (compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
980, "Audlroxos Td KAnbev “Apyos ’Aupirdoxikdy. . . KaT@KICE, 
where, however, some MSS. read xargxnoe): @xnoev A, 
Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

2 Medawéa Wagner (comparing Pausanias, viii. 3. 3, viii. 
26. 8): pdadddAavoy R®: paldravyvoy B: watdavyvoy C: Malvadov 
Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 
But Maivados is mentioned a few lines below. 

3“Opov. Heyne conjectured Oivwrpév (compare Pausanias, 
viii. 3. 5). 

4 "Opeodéa Hercher (comparing Pausanias, viii. 3. 1). 

5 Mavt.ivéa Heyne (compare Pausanias, viii. 3. 4): pavri- 
vouy A, 

8 bwepéBaddrov E: trepéBadov A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 481. 
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Amphilochian Argos in obedience to oracles of 
Apollo.? 

VIII. Let us now return to Pelasgus, who, Acusi- 
laus says, was a son of Zeus and Niobe, as we have 
supposed,” but Hesiod declares him to have been 
a son of the soil. He had a son Lycaon ? by Meliboea, 
daughter of Ocean or, as others say, by a nymph 
Cyllene; and Lycaon, reigning over the Arcadians, 
begat by many wives fifty sons, to wit: Melaeneus, 
Thesprotus, Helix, Nyctimus, Peucetius, Caucon, 
Mecisteus, Hopleus, Macareus, Macednus, Horus, 
Polichus, Acontes, Evaemon, Ancyor, Archebates, 
Carteron, Aegaeon, Pallas, Eumon, Canethus, Pro- 
thous, Linus, Coretho, Maenalus, Teleboas, Physius, 
Phassus, Phthius, Lycius, Halipherus, Genetor, 
Bucolion, Socleus, Phineus, Eumetes, Harpaleus, 
Portheus, Plato, Haemo, Cynaethus, Leo, Harpalycus, 
Heraeeus, TVitanas, Mantineus, Clitor, Stymphalus, 
Orchomenus, .... These exceeded all men in pride 


1 Amphilochian Argos was a city of Aetolia, situated on 
the Ambracian Gulf. See Thucydides, ii. 68. 3, who repre- 
sents the founder Amphilochus as the son of Amphiaraus, 
and therefore as the brother, not the son, of Alemaeon. As 
to Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, see above, iii. 7. 2. 

2 See above, ii. 1. 1. 

3 The following passage about Lycaon and his sons, down 
to and including the notice of Deucalion’s flood, is copied, to 
a great extent verbally, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
481), who mentions Apollodorus by name as his authority. 
For another and different list of Lycaon’s sons, see Pausanias, 
viii. 3. 1 sqg., who calls Nyctimus the eldest son of Lycaon, 
whereas Apollodorus calls him the youngest (see below). That 
the wife of Pelasgus and mother of Lycaon was Cyllene is 
affirmed by the Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1645. 
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umepnpavia Kai adoeBeia. ZLevs d€ avtav Bovro- 
pevos THY acéBeav Tetpacar etxacOels avdpi 
NEpv1jTHn Tapayiwetat. ot O€ avtov émt Eéna} 
Karéoavres, opaktavtes Eva TOV éTuy@plov Taida, 
Tois lepois TA TOUTOU oTAdyXVva ocvvavapiEarTes 
mapéGecav, cuuBovrevoavtos tod mpeaButépou 
adergod Mavarov. Zevs b€ <pvaaxyGels>? tHv 


1 gévia Hercher: fevia A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
481, Wagner. ‘ 

2 uvoaxéels inserted by Aegius (compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 481). 


_— 


1 With this and what follows compare Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, frag. 43 (Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. 
C. Miiller, iii. 378; Suidas, s.v. Auedwy): ‘‘ Lycaon, son of 
Pelasgus and king of Arcadia, maintained his father’s insti- 
tutions in righteousness. And wishing like his father to 
wean his subjects from unrighteousness he said that Zeus 
constantly visited him in the likeness of a stranger to view 
the righteous and the unrighteous. And once, as he himself 
said, being about to receive the god, he offered a sacrifice. 
But of his fifty sons, whom he had, as they say, by many 
women, there were some present at the sacrifice, and wishing 
to know if they were about to give hospitality to a real god, 
they sacrificed a child and mixed his flesh with that of the 
victim, in the belief that their deed would be discovered if 
the visitor was a god indeed. But they say that the deity 
caused great storms to burst and lightnings to flash, and 
that all the murderers of the child perished.” A similar 
version of the story is reported by Hyginus (Fab. 176), who 
adds that Zeus in his wrath upset the table, killed the sons 
of Lycaon with a thunderbolt, and turned Lycaon himself 
into a wolf. According to this version of the legend, which 
Apollodorus apparently accepted, Lycaon was a righteous 
king, who ruled wisely like his father Pelasgus before him 
(see Pausanias, viii. 1. 4-6), but his virtuous efforts to benefit 
his subjects were frustrated by the wickedness and impiety 
of his sons, who by exciting the divine anger drew down 
destruction on theinselves and on their virtuous parent, and 
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and impiety; and Zeus, desirous of putting their 
impiety to the proof, came to them in the likeness of 
a day-labourer. They offered him hospitality and 
having slaughtered a male child of the natives, 
they mixed his bowels with the sacrifices, and 
set them before him, at the instigation of the elder 
brother Maenalus.1_ But Zeus in disgust upset the 


even imperilled the existence of mankind in the great flood. 
But according to another, and perhaps more generally re- 
ceived, tradition, it was King Lycaon himself who tempted 
his divine guest by killing and dishing up to him at table a 
human being; and, according to some, the victim was no 
other than the king’s own son Nyctimus. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter; Nonnus, 
Dionys. xviii. 20 sqq.; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, iv. 24. 
Some, however, said that the victim was not the king’s son, 
but his grandson Arcas, the son of his daughter Callisto by 
Zeus. See Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8; Hyginus, Astronom. 
n. 48 Scholia in Caesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 387 (in Mar- 
tianus Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt). According to Ovid 
(Metamorph. i. 218 sqq.), the victim was a Molossian hos- 
tage. Others said simply that Lycaon set human flesh before 
the deity. See Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xi. 
128; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol.i. p. 5 (First Vatican Mythographer, 17). For this crime 
Zeus changed the wicked king into a wolf, according to 
Hyginus, Ovid, the Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, and the 
First Vatican Mythographer ; but, on the other hand, Clement 
of Alexandria, Nonnus, Eratosthenes, and Arnobius say 
nothing of such a transformation. The upsetting of the 
table by the indignant deity is recorded by Eratosthenes (J.c.) 
as well as by Hyginus (/l.cc.) and Apollodorus. A somewhat 
different account of the tragical occurrence is given by 
Pausanias, who says (viii. 2. 3) that Lycaon brought a human 
babe to the altar of Lycaean Zeus, after which he was 
immediately turned into a wolf. 

These traditions were told to explain the savage and cruel 
rites which appear to have been performed in honour of 
Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus down to the second cen- 
tury of our era or later. It seems that a human victim 
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was sacrificed, and that his inward parts (orAdyxvoyr), 
mixed with that of animal victims, was partaken of at a 
sort of cannibal banquet by the worshippers, of whom he 
who chanced to taste of the human flesh was believed to 
be changed into a wolf and to continue in that shape for 
eight years, but to recover his human ferm in the ninth 
year, if in the meantime he had abstained from eating 
human flesh. See Plato, Republic, viii. 16, p.565 DE; Pau- 
sanias, vill. 2.6. According to another account, reported 
by Varro on the authority of a Greek writer Euanthes, the 
werewolf was chosen by lot, hung his clothes on an oak- 
tree, swam across a pool, and was then transformed into a 
wolf and herded with wolves for nine years, afterwards 
recovering his human shape if in the interval he had not 
tasted the flesh of man. In this account there is no mention 
of cannibalism. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 81; Augustine, 
De civitate Det, xviii. 17. A certain Arcadian boxer, named 
Damarchus, son of Dinnytas, who won a victory at Olympia, 
is said to have been thus transformed into a wolf at the 
sacrifice of Lycaean Zens and to have been changed back into 
aman in the tenth year afterwards. Of the historical reality 
of the boxer there can be no reasonable doubt, for his statue 
existed in the sacred precinct at Olympia, where it was seen 
by Pausanias ; but in the inscription on it, which Pausanias 
copied, there was no mention made of the man’s transfor- 
mation into a wolf. See Pausanias, vi. 8.2. However, the 
transformation was recorded by a Greek writer, Scopas, 
in his history of Olympic victors, who called the boxer 
Demaenatus, and said that his change of shape was caused 
by his partaking of the inward parts of a boy slain in 
the Arcadian sacrifice to Lycaean Zeus. Scopas also spoke 
of the restoration of the boxer to the human form in the 
tenth year, and mentioned that his victory in boxing at 
Olympia was subsequent to his experiences as a wolf. See 
Phny, Nat. Hist. viii. 82; Augustine, De civitate Det, 
xviii. 17. The continuance of human sacrifice in the rites of 
Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus is hinted at by Pausanias 
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table at the place which is still called Trapezus,! and 
blasted Lycaon and his sons by thunderbolts, all but 
Nyctimus, the youngest ; for Earth was quick enough 


(viii. 38. 7) in the second century of our era, and asserted by 
Porphyry (De abstinentia, ii. 27: Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelii, iv. 16. 6) in the third century. 

From these fragmentary notices it is hardly possible to 
piece together a connected account of the rite; but the men- 
tion of the transformation of the cannibal into a wolf for 
eight or nine years suggests that the awful sacrifice was 
offered at intervals either of eight or of nine years. If the 
interval was eight years, it would point to the use of that 
eight years’ cycle which played so important a part in the 
ancient calendar of the Greeks, and by which there is reason 
to think that the tenure of the kingship was in some places 
regulated. Perhaps the man who was supposed to be turned 
into a wolf acted as the priest, or even as the incarnation, of 
the Wolf God for eight or nine years till he was relieved of 
his office at the next celebration of the rites. The subject 
has been learnedly discussed by Mr. A. B. Cook (Zeus, i. 
63-99). He regards Lycaean Zeus as a god of light rather 
than of wolves, and for this view there is much to be said. 
See my note on Pausanias, viii. 38. 7 (vol. iv. pp. 385 sq.). 
The view would be confirmed if we were sure that the 
solemn sacrifice was octennial, for the octennial period was 
introduced in order to reconcile solar and lunar time, and 
hence the religious rites connected with it would naturally 
have reference to the great celestial luminaries. As to the 
octennial period, see the note on ii. 5.11. But with this view 
of the festival it is difficult to reconcile the part played by 
wolves in the myth and ritual. We can hardly suppose, 
with some late Greek writers, that the ancient Greek word 
for a year, AvedBas, was derived from Av«os, ‘‘a wolf,” and 
Balvw, ‘‘to walk.” See Aelian, Nat. Anim. x. 26; Artemi- 
dorus, Ontrocrit. ii. 12; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xiv. 161, 
p. 1756. 

1 As to the town of Trapezus, see Pausanias, viii. 3. 3, 
vill. 5. 4, viii, 27. 4-6, viii. 29. 1, viii. 31.5. The name is 
derived by Apollodorus from the Greek trapeza, ‘a table.” 
Compare Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8. 
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| pOacaca E, Wagner: dvacxovoa A, Aegius, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher (inserting ras xeipas 
from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 481, 7 Vi avacxovca 
Tas xeipas). But ras yetpas is wanting in EA. 

2 aitq Gale, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner: abdrod A. 

3 radety EK: AaBeiv A. 


1 See above, i. 7. 2. 

2 As to the love of Zeus for Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, 
her transformation into a bear, and finally into the constella- 
tion of the Bear, see Pausanias, i. 25. 1, viil. 3. 6 sq.; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 1; Libanius, in Westermann’s Mytho- 
graphi Graect, Appendix Narrationum, 34, p. 374; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 481 ; Hyginus, Fab. 155, 176, and 177; 
Ovid, ALfetamorph. ii. 409-507 : ; Servius on Virgil,. Georg. i. 
138; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Thebd. iii. 685 ; Scholta. 
in Caesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 381, ed. F. By ssenhardt (in 
his edition of Martianus Capella) ; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 5 (First Vatican 
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to lay hold of the right hand of Zeus and so appease 
his wrath. But when Nyctimus succeeded to the 
kingdom, there occurred the flood in the age of 
Deucalion ;1 some said that it was occasioned by the 
impiety of Lycaon’s sons. 

But Eumelus and some others say that Lycaon had 
also a daughter Callisto;? though Hesiod says she 
was one of the nymphs, Asius that she was a daughter 
of Nycteus, and Pherecydes that she was a daughter 
of Ceteus.2 She was a companion of Artemis in the 
chase, wore the same garb, and swore to her to remain 
amaid. Now Zeus loved her and, having assumed the 
likeness, as some say, of Artemis, or, as others say, 
of Apollo, he shared her bed against her will, and 
wishing to escape the notice of Hera, he turned her 
into a bear. But Hera persuaded Artemis to shoot 
her down as a wild beast. Some say, however, that 
Artemis shot her down because she did not keep her 


Mythographer, 17), vol. ii. p. 94 (Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 58). The transformation of Callisto into a bear is 
variously ascribed to the amorous Zeus himself, to the jealous 
Hera, and to the indignant Artemis. The descent of the 
Arcadians from a bear-woman through a son Arcas, whose 
name was popularly derived from the Greek arktos, ‘‘a 
bear,” has sometimes been adduced in favour of the view 
that the Arcadians were a totemic people with the bear for 
their totem. See Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion 
(London, 1887), ii. 211 sqq. 

3 The Tegean historian Araethus also described the mother 
of Arcas as the daughter of Ceteus; according to him she 
was the granddaughter, not the daughter, of Lycaon, and 
her name was Megisto, not Callisto. But he agreed in the 
usual tradition that the heroine had been transformed into a 
bear, and he seems to have laid the scene of the transfor- 
mation at Nonacris in northern Arcadia. See Hyginus, 
Astronom. ii. 1. According to a Scholiast on Euripides 
(Orestes, 1646), Callisto, mother of Arcas, was a daughter of 
Ceteus by Stilbe. 
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1 Metaveipas C. Keil, Hercher. 

2 Adyn Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner ; 
attn A, 

3 éynue Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: &p@erpe A. _ 

4 KopvOov Aegius, Heyne (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
33. 11): «épivOov P: xédpivOos A. 
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maidenhood. When Callisto perished, Zeus snatched 
the babe, named it Arcas, and gave it to Maia to 
bring up in Arcadia; and Callisto he turned into 
a star and called it the Bear. 

IX. Arcas had two sons, Elatus and Aphidas, by 
Leanira, daughter of Amyclas, or by Meganira, 
daughter of Croco, or, according to Eumelus, by a 
nymph Chrysopelia.! These divided the land be- 
tween them, but Elatus had all the power, and he 
begat Stymphalus and Pereus by Laodice, daughter 
of Cinyras, and Aphidas had a son Aleus and a 
daughter Stheneboea, who was married to Proetus. 
And Aleus had a daughter Auge and two sons, Ce- 
pheus and Lycurgus, by Neaera, daughter of Pereus. 
Auge was seduced by Hercules? and hid her babe 
in the precinct of Athena, whose priesthood she held. 
But the land remaining barren, and the oracles de- 
claring that there was impiety in the precinct of 
Athena, she was detected and delivered by her father 
to Nauplius to be put to death, and from him Teuthras, 
prince of Mysia, received and married her. But the 
babe, being exposed on Mount Parthenius, was suckled 
by a doe and hence called Telephus. Bred by the 
neatherds of Corythus, he went to Delphi in quest of 
his parents, and on information received from the god 
he repaired to Mysia and became an adopted son of 
Teuthras, on whose death he succeeded to the 
princedom. 


1 As to the sons of Arcas, and the division of Arcadia 
among them, see Pausanias, viii. 4. 1 sqg. According to 
Pausanias, Arcas had three sons, Azas, Aphidas, and Elatus 
by Erato, a Dryad nymph; to Azas his father Arcas assigned 
the district of Azania, to Aphidas the city of Tegea, and to 
Elatus the mountain of Cyllene. 

2 For the story of Auge and Telephus, see above, ii. 7. 4. 
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1 “laoos Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner : idatos A. 
2 yp. potcos R¢ P (added by the first hand in the margin): 
Avnos ER@® B: Aukovpyos C. 5 reOevt: Ee: riOévte A. 


1 Compare Pausanias, viii. 4. 10, who mentions only the 
first two of these four sons. 

2 For the story of Atalanta, and how her suitor won her by 
the bait of the golden apples, see Theocritus, iii. 40-42; 
Hyginus, Fab. 185; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 560-680; Servins 
on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113 ; Sone rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 14, 91 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 39; Second Vatioun My thographer, 47). As Apol- 
lodorus points out, there was a difference of opinion as to 
the name of Atalanta’s father. Aceording to Callimachus 
(Hymn to Artemis, 215) and the First and Second Vatican 
Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 124), he was Iasins ; according to 
Aelian (Var. Hist. xiii. 1), he was Iasion. Propertius (1. 1. 
10) seems to agree with Apollodorus that her father was 
Iasus, for he calls Atalanta by the patronymic Iasis. But ~ 
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Lycurgus had sons, Ancaeus, Epochus, Amphidamas, 
and Iasus,! by Cleophyle or Eurynome. And Amphi- 
damas had ason Melanion and a daughter Antimache, 
whom Eurystheus married. And Iasus had a daughter 
Atalanta? by Clymene, daughter of Minyas. This 
Atalanta was exposed by her father, because he de- 
sired male children; and a she-bear came often and 
gave her suck, till hunters found her and brought her 
up among themselves. Grown to womanhood, Ata- 
lanta kept herself a virgin, and hunting in the wilder- 
ness she remained always under arms. The centaurs 
Rhoecus and Hylaeus tried to force her, but were 
shot down and killed by her. She went moreover 
with the chiefs to hunt the Calydonian boar, and at 
the games held in honour of Pelias she wrestled with 


according to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 34. 4, iv. 65. 4), Pausanias 
(viii. 35. 10), Hyginus, and Ovid, her father was Schoeneus. 
Hesiod also called him Schoeneus (see Apollodorus, below), 
and the later writers just mentioned probably accepted the 
name on his authority. According to Kuripides, as we learn 
from Apollodorus (see below), the name of the heroine’s father 
was Maenalus. . The suckling of Atalanta by the bear, and 
the unsuccessful assault on her by the two centaurs, Hylaeus 
and Rhoecus, are described, with a wealth of picturesque 
detail, by Aelian (Var. Hist. xiii. 1), who does not, however, 
mention her wedding race. The suitor who won the coy 
maiden’s hand by throwing down the golden apples is called 
Hippomenes by most writers (Theocritus, Hyginus, Ovid, 
Servius, First and Second Vatican Mythographers). Herein 
later writers may have followed Euripides, who, as we learn 
from Apollodorus (see below), also called the successful suitor 
Hippomanes. But by Propertius (i. 1. 9) and Ovid (Ars 
Amat, ii. 188) the lover is called Milanion, which nearly 
agrees with the form Melanion adopted by Apollodorus. 
Pausanias seems also to have agreed with Apollodorus on 
this point, for he tells us (iii. 12. 9) that Parthenopaeus, who 


was a son of Atalanta (sce below), had Melanion for his 
father. 
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1 wpoteicoa Heyne, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: mpototca A, 
Westermann, Bekker. If the manuscript reading mpotovca 
were retained, the meaning would be that in the race Atalanta 
was given a start and her suitors had to overtake her; 
whereas from the express testimony of Hyginus (Fab. 185), 
confirmed by the incident of the golden apples, we know that 
on the contrary it was the suitors who were given a start, 
while Atalanta followed after them. 

2 airod Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: avrg EA, Westermann, 
Miiller. 

> aroAonéevwy Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: amoAAupévey EA. 

+ pintéueva EL: pirrodpeva A. 

> A€ovtas KH: wAdortas A. 


1 According to Ovid (Metamorph. x. 644 sqq.) the goddess 
brought the golden apples from her sacred field of Tamasus, 
the richest land in Cyprus; there in the midst of the field 
grew a wondrous tree, its leaves and branches resplendent 
with crackling gold, and from its boughs Aphrodite plucked 
three golden apples. But, according to others, the apples 
came from the more familiar garden of the Hesperides. See 
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Peleus and won. Afterwards she discovered her 
parents, but when her father would have persuaded 
her to wed, she went away to a place that might 
serve as a race-course, and, having planted a stake 
three cubits high in the middle of it, she caused her 
wooers to race before her from there, and ran herself 
in arms; and if the wooer was caught up, his due was 
death on the spot, and if he was not caught up, his 
due was marriage. When many had already perished, 
Melanion came to run for love of her, bringing golden 
apples from Aphrodite,! and being pursued he threw 
them down, and she, picking up the dropped fruit, 
was beaten in the race. So Melanion married her. 
And once on a time it is said that out hunting they 
entered into the precinct of Zeus, and there taking 
their fill of love were changed into lions.? But Hesiod 
and some others have said that Atalanta was not a 
daughter of Iasus, but of Schoeneus; and Euripides 


Servius on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latim, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 14 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 1. 39). 

2 The sacrilege and its punishment are recorded also by 
Hyginus (Fab. 185), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ili. 113), and the 
First Vatican Mythographer (Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 14, fab. 39). The reason why 
the lovers were turned into a lion and a lioness for their im- 
piety is explained by the ancient mythographers to be that 
lions do not mate with.each other, but with leopards, so that 
after their transformation the lovers could never repeat the 
sin of which they had been guilty. For this curious piece of 
natural history they refer to Pliny’s Natural History; but 
all that Pliny, in the form in which he has come down to us, 
appears to affirm on this subject is, that when a lioness 
forgot her dignity with a leopard, her mate easily detected 
and vigorously punished the offence (Nat. Hist. viii. 43). 
What would have happened if the lion had similarly mis- 
behaved with a leopardess is not mentioned by the natural 
historian. 
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1 See above, note on p. 399. It may have been in his lost 
tragedy, Meleager, that. Euripides named the father and 
husband of Atalanta. She is named in one of the existing 
fragments (No. 530) of the play. See Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. Nauck?, pp. 525 sqq. 
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THE LIBRARY, III. rx, 2 


says that she was a daughter of Maenalus, and that 
her husband was not Melanion but Hippomenes.! 
And by Melanion, or Ares, Atalanta had a son Par- 
thenopaeus, who went to the war against Thebes.? 


* See above, iii. 6.3. According to others, the father :of 
Parthenopaeus was neither Melanion nor Ares, but Meleager. 
See Hyginus, Fab. 70, 99, and 270; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 125 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 174; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
144). 
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